TANCRED 


OR, 

TH® NEW CRUSADE. 


BOOK I. 

CIIAl'TEll I. 

In tliat, part of the cclpl>r<ated parish of St. Gcorjje, wiiich is 
1 niuii<l(‘(l on Olio side hy I’iecadilJy and on the other by Curzon 
is a district of a pecidinr character. ’Tis a cluster of 
tiiiall streets of little houses, frequently intcrseetcd by iiicws, 
which here are innncrous, and sonietimos gradually, rather than 
aliiaqdly, terminating in a ramification of those mysterious regions, 
.-'iiim'limcs a group of courts develops i(.-.elf, and you may even 
chaiK(^ to*fiiid your way into a small market-jdace-;-* Those, how- 
ever. iblto are accustomed to connect these hidden resicU'UCes of the 
Inimbh' with scenes of misery and ehar,vv.eis of violence, need not 
apprehend in this district any a])])eal to their synj))atliies, or any 
shock to their tastes. .All is extremely genteel; and there is 
almost as much repojc as in the golden .salfions of the coutignoua 
At anv rate, if there be as much vice, there is as little 

■ ei'ime., 

Xo sight* or .stjund chn bo seen,or heard at any hour, which could 
pain the most precise or the most fastidious. Even if a, el’.ance 
oath may iloat on the air from a stiiblc-yard to the lodging of a 
French cook, '(is of tlie newest fashion, .and, if responded to with 
less of novel clmrm, the re])arte<' is at Icat^ conveyed in the lan¬ 
guage of the most (lolitc of nations. They bet 11)1011 the Derby in 
Ihesc [lart-s a little, are interested in Goodwood which they frequent, 
have )ierhap.s, in general, a weakness for play, live highly, and 
indulge those passions which luxury and refinement encoiu’tjge; but 
that is all. 

A*i)oliceman would as soon think of reconnoitring thc.se secluded 
streets* a,s of walkifig into a house, in I’avk Lane or ilerkeley 
Sqiiarcy to^ which, in fact, this population in a gucat measure 
belongs.’ For here reside the wives *>f housc-stewiwds and of biit- ‘ 
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lers in tenements furnished by the honest ■sii th<l 4 i hnshands, 

and let in lodging to increase their swelling incomes; here dwells 
the retired senaut, who now devotes his practised energies to the 
occasional festival, which, with Ids accumulation^’ in the three per 
cents., or in one^of the public-houses of the quarter,/ccures him 
at the same time an easy living,'and'the casuiit enjoyment of that 
great world which liiigera in his mciuoiy. Here may he found his 
grace’s coacliman, and here his lordship’s groom, 'who keeps a hook 
an(} bleeds periodically too speculative foojtmcii, by betting odds on 
his Master’s hnjses. Cut above all, it is in this ujfitrict that the 
cooks have ever sought a favourite and elegant abode. An air of 
stillness and serenity, of c.\liaisted passions and suppressed emo¬ 
tion, rather than of sluggishuess and of duhiess, distinguishes this* 
quarter durhig the day. 

When you turn from the vitality and hrighfneas of Piccadilly, 
the park, the palace, the tcn-aced mansions, the sparkling equi¬ 
pages, the cavaliers cantering up the hill, the swarming multitude, 
and enter the region of which we are speaking, the eflcct is at first 
almost unearthly. Not a carriage, not a horseman, scarcely a 
passenger; there seems some great and sudden collapse in the 
metropolitan system, as if a pest had been announced, or an enemy 
■were expected in idarm by a vanquished capital, 'riie apjwoach 
from Curzon Street has not this eifect. Hyde Park has still about 
it something , *■ Arcadia. There are woods and watei'.^. and the 
occasional illusion of an illimitable distance of sylvan j('ynncc. 
The spirit is alhircd to "'tie thoughts as we wander in what is 
still really a lane, and, turning down Stanhope Street, behold that 
house which the great Lord Chesterfield tells us, in one of his let¬ 
ters, he was “ building among the fields.” The cawing of the 
rooks ill his gardens suidains the tone of mind, and Curzoit St»eeT„ 
after a long, straggling, sawney course, ceasing lo Iff «'Jierongh- 
fare, and losing itself in the gardens of auoihcr palaccj is quite in 
keeiiiug with all the accessories. 

In the night, however, the quarter of which vve arc speaking is 
alive. The manners of the population follow those of their mas¬ 
ters. They keep late ihoiirs. The banquet and the ball dismiss 
them to their homes at a time when the trades of ordinary regions 
move in their last sleep, and dream of opening shutters and deck-' 
iiig the windows of their sh()])s. At niglit, the elniriol whirls 
round the frequent corners of these little streets, and the opening 
falves of the inew» vomit forth their legion of broughams. At 
night, too, the footman, taking ndvaiituge of a hall at lloldernesse* 
or a concert at Lansdowm* llouse, and kuowing that, iu» either 
in^aiice, thc^uk-hoy vvill answer when necessary for his svuHmoncd 
•name, ventures to look in at Us eluh. roads the* n.ancr. ^alks of'his 
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Blaster omhis mistress, aud perliapa throws a main. The shops of 
this distnct, depending almost entirely for their custom on the 
classes we have indicated, and kept often by their relations, follow 
the order of the^laee, and are most busy when other places of 
business ar%closcd. , 

A gusty March morning bail sulAuded into a sunshiny afternoon, 
nearly two years ago, when a young man, slender, above the middle 
height, with a ])hysiognouiy thoughtful yet (ielicatc, his brown hair 
wini long, slight whiskers, fin his chin a tuft, knocked at the door 
of a hous'fe in ^Barrington Street, May Fair. Hi<j mien and his 
cosluuie denoted a eliaraeter of the class ’of artists. He wore a 
pair of green trowsevs, braided wih a black stripe down their 
bides, puckered towards the waist, yet iittiiig with considerable 
preei.'ion to the boot of French leather that enclosed a well-formed 
foot. Ills waistcoat was of maroon volvtt, displaying a steel watch- 
chain 0* refined nianufaetnre, and a black satin cravat, with a coral 
brooch. 1 [is bright blue frockcoat was I'rogged and braided like 
his trowsers. As the knocker fell from the primrose-coloured 
glove that screened his hand, he uncovered, .and passing ln.s fingers 
rapidly through his hair, resumed his new silk hat, which he placed 
rather on one side of his head. 

‘•Ah! Air. Loandcr, is it you?” exelaimcd a pretty girl, who 
opened Ihe door, and blushed. 

•‘ And hovv is the good papa, Eugenie? Is ho .at L»me? For I 
want to see him much.” 

“ 1 w^l show you up to him at once, Mr. Le.aiider, for he will he 
very happy to see you. AVc have been think 11^; of hcari\ig of 
yon.” she added, talking q,s she ushered her guest up tlie narrow 
Staircase. “ The good papa has a little cold :*’<is not much, 1 hope; 
caught at iSir Wallingcrs, a large dinner y they would have the 
.hitelien wiud^i^-.s ilpen, which s])oilt all the entrees, and papa got a 
cold; hut 1 Aink, pcrha^)s, it is as niiieh vc.vation as anything else; 
you know, if anything'gocs wrong, esjiecially with (he eiitroe.®-” 

“JIo feels .as a, great arfi.st finnsf,” said Ecandor, finishing-her 
sentiaicc. •• However, 1 am not sorry at this moment to find him 
a prisoner, for 1 am pre.ssed to see him. Itds only this morning 
tliat I have returned from Mr. Coningshy’s at Ilellingsley—the 
h#UBo full, forty covers every day, and some judges. One does not 
grudge one’s labour if we arc appreciated,” added Leandcr; “ hut 
I have had my troubles. One of my marmitons has disappointed 
me; I thought I had a genius, but on the third day die lost his ^ 

head; «,ud had it not been-Ah! good papa,” he exclaimed, as the 

door opened, aud ho came forward and v'jurmly shook the hand of 
ft portly man, advanced in middle life, sitting fn an cas\trf;hair, with 
'ft glass of sujrared wAter by his side, and reading a French ucw.s-. 
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paper in Ws chamber robe, and with a white Cotton nightjap on fiis 
liead. 

“ Ah! my child,” said Papa Prevost, “ is it you? Yon sec me a 
prisoner; Eugenic has told you; a dinner at a n^irchant’s; dressed 

in a draught; cijirythiug spoiled, and I-” and sighing, I’apa 

Prevost sipped his eau sucr6e. 

“ We all have our troubles,” said Leander, in a consoling tone; 
“ but we will not speak now of vexations. I have just come from 
the .country; Daubuz has written to mb twice; be was at iny houtie 
last night; I 4>und him on my steps this morning. There is a 
grand affair on the tii]>is. The son of the Duke of llellaniont 
comes of age at Easter; it isfto be a business of the thousand and 
one nights; the whole county to be feasted. Camacho’.s wi'dding 
will do for the peasantry; roa.sted oxen, and a capon in every plat- 
tor, with some fountains df ale .-ind good Porto. <.)ur marmitous, 
too, can easily serve the pvovineial mddesse; but tlnwc is To boa 
party at the Castle, of double cream; jjriuecs of the blood, bigli 
relatives and gruiidees of the (folden Fleece. The Duke’s cook is 
not e(pial to the occasion. ’Tis an hereditary chef who gives (bii- 
ners of the time of the eoutineiitul blockade. They have written 
to Daubuz to scud them the iivst artist of the age,” said Lcamhu-; 
“and,” added be, with some licsitatifui, “ Daubuz has written 
to me.” 

“And lie Mid quii(; right, my child,” said IVevost, “for there is. 
not a man in Knnipe tbaJ is your equal. What do they sarvj- Tlict 
Abreu rivals you in flavour, and that (Jaillard has not less iuvenliou. 
But who can e»nhine gout with new coiiddniitions? ’Tis yourself, 
Tjeander; and there is no question, tlnajgh you hav(j only tweidy- 
live years, that you ate the elief of tlie age.” 

“You are always vCiy good fo me, sir,” s.aid Leandcf, heruh'ng 
his head with great resjjeet; “and I will JioT defy, tljiit to ho 
famous when you are young is the fortune of (he gc'ds. But we 
must never forget that 1 had .'in lulvaiitage wliieli Abreu and Cail- 
lard had not, and that 1 was your pupil.” 

“I hope that I have notiiijurcd you,” saKl Papa T’rcvost, witli an 
air of proud .self-content. “ What you learned from me came at 
least from a good school. It is sometliing to have served nmler 
N.apoleon,” added Prevo.st, with the grand air of the Inijierhil 
kiteheu. “ITad it not been for Waterloo, I should have liad Ihc 
eros.s.. But the Bourbons and the cooks of the Emjiire never could 
understand each Bthcr. They brought over an emigrant chef, who 
did not comprehend the taste of tlie. ago. He wished t(» bring 
jvciyriiing hack to the (iiue of tlie ml de. hmvf. When Monsieur 
passed mj«oiip of Austerlitz untasted, I know the idil fcimily was 
doomed.. But we go.ssij). ik’ou wished to consult me?* 
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“ I want not only your advice, but your assistance. This affair 
of the Duke of Bellamont’s reciuires all our cnorgies. I hope you 
will accompany me; and, indeed, we must muster all our forces. 
It is not to be d«nied that there is a want, not only of j^enius, but 
of men, in. our art. The cooks are like the civil engineers: since 
the middle class have taken to giving diuuers, rhe demand exceeds 
the supply.” 

“ There is Andrieu,” said Papa Prevost, you liad some hopes of 
iiirn?” ^ 

“ lie Is too^young; I took him to Ilcllingsley, and he lost his 
head on the fluid day. I entrusted the ioufHees' to him, and, but 
for the most desiierale personal exertions, all would have been lost. 
It was an alfair (if the bridge of Areola.” 

“Ah! mon Dieu! those are moments!” exclaimed Prevost. 
“ fxaillard and Abreu will not servo sndcr you, ch ? And if they 
would, they could not be trusted. They would betray you at the 
tciilh hour.” 

“ ’vVhat I want are generals of division, not coinm.anders in chief. 
Abreu is sufficiently bou ganain, but he has taken an engagement 
with hlousieur do Sidonia, and is not iiermiited to go out.” 

“With Monsieur de Sidonia! You onee thought of that, my 
Leander. And what is his salary?” 

“ .Not too niueli; four hundred and some Jierquisitcs. It would 
not suit me; he.sidc.s, I will take no engagement but with a crowned 
Ic'iul. iJiit Abreu likes travelling, and lie has his own carriage; 
which pleases him.” 

“ 'I'liere are Philippon and Duniorean,” said Prevost; “they are 
very safe.” 

“ i was thinking of tliom,” said Lcander, “they are safe—under 
•you. 4Aud there is au Englislimaii, Smit, he is chef at Sir Stan¬ 
ley’s, blit lys master is away at tliis moment. lie b.as talent.” 

“ ifouw.olf, four chefs, with your marmitons; it would do,” said 
Pnwost. 

“ h’or tile kitchen,” saiih Leaiider; “ but wlio is to dress the 
tables?” 

“ A—b!” cxelaimcd Pajia Prevost, shaking bis bead. 

“Daubnz’ bead man, Trenton, is the only one I could trust; .and 
he wants fancy, though his style is broad and bold, lie made a 
pyramid of jiines relieved witli graiics without destroying the out¬ 
line, very good, this last week, at Ilcllingsley. But Trenton has 
been upset on the railroad, and much injured. Eveu if he recover, 
hi* hand will tremble so for the next month that I could have no 
confidence in him.” 

“ Perhaps you might find some one at the Duke’s?” 

• “ Outbf the (jnestioii!” said Jjcaiider; “I make it alway.s aeon- 
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dition that the head of every department shall be appeynted by 
myself. I take Pcllcrhii with me for the confectionary. How 
often have I seen the effect of a first-rate dinner spoiled by a vul¬ 
gar dessert! laid flat on the table, for example, of with ornaments 
that look as if they had been hired at a pastry-cook’striumphal 
arches, and Cliiiietfe pagodas, and solitary pine^ springing up out 
of icc-tubs surrounded with peaches, as if they were in tlie window 
of a fruiterer of Coverft, Garden.” 

“All! it is incredible what uneducated people will do,” said* 
Prevost. “ The dressing of the tables wife a deparimenlrof itself 
in the Imperial Kitchen.’! 

“ It demands an artist of a hjgli calibre,'' said Jjoandcr. “ I only 
know one man who realizes my idea, and he is .at 8t. Petarsburgh. 
You donot know Anastase? There is a man! Hut the Emperor 
has him secure. He can saarccly complain, howeVer, since he is 
decorated, and h.as the rank of full colonel.” 

“ Ah.* ” said Prevost, mournfully, “ there is no recognition of 
genius in this 001111117. Wliat think you of Vancsse, my child ? 
He has had a regular education.” 

“In a bad school: as a pis allcr one might put up with him. 
But his eternal tiers of bon-bons! As if they were ranged for a 
supper of the Carnival, and my guests were going to pelt each 
other! No, I could not stand Vancsse, papa.” 

“The dressing of the table: ’tLs a rare talent,” said*Provost, 
•mournfully, “and always w.ss. In the Imperial kitchen—^—” 

“Papa,” said Eugenio, opening the door, and putting ni licr 
head, “here is Monsieur Vaiiillette just come from Brussels. He 
has brought you a b.askct of truffles from Ardennes. I told him 
you were on business—but to-night, if you be at home, he could 
come.” 

“Vaiiillette!” exclaimed Prevost, starting iii his ^‘hair, “our 
little Vanillettc! There is your man, Leaudi-r. lie uS.s my first 
pupil, ns you were my Inst, my child. Bring up our little Vanil¬ 
lettc, Eugenie, lie is in the liouselifrld of King Leopold, and his 
forte is dressing the table! ” . 


CHAPTER II. 

The Duke of Bellamout was a iicrsonage who, from life rank, 
his blood, and his wealth, miglit almost be placed at the head of 
the English nobility.^ Althougli the grandson of a mere country 
gentleman, his fortunate ancestor, in the decline of the last cen¬ 
tury, had captivated the heiress of the Moiitaciites, Dukes of Bel- 
lamait, a celebrated racf of the times of the Plantagcnets. _ Tlie 
bridegroom, aT'tlie moment of Jiis marriage, liad* adapted* tlie illus- 
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titous name of his young and beautiful wife. Mr. Montocute was 
by nature'a man of energy and of an enterprising«pirit. His vast 
and early success rapidly developed his native powers. With the 
castles and domaijjs and boroughs of the Bellamonts, he resolved 
also to acqiyrc their ancient baronies and their modern coronets. 
The times were favourable to hi^ projects, tlmugh they might 
require tlic devotion of a life*. He married amid the disa-sters of 
the American war. The king and his minister appreciated the 
iudcpeiidcut support afforded them by Mr. Montacute, who repre¬ 
sented hi^ county, and wlio commanded five votes in the House 
-besides his owft. He was one.of the chief pillars^f their cause; 
but he was not only independent, jjc was conscientious and had 
scruples. Saratoga staggered him. The defection of the Mouta- 
cutc votes, at this moment, would have at once terminated the 
slriigiile between England and her coloyiics. A fresh illustration 
of the advantages of our parliamentary constitution 1 The inde¬ 
pendent Mr. Montacute, however, stood by his sovereign; h's live 
votes continued to cheer the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and 
liieir master took his sc.at and the oaths in the House of Lords, as 
Earl of Ijcllaniout and Viscount Montacute. 

This might be considered sufficiently well for one generation; 
hut the silver siioon which some fairy had placed in the cradle of 
the Earl of Bcllamont was of colossal proportions. The French 
Itovoiutioiusuccceded the American war, and wa.s occasioned by it. 
It was butjust, therefore, that it also shquld bring its huge quota 
to the ffievation of the man whom a colonial revolt had made au 
carl. Amid the panic of Jacobinism, the declamations of tho 
friend.s of the people, tho .sovereign having no longer Hanover for 
a refuge, and the prime iniuister e.vamined as a witno.ss in favour 
t»f.the very persons whom he was trying for^high treason, the Earl 
of Bellamoiit m.'ide a calm visit to Downing Street, and requested 
the revival fi Ml the Ijonours of the ancient Earls and Dukes of 
Bellamoiit in his own jiersoii. Mr. I’itt, who was llir from favour¬ 
able to tho exclusive eharaeter which distinguished the English 
jieerage in the last century, was himself not disinclined to accede 
to the gentle roipiest of his powerful supporter; but the king was 
less flexible. His majesty, indeed, was on principle not opposed to 
Ijie revival of titles in families to whom the domains witliout the 
honours of tho old nobility had descended; and he recognised tho 
claim of the present Earls of Bellamoiit eventually to regain tho 
str.awbcrry leaf which had adorned the coronet of tlie fathef of the < 
presiyit countess. But the king was of opinion that this supreme 
distinction ought only to bo conferred on the blood of the old 
house, and that a generation, therefore, imist necessarily elapio 
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before a Duke of Bellamont could again figure in the golden book 
of the English (sistocraey. 

But George the Third, with all his firmness, was doomed to fre¬ 
quent discomfiture. His lot was cast in troubjed waters, and he 
had often to deal with individuals as inflexible as lums.elf. Benja¬ 
min Franklin wa#not more calmly contumacious than the individual 
whom Ms treason had made an Plnglish peer. In that ago of vio¬ 
lence, change and paiSic, power, directed by a clear brain and an 
olxlnrate spirit, could not fall of its« aim; and so it turned o’..t, 
that, in the very teeth of the royal will, the simple coui^try gentle¬ 
man, whose vcj^ name was forgotten, became, at the commeuei'mcnt 
of this century. Duke of Bel'amont, Marquis of Monfiicutc, Kart 
of Bellamont, Dacre, and Villeroy, with all the baronies of the 
Plantagenets in addition. The only revenge of the king wa.s, 
that ho never would give the Duke of Bellamont the garter. It 
was as well perhaps that there should bo something for his son to 
desire 

The Duke .and Duchess of Bellamont were the liiind.somest 
couple in England, and devoted to each other, but they had only 
one child. Fortunately, that child was a son. Precimts life! 'I’he 
Marquis of Montaeute was married before ho was of age. Not a 
moineiit was to be lost to tind heirs for all these honours. Per- 
hap.s, had his parents been les.s ])reeipilatoi, their object might have 
been more securely obtained, 'i'he union was not a diappy one. 
The first dnko had. howover, the gratification of dying a. grand¬ 
father. Hi.s successor bore no resemblance to him, except in that 
beauty which became a charncteristic of tbe race. He was born 
to enjoy, not to create. A man of pleasure, the chosen coui])anion 
of the Jiegent in his age of riot, he wa.s eiit oil in Ids prime; hiit 
be lived long <'nongh to break ids wife’s heart and his son’s spirit; 
like himself, too, an oidy eliild. 

Tile present Duke of Bellamont liad inh/srited something of the 
clear intidligence of Ids graiidsire, with the gentle disimsitimi of 
his niotlier. His fair abilities, and his hcnevolent ineliiiations, liad 
been cultivated. His motlierhad watched ver tlie child, in whom 
she found alike the eh.arm and considatiun of lier life. But, at a, 
certain period of youth, the formation of eharaeter requires a 
masculine impulse, and that was wanting. The dnke disliked his 
son; in time he became even jealous of him. The duke had found 
himsi lf a father at too early a period of life. Ilim.self in hi.s lusty 
»youth,*116 started ^ith alarm at the form that recalled his earliest 
and most brilliant hour, and who might jirove a rival. The son 
was of a gentle and alleetiouatc nature, and sighed for the tendcr- 
ii<* 3 s of his harsh aiifi .almost vindictive nareiit. But he had not 
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i?iat passionate soul which mif'ht have appealed, and perhaps not in 
vain, to the dormant sympathies of the fceing whs had created him. 
Tile young Montacute was by nature of an extreme shyness, and 
the a(;eidouts oft, his life had not tended to dissijiate his i)ainful 
want of s<4t' -confidence. Physically courageoas, his moral tiiniility 
was reinarhable. Jle alternately blushed or grtiw pale in his rare 
inlerviinvs with his father, trembled in silence before the nndo- 
scrvcil sarcasm, and often endwed the uifjust accusation without 
Jin attempt to vindicate himself. Alone, and in tears alike of woe 
and indignation, he curifed the want of resolutinu or ability which 
had again missed the opportunity that,J)oth fog his mother and 
himself, might have placed affair* in a happier position. Most 
|)ersons, under these circumstances, would have become bitter, hut 
Montacute was too tender for malice, and so he only turned 
melanelioly. 

Oil tile tlirc.shold of manhood, Montacute lost Ids mother, and 
this sei'iiied the catastroplie of his unha])py life. His fatlie" iicitlier 
shared Ids grief nor attcmiitcd so alleviate it. On the contrary, he 
.‘ eemed to redouble Ids eftorts to mortify his son. llis great object 
was to |)reveiit Lord Montacute from entering society, and he was 
so complete a master of the nervous lemjierament on wldeli he was 
aeting, that there apjiearcd a fair ebaiice of bis succecdin,g in bis 
iieneudeut iiiteutious. When Ids son’s edne,itiou was completed, 
the diiki,»would not furnish him with the means of moving in the 
world in'a hecoming' manner, or even !*mctioii his travelling. His" 
(iraec was resolved to break ids soii’.s spirit by keeping him im¬ 
mured ill (he country. Other heirs apjiarent of a rich seignory 
would soon iiave removYd lliese dilliculties. By bill or liy bond, by 
li'iiiig usury, or by post-obit liipiidation, by all the means that ]»ri- 
late iVieiuls or public offices could supply,the .sinews of war would 
have jsjen fol’thconiiiig. They would have heateu their fathers’ 
hoises at'Newmarkot, eclipsed them with tlicir mistres.sos, ami, 
.-itliiig for their boroughs, voted against their party. But Monta- 
eide was not one of tliose young heroes who rendered so distin- 
g-iiiflii d tint earlier )*irt of this century. He had jiassed his life so 
imu i) miiong vvmiieii tviid elergymcii, tliat l^e had never emancipated 
Iiimself from the old law that eiijidned him to honour a parent. 
Besides, with all his shyness and timidity, he was extremely proud. 
1 le never forgot that he was a Montacute, though he had forgotten, 
like the world in general, that his graudfathor once bore a different 
and lininbler name. All merged in the greaj fact, that Se was rtic 
lii'ing re])resentative of those Mimtacutes of Bellaiiioiit, whose wild 
and politic aebievements, or the suslained splendour of whose stately 
life, li:n> for seven liuiidi-cd years formed % stirring and superlnpor. 
thm of tfie IiirSloi'y and manners (|J' our country, fieatli was pre- 
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ferable, in bis view, to having such a name soiled in the haunts of 
jockeys and courtezans ai*i usurers; and, keen as was the anguisli 
which the conduct of the duke to his mother or himself had often 
occasioned him, it was sometimes equalled in degtee by the sorrow 
and the shame which he endured when he heard of the name of 
Bellaniont only iif connection ^ilh ;jomo stratS'gem of the turf or 
some frantic revel. 

Without a friend, ifimost without an acquaintance, Montacute 
sought refuge in love. She who shod V)ver hi.s mournful life thS 
divine ray of feminine sympathy was his cousin, the dpuglfter of his 
mother’s brotheV, an English peer, but resident in the north of Ire¬ 
land, where he had vast ])ossessiious. It was a family otherwise litdo 
calculated to dissipate the reserve and gloom of a depressed and 
melancholy youth; puritanical, severe, and formal in their mannci s. 
their relaxations a Bible Siasety, or a meeting for the conversion <if 
the Jew.s. But Lady Katheriue was beautiful, and all were kind to 
one to.'vhom kindness was strange, and the soft pathos of who.'C 
solitary sjiirit demanded atfection. 

Montacute ro(|uested his father’s perrais.sion to marry his cousin, 
and was immediately refused. The duke particularly disliked his 
wife’s family; but the fact is, ho had no wish that his son should 
ever maiTy. lie meant to perpetuate his race himself, and was at 
this moment, in tlic midst of his orgies, meditating a second alli¬ 
ance, which should compcnsat(! him for his boyish blunder. ‘ In this 
■state of afiairs Montacute, at length stung to resistance, inspired 
by the most pow<‘rful of pas.sions, and acted upon by a sironger 
volition than hi.s own, was planning a marriage in spite of his father 
—love, a cottage by an Irish lake, iind seven hundred a-year; 
when intelligence arrived that his father, who.se powerful frame 
and vigorous health seemed to menace a patriarchal term, was dead! 

The new I luke of Bellamont had no experience of ^tlie >’ orhl: 
but, though long cowed by his father, he had a strong characicu-. 
Though the circle of his ideas was necessarily contracted, they were 
all clear tind firm. In his moody yoVith he had imbibed certain 
impressions and arrived at certain conclusidlis, and they never 
qtiitted him. llis mother was his model of feminine perfeclion, 
and he had loved his cousin because .‘•he bore a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to her aunt. Again, he was of opinion that the tie between 
the father and the son ought to be one of the most intimate eonti- 
donce, and the most refined tenderness, and he resolved that, if 
I’rovideniSB favoured Iiim with oifspring, his child should ever lind 
in him ah.solule devotion of thought and feeling. 

A variety of causes and cirennistances had imjiressed him with a 
conviction that what is failed fasiiionahlc life was a eoirymuiid <d‘ 
frivolity and fraud, of folly and v.'cc; and he resolved iiever to outer 
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it.* To this he was, perhaps, in some degree unconsciously prompted 
hy his reserved disposition and by his painful senstf of inexperience 
_for he looked forward to this world with almost as much of ap¬ 
prehension as of dislike. To politics, in the vulgar sense of the 
word, he ha 4 an equal repugnance. He had a lofty idea of his 
duty to his sovereign*and his co^iintry^aud felt witfiin him the ener¬ 
gies that would respond to a conjuncture. But he acceded to his 
title in a period of calmness, when nothing was called in question, 
and no danger was apprehen’lcd; and as for the fights of factions, 
the duke altogether held* himself aloof from them; he wanted 
nothing—not even the blue ribbon which he was sibon obliged to 
take. Next to his domestic hearth, all his being was concentrated 
in his duties as a great proprietor of the soil. On these he had 
long pondered, and these he attemjited to fulfil. That performance, 
indeed, was as much a source of deliglit to,him as of obligation. 
He loved the country and a country life. His reserve seemed to 
melt away the moment he was on his own soil. Courteous he ever 
was, but then ho became gracious and hearty. He liked to assem¬ 
ble “the county” around him; to keep “the county” together; 
“ the county” seemed always his first thought; he was proud of 
“ tile county,’ where he reigned supreme, not more from his vast 
possessions, than from the influence of his sweet yet stately cha¬ 
racter. which made those devoted to him who otherwise were inde¬ 
pendent of 4 us sway. 

From strliitened circumstances, and without having had a single 
fancy of youth gratified, the Duke of Bellamout had been suddenly 
summoned to the lordship of an estate scarcely inferior in size and 
aevemie to some contiucntjj,l prineiiialities; to dwell in palaces and 
castles, to be surrounded by a disciplined retinue, and to find every 
wish and want gratified before they could b» cxj)resscd or antici- 
])ated. Yet he showed no elation, and acceded to his inheritance 
as serene as if he hud .never felt a pang or proved a necessity. 
She whom in the hour of trial he hod selected for the future partner 
of his life, though a remarkable woman, by a singular coincidence 
of feeling—for it was a* much from her original character as from 
sympathy with her husband—confirmed him i^j all his moods. 

K.atherine, Duchess of Bellamont, was beautiful: small and deli¬ 
cate in structure, with a dazzling complexion, and a smile which, 
though rare, was of the most winning and brilliant character. 
Her rich brown hair and her deep blue eye might have become a 
Dryad; but her brow denoted intellect of a high ordgr, ai?d her 
inoutli. spoke inexorable resolution. 8he was a woman of fixed 
opinions, and of firm and compact prejuihces. Brought up in an 
austere circle, where on all matters irrevocablfc judgmei^ had beef 
passedj whicli enjoyed the advantages of knowing exactly what 
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was true in dogma, what just in conduct, and what correct in mitn- 
ners, she had eal'ly acquired the convenient habit of decision, wliile 
her studious mind employed its considerable energies in mastering 
every writer who favoured those opinions whichVhe had previously 
determined were the right ones. The duchess wasedeep in the 
divinity of the seventeenth cejitury. In the oontroversies between 
the two churches, she^could have perplexed St. Omera or Maynooth. 
Chillingworth might be found in her boudoir. Not that her 
Grace’s reading was confined to divifiitj'; on the contrary, it Was 
various and extensive. Puritan in religion, she lyas ifrccisian in 
mor.als; but in both slie was sincere. She was so in ivU things. 
Her nature w'as frank and iSinple; if she were inflexible, she at 
least wished to be just; and though very conscious of the greatness 
of her position, she was so sensilde of its duties, that there was 
scarcely any exertion w'hiA she would evade, or any liuniilii.y from 
which she would shrink, if she believed she were doing her duty to 
her CTod or to her neiglibour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Duke of Bellamout found no 
obstacle in his wife, who otherw'ise very much influenced his con¬ 
duct, to the ])]ans which he had pre-coneeived for the conduct of 
his life after marriage. The duchess shrank, with a feeling of 
haughty terror, from that world of fashion, which would have so 
willingly greeted her. Huring the greater part of the year, tlu-re- 
fore, the Ilellainonts resided in their magnificent eas'.le. in their 
distant cojmty, occupied With all the business and the jdepsui es ol' 
the provinces. While the duke, .at the head of the niagisii-aey, in 
the managcinenti of his estates, and in the sports of which he was 
fond, found ample occupation, his wifa gave an impulse to the 
I'h.arity of the county, founded schools, endowed churches, na eived 
their neighbours, read her hooks, and amused herself in the crea¬ 
tion of beautiful gardens, for which she had a, jtassion. , 

After Easier. I’arliament reipuring their-jirescnce, the court-yard 
of one of the few ))alaces in Ijondou ojioned, and the world learnt 
iliat tlio Duke and Duchess of Bollhmont had arrived .at lielhiiaont 
ilouse, from Montaeutc C.astle. During their stay in town, which 
they made as brief as tln-y well could, and which in.'ver c.aceeded 
three months, they gave a .series of great dinners, lu'incip.illy 
attended by noble relations, and those families of the eoiinly who 
were so fortunate .as to have also .a re.sidenci^ iii London, llegn- 
larly every year, also, there was a grand banquet given to some 
members of the royal family by the Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
niout, and regularly every ye.ar the Duke and Duehe.ss of Bella- 
inont had the honour of (lining at the iialace. Except at a ball or 
concert uiyler the royal roof, the Duke and l)uehejs,w.ere never 
,seen anywhere in the evcniicg. The great la'die's indei'd, the; Lady 
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St. Julians, and the Marchionesses of Deloraine, always sent them 
invitations, though they were ever declined. But*the Bellamonts 
miiintained a sort of traditional acquaintance with a few great 
houses, cither by Ac ties of relationship, which, among the aris¬ 
tocracy, are^ery ramified, or by occasionally rejeiving travelling 
magnificoes at their hospitable «astlo» 

To the great body, however, of what is callgd “ the World"—the 
world that lives in St. James’ Street and Pall Mall, tliat looks out 
of a club window, and surycys mankind as Lucretius from his phi¬ 
losophic toVers the world of the Georges and the Jemmys; of 
Mr. Cassilis and Mr. Melton; of the MiifoMs and flic Fitzherons, 
the Berners and the Egertons, the iMr. Ormsbys and the Alfred 
Monntcbe.sneys—the Duke .and Duchess of Bellaraont were abso¬ 
lutely unknown. All that the world knew was, that there w'as a 
great peer who was called Duke of Bdllamont; tlmt there was a 
groat house in London, with a court-yard, which bore his name; 
thiit be had a castle in the country, which was one of the boasts of 
England; .■ind that this great duke had a duchess; but they never 
met (hem anywhere, nor did their w'ives and their sisters, and the 
ladies wliom they admireil, or w'ho admired them, either at bailor 
at breakfast, cither at morning’ dances or at evening dejeuners. It 
was clear, therefore, that the Bellamonts might bo very great 
people, but they were not in “ soeiigy." 

It must Jiave been some organic! law, or some fate whicli uses 
strncluit*! for its fullihnent. but .again it'se-emed that the continu¬ 
ance! of the great house at Montacute should depend ujam the life 
of a single! being. The duke, like hi.s father, and his grandfather, 
was favoiu'cd only with one ehild. but thiit child was iigain a son. 
From the nioiueint of his bii’lh, the very existence' of his parents 
seemed identified with his welfire. The dilke Jind his wife mutu¬ 
ally assiunod to each .ithor a secondary position, in eompiirison with 
thiit oceuiiiod by their olfspring. From the hour of Ins birth to 
the! inome'iil. when this history eqiens, and when he was about to 
cennplete his majority, never had .such sedicitndc been lavished on 
human being, iis Imd been continuously devoted to the life of the 
young Lord Montacute. During his e.irlieuredueation he scarcely 
einitted home. He had, inde'cel. once bce'ii shown to Eton, sur¬ 
rounded by faithful domestics, and aecomp.anieel by a jirivate! tutor, 
whose' vigilaneo would not have elisgnieed a superintendent of 
pe)li(_'e; but the scarlet fever happened to break out during ]ns first 
half, and Lord Memt.acute was instantly snatel»ed away from the' 
scene eif danger, where he was never again to appear. At eighteen, 
he'we'nt to Christchurch. His mother, «vhoJiail nursed him herl 
sedf, wrota to him eyery ebiy; but this was not found s'lfticient, mid 
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the duke hired a residence in the neighbourhood of the university, 
in order that they might occasionally see their son during term. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Saw Eskdale just now.’boaid Mr. CassiliS', at White’s, “going 
down to the Duke,of Bcllamont’s. Great doings there—sou 
comes of age at Easter—wonder what sort of fellow he is ? Any¬ 
body know anything about him ?” 

“ I wonder what his father’s rent-roll is,” said M». Orinsby. 

“ They say it’s quite'clear,” said’Lord Fitzheron. 

“ Safe for that,” said Lord iAilford; “ and plenty of ready money 
too I should think, for one never heard of the present duke doing 
anything.” 

“ He does a good deal in his county,” said Lord Valentine. 

“ I don’t call that anything,” said Lord Milford; “ but I mean 
to say he never played—was never seen at Newmarket, or did 
anything which anybody can remember. In fact, he is a person 
whose name you never by any chance hear mentioned.” 

“ He is a sort of cousin of mine,” said Lord Valentine; “ .and 
we are all going down to the coming of age—^tliat is, we are 
asked.” 

“ Then you can tell us wh.at sort of fellow the son is.” 

“I never saw him,” said Lord Valentine; “but I'know the 
duchess tojd my mother last year, that Montacutc, throughout Ids 
life, had never occasioned her a single moment’s pain.” 

Here there w.as a general laugh. 

“ Well, I have no doubt he will make up for lost time,” said 
Mr. Ormsby, demurely. 

“Nothing like manlma’s darling for upsetting a coach,” said 
Lord Milford. “ You ought to bring your cousin here, Vtdentine; 
we wouldassist the development of his unsophisticated intelligence.” 

“ If I go down, I will pnqiose it to him.” 

“Why if?” said Mr. Cassilis; “sort of thing I should like to 
see once uncommonly—oxen roasted alive, old armour, and the 
girls of the village ah' running about as if they were behind the 
scenes.” 

“Is that the way you did it at your majority, George?” said 
Lord Fitzheron. 

“Egad, I kept my arrival at years of discretion at Brighton. I 
'believe it wav the last fun there ever was at the I’avilion. The 
poor dear king, God bless him! proposed my health, and made 
the devil’s own speech; we all began to pipe. He was Regent 
thfo. Youq father was there, Valeutiue—ask him if heTcmembcrs 
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if. That was a scene! I won'6 say how it ended: but the best 
joke is, I got a letter from my governor a few dajs after, with an 
account of what they had all been doing at Brandingham, and 
rowing me for not coming down, and 1 found out 1 bad kept my 
coming of »ge the wrong day." 

“ Did you tell thowi ?” 

“ Not a word: I was afraid we mighnuw^ had to go through it 
over again.” 

* “I suppose old Bellamontf is the devil’s own screw,” said Lord 
Milford. Ejch governors, who have never been hard up, always 
arc.” 

“No: I believe he is a very goiM sort of fellow,” said Lord 
Valentine; “at least my people always say so. 1 don’t know 
much about him, for they never go anywhere.” 

“Tliey have got Leander down at Montacute,” said Mr. Cas- 
silis. “Had not such a thing as a cook in the whole county. 
Tlicy say Lord Eskdalc arranged the cuisine for them; sb you 
will feed well, 'Valentine.” 

“ That’s something: and one can cat before Easter; but when 
the balls begin-” 

“ Oh! as for that, you will have dancing enough at Montacute; 
it’s expected on those occasions—Sir Kogcr dc Coverlcy, tenants’ 
daughters, and all that sort of thing. Deuced funny; but I must 
say, if I am to have a lark, I like Vauxhall.” 

“I njvcr met the Bellamonts,” said Lord Milford, musingly. 
“ Arc there any daughters?” 

“ None.” 

“ Tliat’s a bore. A single daughter, even if there bo a son, 
may he made someihing of; because, in nine cases out of ten, 
there is a round sum in the settlements for>the younger children, 
and she fakes it all.” 

. “ That’s tile case of Lady Blanche Bickerstaffe,” said Lord 
Fitzhoron. “ She will have a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“ Ton don't ineau that!” suid Lord Valentine; “and she is a 
very nice giii, too.” 

“ You are yuite WTong about the hundrc^hous.and, Fitz,” said 
Lord Milford; “ for I made it my business to iuciuiro most par- 
lieularly into the affair: it is only iifty.” 

“ In these cases, the best rule is only to believe half,” said Mr. 
Ormsby. 

“ Then you have only got twenty thousanc^ a-yeaj, Oilnsby,” 
s.aid diiord Mili'ord, laughing, “because the world gives you 
forty.” 

“ Well, yj must do the best wc can in thSse hard tjpics,” saSl 
Mr.^ruisby, with aii air of mock resignation. “ 'With your Dukes 
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of Bellamont and all these grandees on the stage, we little nftn 

shall be scarcely able to hold up our heads.” 

“Come, Ormsby,” said Lord Milford, “tell us the amount of 
your income tax.” 

“ Tliey say Sir Robert quite blushed when he saw |he figure at 
which you were 'sacked, and declared it was downright spoliation.” 

“ You young men arc" always talking about money,” said Mr. 
Ormsby, shaking his*head; “you should think of higher things.” 

“I wonder what young Montacute will be thinking of this time 
next year,” said Lord Fitzheron. ' , 

“There wCl be idc^ity of people thinking of t’lim,” said Mr. 
Cassilis. “Egad, you gcnllcnien must .stir yourselvc.s, if you 
mean to be turned off. You will liavc rivals.” 

“ Ho will be no rival to me,” said Lord Milford; “ for I am an 
avowed fortune-hunter, and that you say he does not care for, at 
least, at present.” 

“And I marry only for love,” said Lord Valentine, laughing; 
“ and so we shall not clash.” 

“Ay, ay; but if he will not go to the heiresses, the heiresses 
will go to him,” said Mr. Ormsby. “ I have seen a good deal of 
these, things, and 1 generally observe the eldest son of a duke 
takc.s a fortune out of the market. Why, there is llc.aumanoir, 
he is like Videiitiiie • I suppose he intends to marry for love, a.s ho 
is always in that way; but the heiresses never leave him alone, 
and in the long run you cannot with.stand it; it’s like a bribe; a 
mail is indignant at the b.are thought, refuses t}ie first bffer, ami 
pockets the second.” 

“ It is very immoral, and very unfair,” said Lord Milford, “ that 
any man should marry for tin, who does not want it.” 


CHATTER IV. 

The Forest of Montacute, in the north of England, is the name 
given to an extensive district, which in many parts olfers no evi¬ 
dence of the propriety of its title. The laud, c.speeially during 
the last century, h’s been effectively cleared, and pre.iieni.s, in 
general, a champaign view; rich and rural, but far from pictu¬ 
resque. Over a wide expanse, the eye ranges on corn-fields and 
rich hedge-rows, many a sparkling spire, and many a merry wind¬ 
mill. In the extreme dist.aiice, on a clear day, may lie di.sitcumcd 
the blue hi'ls of the Border, and towards tlie north the cultivated 
connlry ceases, and the dark form of the old forest sjiread.i into 
the Landscape. The tvajolleij, imwever, who may he tempted to 
flenctrateyjihcse sylvan recosse.s, will find much tliat, y .beantiful, 
and little that is savage. Jle will be struck by the capital road 
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that winda among the groves of ancient oak, and the turfy and 
• ferny wilderness which extends on each side, whence the deer 
gaze on him with haughty composure, as if conscious that he was 
an intruder into thCir kingdom of whom they need have no fear. 
As he advaifces, he observes the number of cross routes which 
branch off from the Inain road,, and 'diicli, though of less dimen¬ 
sions, are equally remarkable for their'Tnfcijferly structure and 
compact condition. 

Sometimes the land is clSared, and he finds himself by the 
homestead of ^ forest farm, and remarks the buildings, distin- 
guislied not only by their neatness but the propfiety of their 
I'ustic architecture. Still udviuicing,*the deer become rarer, and 
the road is formed by an avenue of chestnuts; the forest, on each 
side, being now transformed into vegetable gardens. Tlie stir of 
po])idatioii is soon evident. Persons arefmoving to and fro on the 
side i)ath of tiie I'oad. Horsemen and carts seem returning from 
market; women with empty baskets, and then the rare vision of 
a stage eoac^h. The ])Ostilioii spm'S his liorses, cracks his whip, 
and dashes at full gallop into the town of Montacutc, the capital 
<if tlie forest. 

It is the prettiest little town in the world, built entirely of hewn 
siojio, the He]l-])aved and well-lighted streets as neat as a Dutch 
\illage. I'liere are two cliurches; one of groat antiquity, the 
other raised*l)y the present dnke, but' in the liest style of Cliris- 
lian arcliitocture. Tlie bridge that spans the liille but rijiiid river 
j.ielle, is jierlmps a trifle too vast and Uoman for its site; but it 
v.as built by the first duke of the second dynasty, wJio was always 
afraid of underl)nilding his position. The town was also indebted 
to liiin for tboir iiall, a Palladian palace. lilfintacute is a corpo¬ 
rate’ (own, and, under the eld sysleiii, returned two members to 
I’arliaoicut. Tlie amount of its ])ojinl.uiou. according to the rule 
generally obseined, might have jireserved it from disfranciiiscmenf, 
Imt, as eaerv house helongeil to the duke, and as he was what, in 
tlie confused jdiraseology of tlA revolutionary war, was called 
'Tory, tlio IMiigs look c 5 re to put Alontaciue in .Schednle A. 

'rile tono-li.ill, the market-),lace, a literarj in.stitulion, and the 
new chiireh, torin, with some very good bouses of ri’cent erectiou, 
a’bandseme Mpiare, in which there is a fountain, a gift to the 
town from tlie ],resent duchess. 

At (lie I'xiremity of the town, the ground rises, and on a woody 
sleeii, whieli is in faet the termination of a long range, of fable- 
land, Vii.iy be seen the towers of the oiiti'r court of Alontacutc 
Pasile. Till' jirinciiial Imilding, which is^ ust and of various ages, 
•Iroiii tlic.iilqntagencts to the CJueliilis, rises on a terjaco, froiff 
Whiek on tlie side opposite to the to# n, you descend iiit^ a well- 
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timbered inclopre, called the Home Park. Farther on, the forest 
again appears—the deer again crouch in their fern, or glance 
along the vistas; nor does this green domain terminate till it 
touches the vast and purple moors that divide the kingdoms of 
Great Britain. 

It was on an early d^ April; that the dhke was sitting in his 
private room, a pc'i m one hand, and looking up with a face of 
pleasurable emotion at his wife, who stood by his side, her right 
arm sometimes on the back of his* chair and sometimes on his 
shoulder, while, with her other hand, between the intervals of’ 
speech, she j&’cssed a handkerchief to her eyes, bedewed with the 
expression of an affectionatS excitemen.. 

“It is too much,” said her Grace. 

“ And one in such a handsome manner! ” said the duke. 

“ I would not tell our dear child of it at this moment,” said the 
duchciss; “ he has so much to go through! ” 

“ You are right, Kate. It will keep till the celebration is over. 
How delighted he will be 1 ” 

“ My dear George, I sometimes think we are too happy.” 

“ You arc not half as happy as yon deserve to be,” replied her 
husband, looking up with a smile of affection; and then he finished 
his reply to the letter of Mr. Hungerford, one of the county mem¬ 
bers, informing the duke, that now Lord Montaente was of age, 
he intended at once to withdraw from Parliament, having for a 
long tiu'c fixed on the majority of the heir of the house.of Bella- 
mout, as the signal for that event. “I accepted the post,” said 
Mr. Hungerford, “ much against my will. Your Grace behaved 
to me at the time in the liandsomcst manner, and, indeed, ever 
since, with respect to this subject. But a Marquis of Montacuto 
is, in my opinion, and, I believe I may add, in that of the whole 
county, our proper representative; besides, we want young blood 
in the House.” 

“It certainly is done in the handsomest manner,” said the duke. 

“ But then you know, George, you behaved to him in the hand¬ 
somest manner—lie says so, as you do indeed to everybody; and 
this is your reward.^ 

“I should be very sorry indeed if Hungerford did not withdraw 
with perfect satisfaction to himself, and his family too,” urged the 
duke; “ they are most respectable people, one of the most respectabl e 
famijies in the county—I should be quite grieved if this step were 
taken without tlmir entire and hearty concurrence.” 

“ Of course it is,” said the duchess, “ with the entire and' hearty 
concurrence of every one. Mr. Hungerford says so. And I must 
say that,»though few things could have gratified me merre, I quilo 
agree M*". lIungerfoAl that a Lord Montacute is the mitiq^il 
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Dietober for the county; and I liave no doubt that if Mr. Hunger- 
ford, or any one else in his position, had not resigilfed, they never 
could have met our child without feeling the greatest embarrass¬ 
ment.’' 

“ A man tiiough, and a man of Hungerford’s position, an old 
family in the county,^oes not Ijke to figure as a*warming-pan,” 
said the duke, thoughtfuDy. “ I thinl?*xi?ia8 been done in a very 
handsome manner.” 

* And we will show our sense of it,” said the duchess. “ The 
Ilungerforda shall feel, wMfen they come hero on Thursday, that 
they are among*our best friends.!’ 

“ That is my own Kate I Here is ft letter from your brother. 
They will be here to-morrow. Eskdale cannot come over till 
Wednesday. He is at home, but detained by a meeting about his 
new harbour.” 

«I am delighted that they will be here to-morrow,” said the 
duchess; “ I am so anxious that he should see Kate before the 
castle is full, when he will have a thousand calls upon his time! I 
feel persuaded that he will love her at first sight. And as for 
their being cousins, why, we were cousins, and that did not hinder 
us from loving each other.” 

“ If she resemble you as much as you resembled your aunt-” 

s.".id the duke, looking up. 

“ She is ray perfect image, my very self, Harriet soys, in dispo¬ 
sition, as well as face and form.” 

“ Then our son has a good chance of being a very happy man,” 
said the duke. 

“ Tliat he should come qf age, enter Parliament, and many in 
the same year! We ought to be very thankful. What a happy 
year-!” 

“ But not one of these events has yet occurred,” said the duke, 
smiling. 

“ But they all will,” said the duchess—“under Providence.” 

“ I would not precipitate marriage.” 

“ Certainly not; nor sliould I wish him to think of it before the 
autumn. I should like him to bo married on our wedding-day.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The sun shone brightly, there was a triumphal arch at every 
road; the market-place and the town-hall were,caparisooned like 
steedsribr a tournament, every house had its garland; the flags 
were flying on every tower and steeple. .There was such a peal 
af bells yon pguld scarcely hear your neighbour’s voice; tjien came 
dfecharges of artillcry,‘and then bursts «f music from various bands. 
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all playing different tunes. The country people came trooping<n, 
some on horseback, some in carts, some in procession. The Tem¬ 
perance band made an immense noise, and the Odd Fellows were 
loudly cheered. Every now and then one of the duke’s yeomanry 
galloped through the town in his regimentals of grepi and silver, 
with his dark dhwing plume and chattering y^’hre, and with an air 
of business-like dcspcHrtiWIffas if he were carrying a message from 
the commander-in-cTiief in the thickest of the fight. 

Before the eventful day of which tJiis merry mom was the har¬ 
binger, the arrivals of guests at the Castle had beep numerous 
and important. First came the brother of the duchess, with his 
countess, and then* fair daugliter the Lady Katherine, whose fate, 
unconsciously to herself, had alrc.ady been sealed by her noble 
relatives. She was destined to be the tliird Katherine of Bclla- 
mont that her fortunate house had furnished to these illustrious 
walls. Nor, if unaware of her high lot, did she seem unworthy of 
it. Her mien was prophetic of the state assigned to her. This 
was her first visit to Montacute since her early childhood, .and she 
had not encountered her cousin since their nursery days. Tlic 
day after them. Lord Eskdale came over from his priucip.al seat in 
the contiguous county, of which he was lord-lieutenant. He was the 
first-cousin of the duke, his father and the second Duke of Bella- 
mont having married two sisters, and of course intimately related 
to the duchess and her family. Lord Eskdale cxcrciBod a great 
influence over the house of Montacute, though quite ilnsought for 
by him. *lle was the only man of the world whom they fnew, and 
they never decided upon anything out of the limited circle of their 
immediate experience without consulting him. Lord Eskd.ale had 
been the cause of their son going to Eton; Lord Eskdale had 
recommended them to send him to Christchurch. The duke -had 
begged his cousin to be his trustee when he married; he h.ad 
made him his executor, and had intended him as the guardian of 
his son. Although, from the dillerencc of their habits, little 
thrown together in their earlier y«uth, Loi'd Eskdale had shown, 
even then, kind consideration for his relative; he had even pro¬ 
posed that they should travel together, but the old duke would 
not consent to this. After his death, however, being neighbours 
as well as relatives. Lord Eskdale had become the natural friend 
and counsellor of his Grace. 

The duke deservedly reposed in him implicit confidence, and 
entertained an almost unbounded admiration of his cousin’s know¬ 
ledge of mankiuJi. He was scarcely less a favourite or less an 
oracle with the duchess, though there were subjects on which she 
feared Lord Eskdalb did not entertain views as seriops as hep 
own; but Lord Eskdale, with an extreme carelessness* of maiinair 
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aifll an apparent negligence of the minor arts of pleasing, was a 
consummate master of the feminine idiosyncrasy, and, from a 
French actress to an English duchess, was skilled in guiding women 
without ever lettiag the curb be felt. Scarcely a week elapsed, 
when Lord Cskdale was in the country, that a long letter of diffi- 
cultios was not received by him from Montacutefwith an earnest 
request for his immediate advice, llis'lawlship, singularly averse 
to letter writing, and especially to long letter writing, used gene- 
ritlly in reply to say that, in the course of a day or two, he should 
be in their ptyt of the ^orld, and would talk the matter over 
with them. 

And, indeed, nothing was more aiSusing than to see Lord Esk- 
dalc, imperturbable, yet not heedless, with his peculiar calmness, 
something between that of a Turkish pacha and an English jockey, 
Ktiiiiding up with his back to the fire and his hands in his pockets, 
and hearing the united statement of a case by the Duke and 
Diuhess of liellaniont; the serious yet quiet and unexagg .rated 
narrative of his flrace, the inqi.assiouod interruptimis, decided 
(pinions, and lively expressions of Ids wife, when she felt the duke 
was not doing justice to the circumstances, or her view of them, 
and the Spartan brevity with which, when both his clients wore 
exliaustcd, their counsel summed up the whole affair, and said 
three words which seemed suddenly to remove all doubts, and to 
solve all difficulties. In all the business of life. Lord Eskdalc, 
Ihongh l^e aiqweciated their native ability, and respected their con¬ 
siderable aciiuiremeuts, whieli he did not share, looked upon his 
cousins as two cliildren, and managed them as children; but he 
was really attached to them, and the sincere attachment of such a 
character is often worth more than the most passionate devotion. 
Tile last great domestic embarrassment at Montacute had been 
the affap' of the cooks. Lord Eskdalc had taken this iij)(m his 
own shoulders, and, writing to Daubuz, had sent down Leander 
and his friends to open the minds and charm the palates of the 
north. 

Lord Valentine and*hi3 noble parents, and their daughter. Lady 
Florcntina, who was a great horsewoman, also arrived. The 
conntess, who had once been a beauty witTi the reputation of a 
wit, and now set up for being a wit on the reputation of having 
boon a beauty, was the lady of fashion of the party, and scarcely 
knew anybody present, though there were many who were her 
equals and some her superiors in rank. Her way was to btf a little* 
line,* always smiling and condescendingly amiable; when alone 
witli her husband, shrugging her shoulders somewhat, and vowing 
that she Y^s delighted that Lord EskSale^as there, as she laid 
i sdnjebody to speak to. It was what.she called “ Quit'S a relief.” 
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A relief, perhaps, from Lord and Lady Monntjoy, whom she hSd 
been avoiding ail her life—unfortunate people, who, with a large 
fortune, lived in a wrong square, and asked to their house every¬ 
body who was nobody; besides, Lord Monntjoy was vulgar, and 
laughed too loud, and Lady Mountjoy called yon “ mjf-dear,” and 
showed her teetlf. A relief,j)erhaps, too, from the lion, and Rev. 
Montacute Mountjoy, vslie, *vith Lady Eleanor, four daughters and 
two sons, had been iiRuted to celebrate the majority of the future 
chieftain of their house. The countess had what is called “a 
horror of those Mountjoys, and those Mbntacute M^untjoys,” and 
what added to. her amuyance was, that Lord Valentme was always 
flirting with the Misses Montt'.cutc Monntjoy. 

The countess could find no companions in the Duke and Duchess 
of Clanronald, because, ns she told her husband, as they could not 
speak English and she could not speak Scotch, it was impossible to 
exchange ideas. The bishop of the diocese was there, toothless 
and tolerant, and wishing to be on good terms with all sects, pro¬ 
vided they pay church-rates, and another bi.shop far more vigorous 
and of greater fame. By 'his admini.str.ation the heir of Bclla- 
mont had entered the Christian church, and by the imposition 
of his hands had been confirmed in it. His lordship, a great 
authority with the duchess, was specially invited to be present on 
the interesting occasion, when the babe that he had held at the 
font, and the child that he h.ad blessed at the altar, was jibout thus 
publicly to adopt and acknowledge the duties and responsibility 
of a man. * But the countess, though she liked bishops, liked them, 
as she told her husband, “ in their place.” What that exactly was, 
she did not define; bat probably their palaces or the House of 
Lords. 

It was hardly to be expected that her ladyship would find any 
relief in the society of the Marquis and Marchioness of IIamj)shire; 
for his lordship passed his life in being the President of scientific 
and literary societies, and was ready for anything, from the Royal, 
if hi.s turn ever arrived, to opening Mechanics’ Institute in his 
neighbouring town. Lady Hampshire was -m invalid; but what 
was her ailment was one of those mysteries which still remained 
insoluble, although, in\he most liberal manner, she delighted to 
afford her friends all the information in her power. Never was a 
votary endowed with a faith at once so lively and so capricious. 
Each year she believed in some new remedy, and announced her- 
relf on the eve of some miraculous cure. But the saint was 
scarcely canonized. Before his claims to beatitude were impugned. 
One year Lady Hampshire never quitted Leamington; another, 
she-contrived to combine th8 infinitesimal doses of Hahnemapn with 
the colossal'ttistractions of the metropolis. Now her sole conver- 
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gaflon was the water cure. Lady Hampshire was to begin imme¬ 
diately after her visit to Montaeute, and she spoke* in her sawncy 
voice of factitious enthusiasm, as if she pitied the lot of all those 
who were not abouff to sleep in wet sheets. 

The members for the county, with their wives and daughters, 
the Hungerfords and the Udejtons, Sir Russell iSlalpas, or even 
Lord Hull, an Irish peer with an Englislp»ast|,te, and who repre¬ 
sented one of the divisions, were scarcely a relief. Lord Hull was 
a bachelor, and had twenty fliousand a year, and would not have 
been too ol(lfoi;Florentina,* if Lord Hull had only lived in “ society,” 
leanit how to i’css and how to behave, and had avoi()pd that pecu¬ 
liar coarseness of manners and compR;xion which seem the inevit¬ 
able results of a provincial life. What arc forty-five or even forty- 
eight years, if a man do not get up too early or go to bed too 
soon, if he be dressed by the right persens, and, early accustomed 
to the society of women, he possess that fle.vibilily of manner and 
that readiness of gentle repartee which a feminine apprentioeship 
can alone confer ? But Lord Hull was a man with a red face and 
a grey head, on whom coarse indulgence and the selfish negligence 
of a country life had already conferred a shapeless form; and who, 
dressed something like a groom, sate at dinner in stolid silence by 
Lady Hampshire, who, whatever were her complaints, had certainly 
the art, if only from her questions, of making her neighbours commu¬ 
nicative. The countess examined Lord Hull through her eye-glass 
vvith eurjou's pity at so fine a fortune and so good a family being 
so entirely thrown away. Had he bedh brought up in a civilised 
manner, lived six months in May Fair, passed his carnival at Paris, 
never sported except in ^jcotland, and occasionally visited a Ger¬ 
man bath, even Lord Hull might have “ fined down.” His hair 
need not have been givy if it had been attended to; his complexion 
would no^t have been so glaring; his hands never could have grown 
to so huge a shape. 

AVhat a party, where the countess was absolutely driven to spe- 
(!iilate on the possible destinies«of a Lord Hull I But in this party 
there was not a single young man, at least not a single young man 
one had ever heard of, except her son, and he was of no use. The 
Duke of Bellamont knew no young men; the duke did not even 
belong to a cluh; the Duchess of Bellamont knew no young men; 
slie never gave and she never attended an evening party. As for 
the county youth, the young Hungerfords and the young Ilder- 
tons, the best of them formed part of the Loudon crowd. • Some 
of tltera, by complicated manoeuvres, might even have made their 
way into the counte.ss’ crowded saloons on a miscellaneous night. 
She kneiv,tl)C length of their tether, 'fhey'ranged, as the Prife 
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Current says, from eight to three thousand a year. Not the figfire 
that purchases*a Lady Florentina! 

There were many other guests, and some of them very notable, 
though not of the class and character to interest the fastidious 
mother of Lord Valentine; but whoever and whatevel they might 
be, of the sixtj or seventy persons who wer* seated each (hiy in 
the magnificent banqneting-room of Montacute Castle, feasting, 
amid pyramids of gold plate, on the masteipicces of Lcander, 
there was not a single individual who did slot possess one of the 
two great qualifications: they were all of them ^cousins of the 
Duke of Belljpnont, or, proprietors in his county. 

But we must not anticipatt, the great day of the festival having 
hardly yet commenced. 


CIIAPTEll VI. 

In file Home Park was a colossal pavilion, which held more than 
two thousand persons, and in which the townsfolk of Montacute 
were to dine: at equal distances were several smaller tents, each 
of different colours and patterns, and each bearing on a standard 
the name of one of the surrounding parishes which belonged to 
the Duke of Bellamont, and to the couvonienco and gratification 
of whose inhabitants these tents were to-day dedicated. There 
was not a man of Buddleton or Fuddletou; not a ycomait or peasant 
of Montacute super Mare or Montacute Abhotts, nor of Percy Bel¬ 
lamont nor Friar’s Bellamont, noi‘ Winch nor Finch, nor of Maiide- 
viUe Stokes nor Maudeville Bois; not a goodman true of Carleton 
and Ingleton and Kirkby and Dent, and Gillamoor and Padmoro and 
Hutton Ic Hale; not a stout forester from the glades of Thorp, or 
the sylvan homes of Hurst Lydgate and Bishopstowe, that knew not 
where foamed and flowed the duke’s ale, that was to quench the 
longings of his tlursty village. And their wives and daughters were 
equally welcome. At the entrance of each tent, the duke’s servants 
invited all to enter, supplied them With required refreshments, or 
indicated their appointed places at the appifiaching banquet. In 
general, though there were many miscellaneous parties, each 
village entered the park in procession, with its flag and its band. 

At noon the scene presented the appearance of an immense but 
well-ordered fair. In the back-ground, men and boys climbed 
poles or raced in sacks, while the exploits of the ginglers, their 
"mischidS ona mameuvres and subtile combinations, elicited frequent 
bursts of laughter. Further on, two long-menaced cricket matches 
called forth all the skill and energy of Fuddleton and Buddleton, 
Bifd Winch,and Finch? T?he great throng of the population, how- 
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ei^r, was in the precincts of the terrace, where, in the course of 
the morning, it was known that tlie duke and duchess, with the 
hero of the day and all their friends, were to appear, to witness 
the sports of the pcojde, and especially the feats of the morrice- 
dancers, wh« were at this moment practising before a very nume¬ 
rous and delighted Midience. Jn the meantime, Bells, drums, and 
trumpets, an occasional volley, and the freqaent cheers and laughter 
of the multitude, combined with the brilliancy of the sun and the 
bfightness of the ate to make a right gladsome scene. 

“ It’s nothing to what it'will bo at night,” said one of the duke’s 
footmen to liis family—hi.s father and mottier, two ^ister.s and a 
young brother, listening to him with'open mouths, and staring at 
his state livery with mingled feelings of awe and affection. They 
had come over from Bcllamont Friars, and their son had asked the 
steward to give him the care of the paviljon of that village, in order 
that lie might look after his friends. Never was a family who 
esteemed tliemselves so fortunate or felt so ha2)py. Thit was 
having a friend at court, indeed. 

It’s nothing to what it will he at night,” said Thomas. “ You 
will have ‘ Hail, star of licllamont! ’ and ‘ God save the Queen!’ 
a crown, three stars, four flags, and two coronets, all in coloured 
lam])s, letters six feet high, on the castle. There will ho one hun¬ 
dred beacons lit over th(> s))ace of fifty miles the moment a rocket 
is shot off from the Round Tower, and as for fireworks, Boh, you’ll 
see thenr at last. Bengal lights, and the largest wheels will he as 
common as squibs and crackers; and I have heard say,though it 
is not to be mentioned-” And he paused. 

“ We’ll not open our nvmths,” said his father, earne.stly. 

“ You had better not tell us,” said his mother in a nervous 
paroxy.sm : “ for I am in such a fluster, lanj sure 1 cannot answer 
for myself, and then Thomas may lose his qflace for breach of con¬ 
ference.” 

“ Nonsense, mother,” said his sistcra, who snubbed their mother 
almost as readily as is the grawious habit of their betters. “Pray 
tell us, 'roni.” 

“ Ay, ay, Tom,” said his younger brother. 

“ Well,” s,aid 'Tom, in a confidential whisper, “won’t there be a 
transparency! I have heard say the queen never had anything 
like it. You won’t be able to see it for the first quarter of an 
hour, there will be such a blaze of fire and rockets; but when it 
does come, they say it’s like heaven opening; the young ifiarkiss 
on a» cloud, with his hand on his heart, in his new uniform.” 

“ Dear me 1 ” said his mother. “ I knew him before he was 
weaned., ^^e duchess suckled him herself, frhich shows her hewi; 
is'ypiy rue; for they may say what ^cy like, but if another’s milk 
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is in your child’s veins, he seems, in a sort of way, as much hvr 
bairn as your own.” 

“Mother’s milk makes a true-born Englishman,” said the 
father; “and I make no doubt our young *i»arkis3 will prove 
the same.” 

“ How I long t!) see him! ” exclaimed one o^the daughters. 

“ And so do I! ” said her sister; “ and in his uniform! How 
beautiful it must be !'•’ 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the mother; “ and perhaps you will 
laugh at me for saying so, but after seeiag my Thomas in his state 
livery, I don’t^are much for seeing anything else.”' 

“ Mother, how can you say «uch things! I am afraid the crowd 
will be very great at the fireworks. We must try to get a good 
place.” 

“ I have arranged all tljat,” said Thomas, with a triumphant 
look. “ There will be an inner circle for the steward’s friends, and 
you w:’J be let in.” 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed his sisters. 

“ Well, I hope I shall get through the day,” said his mother; 
“ but it’s rather a trial, after our quiet life.” 

“And when will they come on the terrace, Thomas ?” 

“You see, they arc waiting for the corporation,—that’s the 
mayor and town council of Montacute; they are coming up with 
au address. There! Ho you heai; that ? That’s the signal gun. 
They are leaving the town-hall at this same moment; Now, in 
three-quarters of an hour’s time or so, the duke and ducHess, and 
the young markiss, and all of them, will come on the terrace. So 
you be alive, and draw near, and get a good place. I must look 
after these people.” 

About the same tim§ that the cannon announced that the corpo¬ 
ration had quitted the to;vn-hall, some one tapped at the chamber- 
door of Lord Eskdale, who was sealing a letter in his' private 
room. 

“Well, Harris?” said Lord Eslqlale, looking up, and recog¬ 
nising his valet. „ 

“ His Grace has been inquiring for your lordship several times,” 
replied Mr. Harris, with a perplexed air. 

“ I shall be with him in good time,” replied his lordship, agau; 
looking down. * 

“ If you could manage to come down at once, my lord,” said 
Mr. Harris. 

“Why?”‘ 

“ Mr. Leander wishes to see your lordship very much.” 

<$‘Ah! Leander!” t-said Lord Eskdale, in a more interested 
tone. “ What does he want ?” 
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*“I have not seen him,” said Mr. Harris; “but Mr. Prevost tells 
me that his feelings are hurt.” 

«I hope he has not struck,” said Lord EsSdale, with a comical 
glance. 

“ Something of that sort,” said Mr. Harris, verjf seriously. 

Lord Eskdalo had a great sympathy with artists; he was well 
acquainted with that irritability which is sai^to be the character¬ 
istic of the creative power; genius always found in him an indul¬ 
gent arbiter. He was convinced that, if the feelings of a rare 
spirit like fjesHider were Imrt, they were not to be trifled with. 
He felt responsible for the presence of one so emineat in a country 
where, perhaps, he was not properly appreeiated; and Lord Esk- 
dalc descended to the steward’s room with the consciousness of an 
important, probably a difflcult, mission. 

The kitchen of Montacute Castle was of the old style, fitted for 
baronial feasts. It covered a great space, and was very lofty. Now 
they build them in great houses on a dififerent system; even more 
distinguished by height, but far more condensed in area, as it is 
thought that a dish often suffers from the distances which the cook 
has to move over in collecting its various component parts. The 
new principle seems sound; the old practice, however, was more 
picturesque. The kitchen at Montacute was like the preparation 
for the famous wedding feast of Prince Riquet with the Tuft, when 
the kind edrth opened, and revealed that genial spectacle of white- 
capped eooks, and endless stoves and stewpans. The stjady blaze 
of two colossal fires was shrouded by vast screens. Everywhere, 
rich materials and silent artists; business without bustle, and the 
all-pervading magic of method. Philippon was preparing a sauce; 
Dumorean, in another quarter of the spacious chamber, was 
arranging some trufiSes; the Englishman, fimit, was fashioning a 
cutlet. .Between these three generals of division aides-de-camp 
perpetually passed, in the form of active and obseiwant marmitons, 
more tlian one of whom, as he looked on the groat masters around 
him, and with the prophetic faculty of genius surveyed the future, 
exclaimed to himself, like Corregio, “ And I also will be a cook.” 

In this animated and interesting scene wjjs only one unoccupied 
individual, or rather occupied only with his own sad thoughts. 
T’his was Papa Prevost, leaning against rather t)^u sitting on a 
dresser, with bis arms folded, his idle knife stuck in his girdle, and 
the tassel of his cap awry with vexation. Ills gloomy brow, how¬ 
ever, lit up as Mr. Harris, for whom he was wjiiting ^ith anxious' 
expectation, entered, and summoned him to the presence of Lord 
Eskdalo, who, with a shrewd yet loungiqg air, which concealed his 
own foiy'Uoding iierplexity, said, “Well, Provost, whales the mft- 
Tht‘ tionnlf' lioro hptroi imrtorl.iui'nf. 
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Prevost shook Hs head. “We never were in a house, my lord, 
where they weJe more obliging. It is something much worse.” 

“ Nothing wrong hhout your fish, I hope ? Well, what is it?” 

“Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinncfs for a week—din¬ 
ners, I will be bound to say, which were never equalled in the 
Imperial kitchen, and the duke has jiever made a single observation, 
or sent him a single message. Yesterday, determined to outdo 
even liimself, he sent up some escalopes de laitances de carpes h la 
Bellamont. In my time I have seen nothing tike it, my lord. Ask 
Philippon, ask Dumoreau, what they thought of. it! Even the 
Englishman, ^mi.t, whe never says anything, opened his mouth and 
exclaimed; as for the marmitons, they were breathless, and I 
thought Achille, the youth of whom I spoke to you, my lord, and 
who appears to me to be bom with the true feeling, would have 
been overcome with emotion. When it was fini.slied, Leander 
retired to this room—I attended him—and covered his face witli 
his hrfnds. Would you believe it, my lord! Not a word—not even 
a message. All this morning Leander has waited in the last hoj)c. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing! How can he compose when he i.s 
not appreciated? Had he been appreciated, he woidd to-day not 
only have repeated the escalopes a la Bellamont, but perhaps even 
invented what might have outdone it. It is unheard of, my lord. 
The late Lord Monmouth would have sent for Leander the very 
evening, or have written to him a beautiful letter, which would 
have bocii preserved in his family; M. de Sidonia would ^avc sent 
him a tankard from his table. These things in them.selves are 
nothing; but they prove to a man of genius that ho is understood. 
Had Leander been in the Imperial kkcheu, or even with the 
Emperor of Russia, he would have been decorated! ” 

“iniere is he ?” sakl Lord Eskdale. 

“ He is alone in the cook’s room.” 

“ I will go and say a word to him!” 

Alone, in the cook’s room, gazing in li.stle.ss vacancy on the fire 
—that fire which, under his iullucntc, had often achieved so many 
master-works—was the great artist who wa,^ not appreciated. No 
longer suflering under mortification, but overwhelmed by that 
exhaustion which follows acute sensibihty and the over-tension of 
the creative fixity, he looked round as Lord Eskdale entered, and 
when he perceived who was his visitor, he rose immediately, bowed 
very low, and then sighed. 

“ I’rfevost tliiuks we are not exactly appreciated here,” said Lord 
Eskdale. ' 

Leander bowed again, and sliU sighed. 

€?‘I'revost does not hnderstaud the all’air,” continue^ t^ord Esk- 
dale. “ )Vhy I wished you tp come down here, Leander, watrjuc-: 
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to Aceive the applause of my cousin and his guests, but to form 
their taste.” 

Here was a great idea; exciting and ennobliag. It threw quite 
a new light upon tht position of Lcaiider. He started; his brow 
seemed to cliar. Leander, then, like other eminent men, had 
duties to perform as well as ri;^hts to enjoy; he llad a right to 
fame, but it was also his duty to form and direct jrablie taste. That 
then was the reason he was brought down to*Bellamont Castle; 
bedhuse some of the greatest* personages in England, who never 
had eaten a proper dinner ii* their lives, would have an opportunity, 
for the first time, of witnessing art. What could the praise of 
the Duke of Clanronald, or Lord Hampshire, or Lord lluU, signify 
to one who had shared the confidence of a Lord Monmouth, and 
whom Sir Ale.xandcr Grant, the first judge in Europe, had declared 
the only man of genius of the age ? Lesyider erred too in suppos¬ 
ing that his achievements had been lost upon the guests at Bella- 
mont. Insensibly his feats had set them a-thinking. They had 
been like Cossacks in a picture gallery; but the ClanronaJds, the 
Ilanipshires, the Hulls, would return to their homes impressed with 
-a great truth—that there is a dift'ercuce between eating aud dining. 
Was this nothing for Leander to have clfectcd? Was it nothing, 
by this development of taste, to assist in supporting that aristo- 
cratie influence which he wished to cherish, and which can alone 
encourage art ? If anytliing can save the aristocracy in this level¬ 
ling age, ^it'is an appreciation of men of genius. Certainly it 
would have been very gratilying to Leander if his Grace liad only 
sent him a message, or if Lord Moutacute had expressed a wish to 
•see liim. He had been Iqng musing over some lUsh it la Monta- 
cute, for this very day. The young lord was reputed to have 
talent; this dish might touch his fancy; tlip homage of a great 
artist flattjsrs youth ; this oflering of genius might colour his des¬ 
tiny. But what, after all, did this signify ? Leander had a mission 
to perfonn. 

“If I were you, I would (vtert myself, Leander,” said Lord 
Eskdalc. 

“Ah! my lord, if all men were like you! If artists were only 
sure of being appreciated; if wo were l)nt flnderstood—a dinner 
would hecotuc a sacrifice to the gods, aud a kitchen would bo 
I’aradise.” 

In the meantime, the mayor aud town-councillors of Montacute, 
in their robes of oflice, and preceded by their bedel.s aniV their 
raacc,hearcr, have entered the gates of the castib. They j)a8S into 
the great hall, the most ancient part of the building, with its open 
roof of Spyiish chestnut, its scrocu ilhd gallery and dais, i^ 
jM^n.ted windows and* maihle floor. Ascending the divit, they are 
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ushered into an antechamber, the first of that snite of state a^tarU 
ments that opens on the terrace. Leaving on one side the prin¬ 
cipal dining>room„and the library, they proceeded through the 
green drawing-room, so called from its silltiin hangings, the red 
drawing-room, covered with ruby velvet, and both a&nied, but not 
encumbered, with pictures of the choicest oft, into the principal or 
duchesses’ drawing-room, thus entitled from its complete collection 
of portraits of Dbcliesscs of Bellamont. It was a very spacious 
and beautifully proportioned chamber, hung with amber satin-, its 
ceiling by Zucchero, whose rich colours were relieved by the 
burnished gilding. The corporation trod trem'blingly over tlie 
gorgeous c&rpet of Axmiister, which displayed, in vivid colours 
and colossal proportions, tire shield and supporters of Bellamont, 
and threw a liasty glance at .the vases of porphyry and nmlachite, 
and mosaic tables covered with precious toys, which were grouped 
about. 

Thence thgy were ushered into the Montacute room, adorned, 
among many interesting pictures, by perhaps the finest performance 
of Lawrence, a portrait of the present duke, just after his marriage. 
Tall and graceful, with a clear dark complexion, regular features, 
eyes of liquid tenderness, a frank brow, and rich clustering hair, 
the accomplished artist had seized and conveyed the character of a 
high-spirited but gentle-hearted cavalier. From the Montacute 
chamber, they entered the ball-room; very spacious, white and 
gold, a coved ceiling, large^'^enetian Imstre.s, and the walls of look- 
ing-gla*, enclosing friezes of festive sculpture. Then followed 
another antechamber, in the centre of which was one of the master¬ 
pieces of C.anova. This room, lined with footmen in state liveries, 
completed the suite that opened on tlie terrace. The northern 
side of this chamber consisted of a very large door; divided, and 
decorated in its panc'ls with emblazoned shields of arms. 

The valves being thrown open, the mayor and town-council of 
Montacute were ushered into a gallery one hundred feet long, and 
which occupied a great portion of ,the northern side of the castle. 
The panels of tliis gallery enclosed a series of pictures in tapestry, 
which represented the principal achievements of the third crusade. 
A Montacute had been one of the most distmguished kniglits in 
that great adventure, and had saved the life of Coeur de Lion .at 
the siege of Ascalon. In after-ages a Duke of Bellamont, who 
was our arobass.ador at Paris, had given orders to the Gobelins 
factoty for the execution of this series of pictures from cartoons 
by the m(*..t celebrated artists of the time. The subjects pf the 
tapestry had obtained for the magnificent chamber, which they 
gdorned and rendered sff interesting, the title of “ The Crusaders’. 
Gallery.”' 
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, At the cud of this gallery, surrounded by their guests, their rela¬ 
tives, and their neighbours; by high nobility, by rtfverend prelates, 
by the members and notables of the county? and by some of the 
chief tenants of the duke, a portion of whom were never absent 
from any g«eat carousing or high ceremony that occurred within 
his walls, the Duke ^nd Duchess of Bellamont and*thcir son, a little 
in advance of the company, stood to receive the congratulatory 
addresses of the mayor and corporation of their ancient and faith¬ 
ful town of Mcntacute—the town which their fathers had built and 
adorned, which they had toftcn represented in Parliament in the 
good old days,*and which they took care shjould then enjoy its fair 
proportion of the good old things—<■’ town, every house in which 
belonged to them, and of which there was not an inhabitant who, 
in Ms own person or in that of his ancestry, had not felt the advan¬ 
tages of the noble connection. , 

The duke bowed to the corporation, with the duchess on Ms left 
hand; and on Ms right there stood a youth, above the middle height 
and of a frame completely and graceMly formed. His dark brown 
hair, in those hyacinthine curls which Grecian poets have celebrated, 
and which Grecian sculptors have immortalized, clustered over his 
brow, which, however, they only partially concealed. It was pale, 
as w.as his whole countenance, but the liquid richness of the dark 
brown eye, and the colour of the lij), denoted anything but a Ian- 
guid circulajion. The features were regular, and inclined rather 
to a refinement, which might have imparted to the countenance a 
character*of too much delicacy, had it not been for the ddep medi¬ 
tation of the brow, and for the lower part of the visage, wMch 
intimated indomitable will and an iron resolution. 

Placed for the first time in Ms life in a public position, and under 
circumstances which might have occa.sioned sqme degree of embar¬ 
rassment even to those initiated in the world, nothing was more 
remarkable in the demeanour of Lord Montacutc than Ms self- 
possession; nor was there in his carriage anything studied, or 
which had the character of bein^ preconceived. Every movement 
or gesture was distinguished by what may be called a graceful 
gravity. With a total absence of that excitement which seemed so 
natural to his age and situation, there was mfthing in his manner 
' which approached to nonchalance or indifference. It would appear 
that he duly estimated the importance of the event they were com¬ 
memorating, yet was not of a habit of mind that over-estimated 
anything. 
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BOOK 11. 

CILA.PTER I. 

The week of celebration was over: some few guesji remained, 
near relatives, lind not very rich, the Montjtcute Mountjoys for 
example. They came from a considerable distance, and the duke 
insisted that they should remain until the duchess went to London, 
an event, by the bye, which was to.occur very speedily. Lady 
Eleanor was rather aj^reeable, and the duchess a little liked her; 
there were four daughters, to be sure, and not very fively, but they 
sang in flic evening 

It was a bright morning, and the duchess, with a heart pro¬ 
phetic of happiness, wished to disburthen it to her son; she meant 
to propose to him, therefore, to bo her companion in her walk, and 
she had sent to his rooms in vain, and was inciuiring after him, 
when she was informed that “ Lord Montacute was with lus Orace. ’ 

A smile of satisfaction flitted over her face, as she recalled the 
pleasant cause of the conference that was now taking place between 
the father and the son. 

Let us sec how it advanced. 

The duke is in his private library, consisting chiefly of the 
statutes at large, Hans,ard, the Annual Register, Parliamentary 
Reports, and legal treatises on the powers and duties of justices 
of the peace. A portrait of his mother is over the mantel-piece : 
opposite it a huge map of the county, llis correa])OiRlenco on 
public business with the secretary of state, .and the various autho¬ 
rities of the shire, is admirably arranged; for the duke was what 
is called an excellent man of business, that is to say, methodical, 
and an adept in all tljc small arts of routine. These papers were 
deposited, after having been ticketed with a date and a summary 
of their contents, and tied with much tape, in a large (aibinet, 
which occupied nearly one side of the room, and on the top of 
which were busts in marble of Mr. Pitt, George 111., and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The duke was leaning back in his chair, which it seemed, from 
his air and position, he had pashed back somewhat suddenly from 
his writing table, and an expression of painful surprise, it cannot 
be denied, dwelt on his countenance. Lord Montacute was on liis 
legs, leaning with his left .arm on the chimney-i)iece, very serious, 
and,tf possible, paler than usual. 

“ You fake nut quite by surpris(‘,” said the duke; “ I thought it 
was an arrangement that would have deeply gratified you.” * 

0 Lord Montacute aliglftly bowed his head, but said nothing, llis 
father cdutinued. 
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'‘Kot wish to enter Parliament at present! 'Vyiiy—that is all 
very well, and if, as was once the case, we could enter Parliament 
when we liked and how we liked, the wish m*ight be very reason¬ 
able. If I could ling my bell, and return you member for Mon- 
tacute with*as much ease as I could send over Bellamont to 
engage a special train to take «s to town, you might be justified 
in indulging a fancy. But how and when, 1 ehould like to know, 
are you to enter Parliament now? This Parliament will last: it 
Will go OB to the lees. Lord*Eskdale told me so not a week ago. 
Well then, at *ny rate you lose three years: for three years yon 
are an idler. 1 never thought that .was yeur character. I have 
always had an impression you would turn your mind to public 
business, that the county might look up to you. If you have what 
are called higher views, you should not forget there is a groat 
opening now in public life, which may n(A offer again. The Duke 
is resolved to give the preference, in carrying on the business of 
the country, to the aristocracy. He believes this is our only means 
of preservation. He told me so himself. If it be so, I fear we 
arc doomed. I hope we may be of some use to our country with¬ 
out being ministers of state. But let that pass. As long as the 
Duke lives, he is omnipotent, and will have his way. If you come 
into Parliament now, and show any disposition for office, you may 
rely u])ou it you will not long be unemployed. I have no doubt I 
could arrange that you should move the address of ne.vt session. 
I dare sayjfibrd Eskdale could manage this, and, if he cmild not, 
though I abhor asking a minister for anything, I should, under 
the circumstances, feel perfectly justified in speaking to the Duke 
on the subject myself, and,^ added his Grace, in a lowered tone, 
but with an e.'cpression of great earnestness and determination, " I 
flatter myself that if the Duke of Bellamont chooses to cxpres.s a 
wish, it w'(iuld not be disregarded.” 

Lord Moutacute cast his dark, intelligent eyes upon the ground, 
and seemed plunged in thought. 

“ Besides,” added the duke, Ivfter a moment’s pause, and in¬ 
ferring, from the silence fif his sou, that he was making an impres¬ 
sion, *■ suppo.se Hungerford is not in the san^p humour this time 
.three, years which he is in now. Probably he may be; possibly he 
may not. Men do not like to be balked when they think they are 
doing a very khid and generous and m.agnaniinous thing. Hun¬ 
gerford is not a warmiug-pan, we must remember that; he n^ver 
was originally; and if he had been, he has beei^ member for the 
eounty,too long to bo so considered now. I should be placed 
in a most painful position, if, this time ^three years, I had to 
withdraw mj »upport from Hungerford, in orier to seciye your 

rqtinTj.” 
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“There would be no necessity, under any eircumstanees, ibr 
that, my dear father,” said Lord Montacutc, looking up, and 
speaking in a voice which, though somewhat low, was of that 
organ that at once arrests attention; a voicfe that comes alike 
from the brain, and from the heart, and seems maife to convey 
both profound thought and deep emotion. There is no index of 
character so sure as the voice. There arc tones, tones brilliant 
and gushing, which impart a quick and pathetic sensibility: there 
are others that, deep and yet calm, shem the just interpreters of a 
serene and exalted intellect. But the rhrest and the most precious 
of all voices,».3 that wWch combines passion and repose; and whose 
rich and restrained tones exercise, perhaps, on the human frame 
a stronger spell than even the fascination of the eye, or that 
bewitcliing influence of the hand, which is the privilege of the 
higher races of Asia. 

“ There would be no necessity, under any circumstances, for 
that, my dear father,” said Lord Montacute; “ for, to be frank, 
I believe I should feel as little disposed to enter Parliament three 
years hence as now.” 

The duke looked still more surprised, “Mr. Fox was not of 
age when he took his seat,” said his Grace. “ You know how old 
Mr. Pitt was when he was a minister. Sir llobert, too, was in 
harness very cai’ly. I have always beard the good judges say— 
Lord Eskdale, for example—that a man might spesk in I’arlia- 
ment top soon, but it was impossible to go in too sooii.” 

“ If he wished to succeed in that assembly,” replied f^ord Mon¬ 
tacute, “ I can easily believe it. In all things an early initiation 
must be of advantogc. But I have not that wish.” 

“ I don’t like to see a man take liis seat in the House of Lords 
who has not been iu the House of Commons. He seems to me 
always, in a manner, unfledged.” 

“It will be a long time, I hope, my dear father, before I take 
my scat in the House of Lords,” said Lord Montacute, “ if, in¬ 
deed, I ever do.” » 

“In the course of nature ’tis a certainty.” 

“ Suppose the Dpke’s plan for perpetuating an aristocracy do 
not succeed,” said Lord Montacute, “and our house ceases to, 
exist?” 

His father shrugged his shoulders. “ It is not our business to 
suppose tliat. I hope it never wiU be the business of any one, at 
least seriously. „This is a great country, and it has become great 
by its aristocracy.” 

“ You think, then, our sovereigns did nothing for our greatness 
—Queeg Elizabetlf, for example, of whose visit to Jdpiitacute you 
are sojroiid ?” 
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“ They performed their part.” 

“ And have ceased to exist. We may have performed our part, 
and may meet the sjme fate.” 

“ Why, you are taking liberalism! ” 

“Hardly that, my dear father, for I have no# expressed an 
opinion.” 

“ I wish I knew what your opinions were, m^ dear boy, or even 
yosir wishes.” , 

“Well, then—^to do my tjuty.” 

“Exactly! yeu are a pillar of the State; support the State.” 

“Ah! if any one would but tell »e whSt the State is,” said 
Lord Montaeute, sighing. “ It seems to me your pillars remain, 
but they support nothing; in that case, though the shafts may be 
I)eipendicular, and the capitals very ornate, they arc no longer 
propii, they are a ruin.” 

“ You would hand us over, then, to the ten-pounders ?” 

“They do not even pretend to be a State,” said Lord Monta- 
ente; “ they do not even profess to support anything; on the 
contrary, the essence of their philosopliy is, that nothing is to be 
established, and everything is to be left to itself.” 

“ The common sense of this country and the fifty pound clause 
will carry ns through,” said the duke. 

“ Tlirough what?” inquired his son. 

“ This—this state of transition,” replied his father. 

“ A pasunge to what ? ” 

“Ah! that is a question the wisest cannot answer.” 

“ But into which the weakest, among whom I class myself, have 
surely a right to inquire.” * 

“ Unquestionably; and I know nothing that will tend more to ’ 
assist you in your researches than acting with* practical men.” 

“ And practising all their blunders,” said Lord Montaeute. “ I 
can conceive an individual who has once been entrapped into their 
h.iphazard courses, continuing in the fatal confusion to which he 
has contributed his quota; but* I am at least free, and I wish to 
continue so.” 

“ And do nothing?” 

“ But docs it follow that a man is infirm of action, because he 
declines fighting in the dark.” 

“ And how would you act, then? What arc yoim plans? Have 
you any ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“Well, that is satisfactory,” said the duke, with animation. 
“ Whatever they are, you know you ni»y eymt upon my doinj^ 
cvei 7 thing 41tot is possible to forward your wishes. I know they 
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cannot be nmitortby ones, for I believe, my child, you are incapalile 
of a thought that ia not good or great.” 

“ I wish I knew what was good and great,” said Lord Monta- 
cute; “ I would struggle to accomplish it.” ^ 

“But you have formed some views; you have some plans. 
Speak to me of them, and withaut reserve'’; as to a friend the 
most affectionate, the most devoted.” 

“ My father,” said Lord Montaente, and moving, he drew- a 
chair to the table, and seated himself by the duke, “ you po.ssess 
and have a right to my confidence. I ought not tc luive said that 
I doubted about what was ;^ood; for I know you.” 

“ Sons like you make good fathers.” 

“ It is not always so,” stiid Lord Montacute ; “ you have been to 
me more than a father, and I bear to yon and to my mother a pro¬ 
found and fervent aftectioii; an affection,” he added, in a, faltering 
tone,.“ that is rarer, I believe, in this age than it was in old days. 
I feel it at this moment more deeply,” he continued, in a firmer 
tone, “ because 1 am about to propose that we should for a time 
separate.” 

The duke turned pale, and leant forward in Ids chair, but did 
not speak. 

“ You have jiroposcd to me to-day,” continued Lord Montacute, 
after a momentary jiause, “ to enter public life. 1 do not shrink 
from its duties. On tlie contrary, from the position id which I hni 
born, still more from the impulse of my nature, I am desirous to 
fulfil them. 1 have meditated on them, 1 may say, cveu for years. 
But I cannot find that it is part of my duty to maintain the order 
of things, for I will not call it system, which at present prevails in 
•our country. It seems to me that it cannot last, as nothing can 
endure, or ought to 'endure, that is not founded upon principle; 
and its principle 1 have not discovered. In nothing, whether it be 
religion, or government, or luauners, sacred or jxilitical or social 
life, do I find faitli; and if there be no faith, how can there ho duly ? 
Is there such a thing a.s religious truth? Is there suck a thing as 
political right? Is there such a thing as" social propriety? Are 
these facts, or arc tlmy luere jihrases ? And if they be facts, where 
are they likely to ho found in England ? Is truth in our Oliurch ? 
Why, then, do you support dissent? AVho has the right to 
govern? The Monarch? You have robbed him of his jirero- 
gative. The Aristocracy ? You confess to mo that we exist by 
sufferance. The .People ? They themselves tell you that they are 
nuflities. Every se.ssion of tliat Parliament in which you wish to 
introduce me, the methpd by which power is distributed is called 
Jh questict'i, altered, patched up, and again impugncdi , As for our' 
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morals, tell me—^is charity the supreme Wrtue, or, the greatest of 
errors ? Our social system ought to depend on o clear concep¬ 
tion of this point. /!)nr morals differ in different counties, in differ¬ 
ent towns, ip different streets, even in different Acts of Parliament. 
What is moral in London is immoral in Moiitacut^; what is crime 
among the multitude is only vise among the few.” 

“You arc going into first principles,” said the duke, much 
.s«rprised. , 

“ Give me then secom^ ])rinciplos,” replied his son; “ give me 
any.” 

“ We must take a general view of things to forn^ an opinion,” 
said his father, mildly. “The general condition of England is 
superior to that of any other cmmtrj'; it cannot be denied, that 
oil the whole there is more ]K>lilical freedom, more social happi¬ 
ness, more sound reh'gion, and more fluiterial prosperity among 
us, than in any nation in the world.” 

“I might question all that,” said his son; “but they are con¬ 
siderations that do not affect my views. If other States are worse 
than we are. and I hope they are not, our condi:ion is not mended, 
but the contrary, for we then need the salutary .stimulus of 
e.vample.” 

“ There is no sort of doubt.” said the duke, “ that the state of 
England at this moment is (he most flourishing that has ever 
existed, ccriainly in uiodern times. What with the.se railroads, 
even the»condition of the poor, which I admit was latcl.': far from 
satisfactory, is infinitely im])roved. Every man has work who 
needs it, and wages arc even high.” 

“ The railroads may hitve improved, in a certain sense, the con- 
ilition of the working classes almost as much as that of members 
of I’arliameut. They have been a good tiling for both of them. 
And if yon think that more laiionr is all that is wanted by the 
peoide of England, we may be easy for a lime. I see nothing in 
this fresh development of material industry, hut fresh causes of 
morai deterioration. Yon hSve annonneed to the millions that 
tlieir welfare is to bo tested by the amount of (Iicir wages. Money 
is to bo the cupel of their wortli, as it is of^dl other classes. You 
propose for their conduct the least ennobling of all impulses. If 
you have seen an aristocracy inv.ariahly become degraded under 
such influence; if all the vices of a middle class may be traced to 
such an absorbing motive—why arc we to believe that the people 
should be more jmre, or that they should eseppe the, catastrophe 
of file policy that confounds the h.appiness with the wealRi of 
nations?” 

. The d»kt! shook bis head, and then said—“You^ionld ffot 
.forget we live in an artificial statc.’b 
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“ So I often^hear, sir,” replied his son; “ but where is the art ? 
It seems to me the very quality wanting to our present condition. 
Art is order, method, harmonious results ol^.nined by fine and 
powerful principles. I see no art in our condition. , The people 
of this countrjv-have ceased to be a nation. They are a crowd, 
'and only kept in some rude provisional discipline by the remains 
of that old system which they are daily destroying.” 

But what would you do, my dear boy?” said his Grace, look¬ 
ing up very distressed. “Can you remedy the state of things 
in which we find ourselves ?” 

“ I am no), a teacher,” said Lord Montacutc, mournfully; “ I 
only ask you, I supplicate you, my dear fother, to save me from 
contributing to this quick corruption that surround.s us.” 

“ You shall bo master of your own actions. 1 offer you counsel, 
I give no commands; and as for the rest, Providence will guard 
us.” 

“ If an angel would hut visit our house as he visited the house 
of Loti” said Moutacute, in a tone almost of augnish. 

“ Angels have performed their ])art,” .said the duke. “ We have 
received instruction from one higher than angels. It is enough 
for all o||Us.” 

“ It i^ot enough for me,” said Lord Montacute, with a glow¬ 
ing cheek, and rising abruptly. “ It was not enough for the 
apostles; for though they listened to the sermon on fhe mount, 
and partook of the first commuriion, it was still necessary that lie 
should appear to them again, and ])romise them a Comforter. I 
require one,” he added, after a momentary pause, hut in .an 
agitated voice. “ I must seek one. Yes! my dear father, it is 
of this that I would speak to you; it is this which for a long time 
hits oppressed my spirit, and tilled me often with intolerable gloom. 
We must separate. I must leave you, I must leave tliat dear 
mother, those beloved parents, in whom are concentred all my 
earthly affections; but I obey an impulse that 1 believe comes from 
above. Dearest and best of men, "J ou will not thwart me—you 
will forgive, you will aid me!” And he adi'anced, and threw him¬ 
self into the arms of .Ms father. 

The duke pressed Lord Mmitacute to his heart, and endea¬ 
voured, though himself agitated and much distressed, to penetrate 
the mystery of this ebullition, “ He says we must separate,” 
thought the duke to himself. “ Ah! he has lived too much at 
home, too much alpnc; he has read and pondered too much; he 
has^oped. Eskdale was right two years ago. I wish I had“sent 
him to Paris, hut his mother was so alarmed; and, indeed, ’tis a 
pfecious lifi,* 1 The liouse of Commons would have beea •just thp 
tiling for him. lie would haj'e worked on committees, and gfowp 
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practical, fcut something must be done for him, dear child! He 
says we must separate; he wants to travel. And pcriiaps he 
ought to travel, ^ut a life on which so much depends! And 
what will Katherine say ? It will kill her. I could screw myself 
up to it. I would send him well attended. Braafcehould go with 
him; he undcr.stands the Continent; he was in the Peninsular 
war; and he should have a skilful physician.* I see how it is; I 
niKst act with decision, and break it to his mother." 

These ideas passed through the duke’s mind during the few 
seconds that he cmbracedliis son, and endeavoured at the same 
time to convoy consolation by the c.vproKsiou of his ;^flfcctiou, and 
his anxiety at all times to contribute to his child’s happiness. 

“ My dear son,” said the duke, when Lord Montaente had re¬ 
sumed his seat, “I see how it is ; you wish to travel?” 

Lord Moutacute bent his head, as if i# assent. 

“It will be a'terriblc blow to your mother; I say nothing of 
myself. You know what I feel for you. But neither your 
mother nor myself have a right to place our feelings in competi¬ 
tion with any anangeinent for your welfare. It would be in the 
highest degree selfish and unreasonable; and perhaps it will be 
well for you to travel awhile; and, as for Parliament, I ua to see 
llnngerford this morning at Bellamont. I will try aneWn'range 
wit!) him to postpone his resignation until the autumn, or, if pos¬ 
sible, for some little time longer. You will then have aeeom- 
plished yi»ur purjiosc. It will do you a great deal of good. You 
will have seen the world, and you can take your seat next year.” 

'I’lie duke paused. Lord Moutacute looked perplexed and dis¬ 
tressed ; he seemed aboufto reply, and then, leaning on the table, 
with his face concealed from his father, ho maintained his silence. 
'I'he duke rose, looked at his watch, said he must be at Bellamont 
by two o’clock—^liopcd that Brace would dine at the Castle to-day 
—thought it not at all impossible Brace might—would send on to 
Montacuto for him—perhaps might meet him at Bellamont. 
Brace understood the Coutineilt, spoke several languages, Spanish 
among them, though it was not probable his son would have any 
need of that, the present state of Spain n^t being very inviting 
to tlie traveller, “ As for France,” continued the duke, “ France 
IS faris, and 1 suppose that will be your first step; it generally is. 
We must see if your cousin, Henry Howard, is there. If so, he 
will put you in the wiiy of everything. With the embassy and 
Brace, you would manage very well at Paris. ^ Theh^^ I suppoise, 
you^ould like to go to Italy; that, I apprehend, is your great 
point. Your mother will not like your going to Rome. StOl, at 
the same time, a man, they say, should see Rome befeje he diet. 
1^,never did. I have never crossed tli# sea except to go to Ireland. 
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Your grandfather would never let me travel; I wanted to, but he 
never would. Not^ however, for the same reasons which have 
kept you at home. Suppose you even wintej at Rome, which I 
believe is the right thing, why, you might very well bo. back by the 
spring. Ilowawer, we must manage your mother a little about 
remaining over the winter—and, on second Ihoughts, we will get 
Barnard to go with you, as well ns Brace and a physician, and 
tlu'ii .she will be much more easy. 1 think, with Brace, Barnaml, 
and a medical man whom wo can really tnist, Harry Howard at 
I’aris, and the best letters for every other place, which Ve will con¬ 
sult Ijord E^dale about, 1 iliink the danger will not be extreme.” 

“I have no wish to see Paris,” said Lord Montacute, evideiillv 
embarrassed, and making a great elfort to I’elieve his mind of 
some burthen. “ I have no wish to see Paris.” 

“I am very glad to heat- that,” said hi.s father, eagerly. 

“ Nor do 1 wish either to go to Rome,” continfied his son. 

“ Well, well, you liave taken a load off my mind, my dear hoy. 
I wonld not confess it, lu'caiise 1 wi.sh to save you pain; hut 
I'eally, 1 believe the idea of your going to Rome would have been 
a serious shock to your mother. It is not so mueh the distance, 
thougl^tat is great, nor the climate, which has its dangers,—^but, 

you umerstand, with her peculiar views, her very strict-” 

The duke did not care to tinisli liis sentence. 

“Nor, my dear ta,thei‘,” e<mfinued Lord Moiitacn^e, “though 
1 did not, like to i)iterrn])t you wlien you were speaking with so 
much solicitude and eonsideration for me, is it exactly travel, in 
the common acceptation of tlie term, that I feel the need of. I 
wish, indeed, to leave Enghind, 1 wi.sh to make an ex])odition ; a 
progress to a particular jxniil; without wandering, without any 
intervening resideuci!. In a word—it is the Holy Land that, 
occupies my thought, and 1 propo.se to make a pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of my Saviour.” 

The duke started, and sank again into hi.s chair. “ The Holy 
Land! The holy Sepulchre! ” hfi exclaimed, and repeated to 
himself, staring at his son. 

“ Yes, sir, the Holy Sepulchre,” repeated Lord Montacute, and 
now speaking with his accustomed repose. “ When I remenihor 
that the Creator, since light sprang out of darkness, has dci^med 
to reveal Himself to his creature only in one land; that in tliat 
land He assumed a manly form, and met a human death; I feel 
jiersuaded t(hat the,country .sauctitied by such intercourse and such 
events must he endowed with marvellous and peculiar quaKCies, 
which man may not in all ages be competent to penetrate, but 
vhiicli, nevertheless, ‘at all times exercise an irresistiW* influence 
unon his destiny. It is these uualities that many times 'drew 
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Elurope to Asia during the middle centuries. Our castle lias 
before this sent forth a De Montacule to Palestine. For three 
d.ays and three nights he knelt at the tonfb of his Redeemer. 
Six centuries and more have elapsed since that great enterprise. 
It is time to restore and renovate our comraunic*tions with the 
Most High. I, too,* would knael at that tomb; I, too, surrounded 
by the holy hills and sacred groves of Jerusalem, would relieve 
my spirit from the bale that bows it down; would lift up my voice 
to heaven, and ask. What i.s Duty, and what is Faith ? —What 
ought I to 'Do^ and what olight I to believe ? ” 

The Duke of Bellaraont rose from his soat, and walked up and 
down tlie room for some minutes, in silence and in ^eep thought. 
At length, stopping and leaning against the cabinet, he said, 
“ What has occurred to-day between us, my beloved child, is, you 
may easily helieve, as strange to me»as it is agitathig. I will 
think of all you have s.aid: I will try to comprehend all you mean 
and wish. I will eiuhavour to do that which is best and wisest; 
placing above all thing.s your happiness, and not our own. At this 
moment T am not competent to the task—1 need quiet, and to be 
alone. Your mother, I know, wishes to w'alk with you this 
morning. She in.ay be speaking to you of many thu||jp. Be 
“'lent upon this subject, until I have conimiinicated wit^ror. At 
present 1 will ride over to Bcllumont. I must go ; and, besides, 
it will do ide good. I never can think very well except in the 
saddle. ,If Brace comes, make him dine here. God bless you.” 

The duke left the room; his .son remained in meditation. The 
first step was taken, lie had poured into the interview of an 
hour the results of (hrije years of solitary thought. A sound 
roused him; it was his mother. 8ho had only le...rnt cas'ially 
thitt the duke wa.s gone; she was surpriseiHie had not come into 
her room before he went; it seemed the first time since their 
marriage that (he duke had gone out without first coming to 
s])oak to her. So she went to .seek her sou, to congratulate him 
on being a member of Parliament, on representing the county of 
which they ivere so fond, .and of breaking to him a proposition 
whidi she doubled not he would find noj less interesting and 
charming. Happy mother, with her only son, on whom she doted 
'.mil of whom she was so justly proud, about to enter public life in 
which he was sure to distinguish himself, and to marry a woman 
who was sure to m ike him happy ! With a bounding heart the 
duchess opened the library door, where .she h.idbecn iuforiiled-she 
shojuid find Lord Montacute. She had her bonnet on, ready for 
the walk of confidence, and, her face flushed with delight, she 
looked citpn beautiful. “ Ah! ” she i?xcliflmed, “ I Jiavo befti 
looking for you, Tancue]) ! ” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tue duke returned rather late from BcUamout, and went 
immediately to his dressing-room. A few minutes before dinner 
the duchess knocked at his door and entered. She seemed dis¬ 
concerted, and reminded him, tho^jgh with great gentleness, that 
he had gone out to-^ay without first bidding her adieu; she really 
believed it was the only time he had done so since their marriage. 
The duke, who, when she entered, linticipatcd something about 
their son, was relieved by her remark, embraced ^cr,.aud would 
have affected a gaiety which he did not really feel. 

“ I am glad to hear that Brace dines here to-day, Kate, for I 
particularly wanted to see him." 

The duchess did not reply, and seemed absent; the duke, to 
say something, tying his cravat, kept harping upon Brace. 

“ Never mind Brace, George,” said the duchess; “ tell me what 
is this about Tancred? Why is his coming into I’arliameut 
put off? ” 

The duke was perplexed ; he wished to know how far at this 
moment his wife was informed upon the matter; the feminiuo 
franknesaof the duchess put him out of suspense. “I have been 
walkinglpth Tancred,” she continued, “ and intimated, but with 
great caution, all our jdans and hopes. I asked him what he 
thought of his comsin ; he agrees with us she is by far the most 
charming girl he knows, and one of the most agreeable. I 
impresseJ upon him liow good she was. I wished to precipitate 
nothing. I never dreamed of their marrying until late in the 
autumn. I wislied liim to hecnnie acqiuunted witli his new life, 
which would not prevent liiin seeing a great deal of Katherine in 
London, and then to visit them in Ireland, as you visited us, 
George; and then, when I was settling everything in the most 
delightful manner, what he was to do when he was kept up very 
late at the House, which is the only part I don’t like, and begging 
him to he very strict in making his servant always Iiavc cofiee 
ready for him, very hot, and a cold fowl to(, or something of the 
sort, he tells mo, to my infinite astonishment, tliat tlie vacancy 
will not immediately'' occiu-, that he is not sorry for it, as he 
thinks it may be as well that he should go abroad. What can all 
tills mean ? Pray tell me; for Tancred has told me nothing, and, 
when 1 pressed him, waived the subject, and said we would all of 
ns consult together.” 

“ And so" we wilJ, Kate,” said the duke, “ but hardly at,yus 
moment, for dinner must be almost served. To be brief,” he 
uf'led, speaking in a .’ighf tone, “ there arc reasons wlpch perhaps 
may make It expedient that Hnngerford should not resign at the 
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pi%sent moment; and as Tancred has a fancy to travel a little, it 
may be as well that we should take it into considefation whether 
he might not profitably occupy the interval iwthis manner." 

“ Profitably!" said the duchess. “ I never can understand how 
going to Paris and Rome, which young men always mean when 
they talk of travelling, can ^ profitable to him; it is the very 
thing which, all my life, I have been endeavouring to prevent. 
IJis body and his soul will be both imperilled; Paris will destroy 
his constitution, and Rome, perhaps, change his faith.” 

“ I have moje confidenefe in his physicsil power and Ms religions 
principle than you, Kate,” said the duke, smiling. “ But make 
yourself easy on these heads; Tancred told me this tnorning that 
he had no wish to visit either Rome or Paris.” 

“Well!” exclaimed the duchess, somewhat relieved, “if he 
w.ants to make a little tour in Holland,,! think I could bear it; it 
is a Protestant country, and there are no vermin. And then 
those dear l)isbrowc.s, I am sure, would take care of him at the 
Hague.” ! 

“ We will talk of all this to-night, my love,” said the duke; 
and oflering his arm to his wife, who was more composed, if not 
more cheerful, tliey descended to their guests. 

Colonel Brace was there, to the duke’s great satisfactjfc. The 
colonel had served as a cornet in a dragoon regiment in the last 
campaign uf the Peninsular war, and had marched into Paris. 
Such an^event makes an indelible impression on the memory of a 
handsome lad of seventeen, and the colonel had not yet finished 
recounting his strange and fortunate adventures. 

He was tall, robust,, a little portly, but, well buckled, still 
presented a grand military figure, lie was what you call a fine 
man; florid, with still a good head of hair, though touched with 
grey, sjilcndid moustaches, largo fat hands, and a courtly demea¬ 
nour not unmixed with a slight swagger. The colonel was a 
Montacute man, and had inherited a large house in the town and 
a small estate in the neighbourhood. Having sold out, he had 
retired to his native place, where he had become a considerable 
personage. The duke had put him in the commission, and he was 
the active magistrate of the district; he* had reorganised the 
. Bellamont regiment of yeomanry cavalry, which had fallen into 
sad decay during the late duke’s time, but which now, with Brace 
for its licutenant-coloncl, was second to none in the kingdom. 
Colonel Brace was one of the best shots in the county; oertainly 
thg, boldest rider among the heavy weights ;• and boi’e the palm 
from all with the rod, and that, too, in a county famous for its 
feats in la^e and river. The colonel Was a man of great energy, 
bf good temper, of ready resource, frank, a little toarse, but 
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hearty and honest. lie adored the Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
mont. He was sincere; he was not o parasite; he really believed 
that they were the best people in the world, and I am not sure 
that he had not some foundation for his faith. ^ On the whole, he 
might be esteemed the duke’s right-hand man. His Grace 
generally consulted the colonel oij county afairs; the command 
of the yeomanry al|)nc gave him a considerable position; he was 
the chief also of the militia staif; could give his opinion whether 
a person was to be made a magistrate or not; 'and had even been 
called into council when there was a»qucstion o{ appointing a 
deputy-lieutenant. The cqlonel, who was a leading member of 
the corporati6n of Montacute, had taken care to be chosen mayor 
this year; he had been also chairman of the Committee of 
Management during the celebration of Tancred's majority; had 
had the entire ordering o^ the fireworks, and w.os generally sup¬ 
posed to have given the design, or at least the leading idea, for 
the tritosparcncy. 

Wo .should notice also Mr. Bernard, a clergyman, and recently 
the private tutor of Lord Montacute, a good scholar; in ecclesias¬ 
tical opinions, what is called high and dry. lie was about live- 
aud-tliir^; well-looking, bashful. The duke intended to prefer 
him to w living when one was vacant; in the meantime he 
remained in the family, and at present discharged the duties of 
chaplain and librarian at Montacute, and occasionally a«sisted the 
duke as a private secretary. Of his life, one-third" had been 
passed af a rural home, and the rest might be nearly divided 
between school and college. 

These gentlemen, the distinguished .and numerous family of the 
Montacute Mountjoys, young Ilnngcrford, whom the duke had 
good-naturedly brouglit over from Bellamont for the sake of t-lio 
young ladies, the duke and duchess, and their sou, formed the 
party, which presented rather a contrast, not only in its numbers, 
to the series of recent banquets. They dined in the Montacute 
chamber. 'The party, without intending it, was rather dull and 
silent. The duchess was brooding over the disappointment of the 
morning; the duke trembled for the disclosures of the morrow. 
The Misses Mountjoy &iug better than they tidked; their mother, 
who was more lively, was seated by the duke, and confined her. 
powers of pleasing to him. The Honourable and Reverend Mon- 
taeute himself was an epicure, and disliked conversation during 
dinner.. Lord Montacute spoke to Mr. Huugerford across the 
table, but Mr. Hungerford was whispering despairing nothingjj^in 
the ear of Arabella Mountjoy, and replied to his question without 
•ijginating any in return, <which of course terminates tjjlk. _ 

When thfc second course had arrived, the duke, who wanted a 
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littlg more noise and distraction, fired off in despair a shot at 
Colonel Brace, who was on the left hand of the duchess, and set 
him on his yeomanry charger. From this moment affairs im¬ 
proved. The colonal made eontinual charges; and carried all 
before him. Nothing could be more noisy in a genteel way. His 
voice sounded like the bray of a trumpet amid the din of arms; it 
seemed that the moment he began, cvci^body and everything be¬ 
came animated and inspired by his example. • All talked; the 
duke set them the fashion of taking wine with each other; Lord 
Montacute managed to entrap Armiuta Mountjoy into a narrative 
in detail of lici* morning’s ride and adventures; and, affecting 
scepticism as to some of the incidents, and wonder at ^me of the 
feats, produced a considerable addition to the general hubbub, 
which he instinctively felt that his father wished to encourage. 

“ I don’t know whether it was the Great Western or the South 
Eastern,” continued Colonel Brace; “^ut I know his leg is 
broken.” 

“ Cod bless me ! ” said the duke; “ and only think of my not 
liearing of it at Bellamont to-day!” 

“ 1 don’t suppose they know anything about it,” replied the 
colonel. “ The way I know it is this: I was with Roby to-day, 
when the post came in, and he said to me, ‘ Here is a lett]^ from 
Lady Midpas; I hope nothing is the matter with Sir Russell or 
any of the children.’ And then it all came out. The train was 
blown up befiind; Sir Russell was in a centre carriage, and was 
pitched riglit into a field, 'rhey took him into an inn, put him to 
bed, and sent for some of the top-sawyers from London, Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Brodie, and that sort of thing; and the moment Sir Russell 
came to himself, he said, ’ 1 must have Roby—send for Roby— 
Roby knows my constitution.’ And they sent for Roby. And 1 
lliint be was right. The quantity of young bfficers I have seen 
■sent riglitaibout in the Peninsula, because they were attended by a 
. parcel of men who know nothing of their constitution! Why, I 
might have lost my own leg ouce,'if I had not been sharp. I got 
a scratch in a little afl’air at Alnlcidas, charging the enemy a little 
too briskly—but we really ought not to speak of these things 
before the ladies- ” 

* “ My dear colonel,” said Lord Montacute, “ on the contrary, 
tliere is nothing more interesting to them. Miss Mountjoy was 
<udy saying yesterday, that there was nothing she found so difficult 
to understand as the account of a battle, and how much she wished 
to comprehend it.” 

“ 'Pftat is because, in general, they are not written by soldiers," 

• said the colonel; “but Napier’s battles are very clear. I could 
fight every eifti of them on this table. Tfiat’s* a great bjok, that! 
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history of Napier; it has faults, but they are rather omissions than 
mistakes. Now that affair of Almeidas of which 1 was just speak¬ 
ing, and which nearly cost me my leg, it is very odd, but be has 
omitted mentioning it altogether.” 

“ But you saved your leg, colonel,” said the duke. 

“ Yes, I had the honour of marching intp Paris, and that is .an 
event not very easy to be forgStten, let me tell your Grace. I 
saved my leg b#cifliae I knew my constitution. For the very same 
reason by which I hope Sir Russell Malpas will save his leg. Be¬ 
cause he will be attended by a person, who knows his constitution. 
He never did a wiser thing than sending for Roby. For my part, 
if I were hf garrison at Gibraltar to-morrow, and laid up, I would 
do the same; I would send for Roby. In all these things, depend 
upon it, knowing the constitution is half the battle.” 

All this time, while Colonel Brace was indulging in his garrulous 
comments, the Duke of' BeUamont was drawing his moral, lie 
had a great opinion of Mr. Roby, who was the medical attendant 
of the castle, and an able man. Mr. Roby was perfectly acquaint¬ 
ed with the constitution of his son; Mr. Roby must go to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Cost what it might, Mr. Roby must be sent to 
Jerusalem. The duke was calculating all this time the income 
that Mr. Roby made. He would not put it down at more than 
five hundi'ed pounds per annum, and a third of that was certainly 
afforded by the castle. Tlio duke determined to pffer Roby a 
thousand and his expenses to attend Lord Montacuto. He would 
not be more than a year absent, and his practice cduld hardly 
seriously suffer while away, backed as he would be, when he re¬ 
turned, by the castle. And if it did, the duke must guarantee 
Roby against loss; it was a necessity, absolute and of the first cla'<s, 
that Tancred should be attended by a medical man who knew his 
constitution. The duke agreed with Colonel Brace that it was 
half the battle. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Misebable mother that I .am!” exclaimed the duchess, and 
she clasped her hands in anguish. 

“ My dearest Katherine! ” said the duke, “ calm yourself.” 

“You ought to have prevented this, George; you ought never 
to ha|Ve let things come to this pass.” 

“ But, Ely dearest Katherine, the blow was as unlooked-for by 
me as by you-self. I had not, how could I have, a remote suspi¬ 
cion of what was parsing through his mind ?” 

“Wha*, then, is the use of our boasted confidened with you? 
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chad, which you tell me you hare always cultirated ? Had I been 
Ms father, 1 would have discovered his secret thoughts.” 

“ Very possibly, rty dear Katheriuc; but yeu are at least his 
mother, tenderly lonng him and tenderly loved by him. The in¬ 
tercourse between you has ever been of an extreme intimney, and 
especially on tSe sul^ects connected with this fancy of his—and 
yet, you see, even you arc completely taken bj^ surprise.” . 

“ I once had a suspicion he was inclined to the Puseyite heresy, 
and I spoke to Mr. Bernard ok the subject, and afterwards to him, 
but I was convinced that Lwas in error. I am sure,” added the 
duchess, in a mournful tone, “ I have ^lost no opportunity of in¬ 
stilling into him the principles of religious truth. It WEs only last 
year, on his birthday, that I sent him a complete set of the publi¬ 
cations of the Parker Society, my own copy of Jewel—^fuU of 
notes, and my grandfather, the primate’s^ manuscript commentary 
on Chillingworth; a copy made purposely by myself.” 

“ I well know,” said the duke, “ that you luive done evcrySiiing 
for his spiritual welfare which ability and affection combined could 
suggest.” 

“ And it ends in this! ” exclaimed the duchess. “ The Holy 
Land! Why, if he even reach it, the climate is certain death. 
The curse of the Almighty, for more than eighteen centuries, has 
been on that land. Every year it has become more sterile, more 
savage, morc;unwholesome, and more unearthly. It is the abomi¬ 
nation of desolation. And now my son is to go there! Oh! he 
is lost to u^ for ever! ” 

“ But, my dear Katherine, let us consult a little.” 

“Consult! Why should^ I consult? You have settled every¬ 
thing, you have agi’ecd to everything. You do not come here to 
consult me; I understand all that; you come here to break a fore¬ 
gone conclusion to a weak and miserable woman.” 

“Do no* say such things, Katherine!” 

. “What should I say? What can I say?” 

“ Anything but that. I hope that nothing will be ever done in 
this family without your^fuU sanction.” 

“Rest assured, then, that I will never sanction the departure of 
Tancred on this crusade.” 

_ “ Then he will never go—at least, with my consent,” said the 
duke; “ but Katherine, assist me, my dear wife. All shall be— 
shall ever be, as you wish; but I shrink from being placed—^from 
our being placed—in collision with our child. The mere exercise 
of parental authority is a last resource; I would appeal fisMt, rather 
to>Aifreason, to his heart—^your arguments^ his affection for us, 
•jnay yet influence him.” 
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“You tell mo you have argued with him,” said the duchesui in 
a melancholy tone. 

“ Yes, but you know so much more on these subjects than I do 
—indeed, upon all subjects; you are so clever, that I do not des¬ 
pair, my dear Katherine, of your producing an impysssion on him.” 

“ I would tell him at once,” said the duchess, firmly, “that the 
proposition cannot be li.stencd to.^’ 

The duke looke'd very distressed. After a momentary pause, 
he said, “If, indeed, you tliink that the best; but let us cwisult 
before we take that stop, because it would scem^to terminate all 
discussion, and discussion may yet do good. Besides, I cannot 
conceal from myself that Tancred in this affair is acting under the 
influence of very powerful motives; his feelings arc highly strung; 
you have no idea—you can have no idea from what we have seen 
of him hitherto, how excited he is. I had no idea of his being 
capable of such excitement. I always thought him so very calm, 
and af such a quiet turn. And so, in short, my dear Katherine, 
were we to be abrupt at this moment, peremptory, you under.sfand, 
I—I—should not be surprised, were I’ancred to go without our 
permission.” 

. “ Impossible!” exclaimed the duchess, starting in her choir, but 
with as much consternation as confidence in her countenance. 
“ Throughout his life, he has never disobeyed us.” 

“ And that is an additional reason,” said the duke, quietly, but 
in his sweetest tone, •• why we .should not treat as a light ebullition 
this first instance of his preferring his own will to that of his father 
and mother.” 

“ lie has been so much away from ^ns those last three years,” 
said the duchess, in a tone of great depression, “and they arc 
such important ycairs in the formation of character! But. Mr. 
Bernard, he ought to have been aware of all thi.s—he ought to 
have known what was pansing through his pupil’s mind; he ought 
to have warned us. Let us speak to him—let us speak to him at 
once. Iling, my dear Ooorgo, and request the attendance of Mr. 
Bernard.” 

That gentleman, who was in the library, kept them waiting but 
a few minutes. As he entered the room, ho perceived, by the 
countenances of his noble patrons, that something remarkable, 
and probably not agreeable, had occurred. The duke opened the 
case to Mr. Bernard with calmness; he gave an outline of the 
great catastrophe; the duchess filled up the parts, and invested 
the whol* with a*rich and even terrible colouring. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the late private tutor 
of Lord Montacute.. lie was fairly overcome: the communication 
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itself was sfariling:, the accessaries oTcrwhelnicd him. The un¬ 
spoken reproaches {hat beamed from the duke’s mild eye; the 
withering glance clf maternal desolation that met him from the 
duchess; the rapidity of her anxious and agitated questions;—^all 
were too much for the simple^ though correct, mind of one unused 
to those passionate developracnt^which are commonly called scenes. 
All that Mr. Bernard for some time could do»was to sit with his 
eyes staring and mouth open, and repeat, witli a bewildered air, 
“ The Holy Laud—the Holy .S^epulchre! ” No, most certainly not; 
most assuredly* never in any way, by any word or deed, had Lord 
Moniacute ever given him reason to sapposc or imagine that his 
lordsliip intended to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, or 
that he was influenced hy any of those, views and opinions which he 
had so strangely and so uncompromisingly expressed to his father. 

‘•Blit, Mr. Bernard, you have been his«ompauion, his instructor, 
for many years,” continued the duchcs.s, “ for the last three years 
especially, years so important in the formation of character. You 
have seen much more of Montacute than we have. Surely you 
must have had some idea of what was passing in his mind; you 
could not help knowing it; you ought to have known it; you ought 
to have warued—to have prepared us.” 

“Madam,” at length said Mr. Bernard,more collected, and feel¬ 
ing the necessity and e.vcitoment of self-vindication—“Madam, 
yonr noble Son, under my poor tuition, has taken the highest 
honours o^ liis universily; his moral behaviour during tha^ period 
has been immaculate; and ns for his religious sentiments, even 
ibis strange scheme jirovcs that they are, at any rate, of no light 
and equivocal character.” • 

"To lose such a son!” exclaimed the duchess, in a tone of 
angnish. and with streaming eyes. 

The dute took her hand, and would have soothed her; and then, 
turning to Mr. Bernard, he said, in a lowered tone, “ Wc are vo-y 
.sen.sible how much vve owe you; the duchess equally with myself. 
All we regret is, that some of us jiad not obtained a more intimate 
acquaintance with the character of my sou than it appears we have 
acquired.” ^ 

“ My lord duke,” said Mr. Bcrinird, “ had yourself or her Grace 
ever spoken to me on this subject, I would have taken the liberty 
of expressing what I say now. I have ever found Lord Montacute 
inscrutable. He has formed himself in solitude, and has ever 
repelled any adv.ance to intimacy, either from those who were his 
int^ors or his equals in station. He has never had a companion. 
*A^or myself, during the ten years that I have had the honour of 
teing connected with him, I cannot recall a wdrd or a dejd on his' 
part which towards me has ^.^yt been f ourteona and considerate j 
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but as a child he was shy and silent, and ns a man, for I Iftve 
looked upon Inin as a man in nu'nd for these four or even live years, 
he has employed ni6 as his ipachine to obtaf|[ knowledge. It is 
not very flattering to one’s-self to make these confessions, but at 
Oxford he had the opportunity of communicating with some of the 
most eminent men of our time, an^ 1 have always learnt from tlieui 
the same result. I^rd Montneute never disburthened. His passion 
for study has been ardent; his power of application is very great; 
his attention unwearied as long asthere is anything to acquire; 
but he never seeks your opinions, and 'never offer^ hi# own. The 
interview of yesterday wit’-' your Grace is the only exception witli 
which I an/ acquainted, and at length tlirows some light on the 
mysteries of his mind.” 

The duke looked sad; his wife seemed plunged in profound 
thought; there was a silence of many moments. At length the 
duchess looked up, and said, in a calmer tone, and with an air of 
great seriousness, “ It seems that we have mistaken the cliaractcr 
of our sou. Thank you very much for coming to us so quickly in 
our trouble, Mr. Bernard. It was very kind, as you always are.” 
Mr. Bernard took the hint, rose, bowed, and retired. 

The moment that he had quitted the room, the eyes of the 
Duke and Duchess of BoUamont met. Who was to speak fir.st ? 
The duke had nothing to say, and therefore he had the advan¬ 
tage ; the duche.ss wished her husband to break the silence, but, 
having something to say herself, she could not refrain from inter¬ 
rupting it. So she said, with a tearful eye, “ Well, George, what 
do you think we ought to do ?” 

The duke had a great mind to prepose hLs plan of sending 
Tancred to Jerusalem, with Colonel Brace, Mr. Bernard, and Mr. 
Roby, to take care of him, but he hardly thought the occa.siou was 
ripe enough for that; and so he suggested that the duchess should 
speak to Tancred herself. 

“ No,” said her Grace, shaking her head, “ I think it better for 
me to be silent; at least at presenf,. It is necessary, however, th^ 
the most energetic means should be adopted to save him, nor 
is there a moment to be lost. We must shrink from nothing 
for such an object. I have a plan. We will put the whole 
matter in the hands of our friend, the bishop. We will get 
him to speak to Tancred. I entertain not a doubt that the 
bishop will put his mind all right; clear all his doubts; remove all 
his dcruples. The bishop is the only person, because, you see, it is 
a case pblitical hs well as theological, and the bishop is a great 
statesman as well as the first theologian of the age. Dep>."'d 
"upon it, my dear George, that this is the wisest cqurse, and, with 
the blessing of Providence, will efijpet our purpose. It is, perhaps. 
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asking a good doal of the bishop, eoiisideving his important and 
multifarious duties, tp undertake this office, bjit we must not be 
delicate when evei7fLing is at stake; and, considering he christen¬ 
ed and confirmed •Tancrcd, and our long friendship, it is quite out 
of the question that he can refuse. However, there is no time to 
be lost. We must got to town sft soon as possible; to-morrow, if 
we can. I shall advance affairs by writing to*the bishop on the 
subject, and giving him an outline of the case, so that he may be 
prepared to sec Taucred at puce on our arrival. What think you, 
Oeorge, of r.iy jflau ?” 

“ I think it quite admirable,’’ replied his Grace, only, too happy 
that there was at least the pro.sjiect of a lull of a few days in this 
great einbarr.assmeut. 


, CHAPTER IV. 

About the lime of the marriage of the Duchess of Bellamont, 
her noble family, and a few of their friends, some of whom also 
believed in the raillemiimn, were persuaded that the conversion of 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland to the true faith, 
which wais their own, was at hand. They had subscribed very 
liberally for the ]iurpose, and formed an amazing number of sub- 
eominittces. As long ,as their fumls lasted, their missionaries found 
proselytes. ^ It was the last desperate effort of a Church th.it had 
from the first betrayed its trust. Tw'onty years ago, statistics not 
being so much in vogue, and the people of England being in 
the full effloresceneo of tl’at public ignorance which permitted 
tliem to l)eliove fliemselves the most eiiliglitencd nation in the 
world, the Irish “ difficulty” was not quite so p'ell understood as at 
the prcsent.day. It was then an establislicd doctrine, that all that 
was necessary for lixdand w.as more Protestantism, and it was 
^Ui)l)oscd to he not more difficult to supply the Irish with Pro¬ 
testantism tlian it had proved, in* tlie instance of a recent famine, 
( 18 ' 22 ,) to furnish tliem*w'ith potatoes. What was principally 
wanted in hotli cases W'ere—subscriptions. 

Wlien the Eiiglisli public, therefore, were assured by their co¬ 
religionists on the other side of St. George’s Channel, that at last 
tlic good work was doing, that the flame spread, even rapidly— 
that not only irarishcs but provinces were all agog—and that lyoth 
town and country were quite in a he.at of prosolyiism, thfty began 
to bgjii've that at last the scarlet lady was about to be dethroned j 
loosened their purse-strings; fathers gf families contributed 
tfieir zoalous;fife pounds, followed by every other mcmbeikof the 
household, to tire babe in arm.'V who subscribed its fanatical five 
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shiDings. The affair looked well. The journals teemed with lists 
of proselytes and c%ses of conversion; and c\en orderly, orthodox 
people, who were firm in their own faith, but llvished others to be 
permitted to pursue their errors in peace, began to congratulate 
each other on the prospect of our at last becoming a united 
Proti'stant people. 

In the blaze au8 thick of the affair, Irish PS)lestants jubilant, 
Irish Papists denouncing the whplc movement as fraud .and 
trumjiery, John Bull per))lcxed, but excited, and still subscribing, a 
young bishop rose in his place in the flouso of Lrirds*, and, with a 
vehemence .there unusual, declared that he saw “the finger of 
God in this second Reformation,” and, pursuing fhe jwojiiietie vein 
and manner, denounced “ \voc to those who should jiresume to lif 
up their hands and voices in vain .aUd impotent altonii)ts to stem 
the flood of light that wa'ft bursting over Ireland.” 

In' him, who thus jdainly discerned *■ the finger of God” in 
tr.ansactions in which her family and fe('ling.s were ,so deeply in- 
tcre.sted, the young and enthusiastic Duchc.ss of Bcllaninnt in¬ 
stantly recognised the “ man of Godand, from tliat moment the 
right reverend prelate became, in all ■sjiiritual allair.s, her infal¬ 
lible instructor, although the ini])endiug second Red'ormation did 
chance to take the untoward form of the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, followed in due season by the dcslruetion of 
Protestant bishoprics, the sequcstr.ation of Protc.-tujit tithes and 
the entiowment of Maynootb. 

In speculating on the. fate of iJiildic iuslitufions and the course 
of public affairs, it i.s imjiorlant that wo should not permit our 
attention to be engrossed by the principles on which fbey are 
founded .and the circumstances which they present, but that we 
should also remouitier how much depends upon the character of 
the individuals who arc in the position to superintend lu- to direct 
them. 

The Church of England, m.ainly from its deficiency of oriental 
knowJedge, and from a misconetplion of the ])riestly character 
which has lioen the consequence of tluif w.ant, has fallen of late 
years into great stxjits: nor lias there ever been a season when it 
h.as more needed for its guides men ])o,ssessiug the liiglior qualitie.s' 
both of intellect and disposition. About five-and-lwenty yea'rs 
ago, it began to be discerned that the time had gone hy, at least in 
England, for bishoprics to serve as appanages for the younger sons 
of greakfamilies, The Arch-Mediocrity who then governed this 
country, and the mean tenor of whose ])l'olonged admiiiistewtion 
wo have delineated in qnothcr work, was impressed with the nece.".., 
sity of xecoustructing the episcojial bench on prificiplcvi of personal 
distiiiction and ability. JJut his/notiou of clerical capacity did 
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not soar higher than a private tutor who had suckled a young 
noble into universit;^honour8; and his test of pjiestly celebrity was 
the decent editorship of a Greek play. He sought for the succes¬ 
sors of the apostles, for the stewards of the mysteries of Sinai 
and of Calvary, amopg third-rate hunters after syllables. Tljese 
men, notwithstanding their eletation, with one exception, sub¬ 
sided into their native insignificance; and difring our agitated 
age, when the principles of 8>Il institutions, siicred and secular, 
have been called in questio^n; when, alike in the senate and the 
market-place, b'bth the doctrine and the discipline of the Church 
have been impugned, its power assailed, its authority; denied, the 
amount of its revenues investigated, their disposition criticised, 
and both attacked; not a voice has been raised by these mitred 
nullities, either to warn or to vindic.ite; not a phrase has escaped 
their lijis or their pens, that ever infiuendtd public opinion, touched 
the heart of nations, or guided the conscience of a peri;'.oxed 
peo])Iu. If they were ever heard of, it was that they hod been 
pelted ill a riot. 

Tlu' excoplioii which we have mentioned to tlieir sorry careers, 
w.ns (Iiat of (he (do adventurous ])rophet of the second Keforma- 
tion; the ductor dtibilaiilmm npjiealed to hytlie Duchess of Bel- 
lainoiit, to convince her son that the [irinciplcs of religious truth, 
as well as of ])olitieal justice, required no further investigation— 
at least by young marquesses. 

The ready audacity with which this right reverend prelate had 
stood sponsor for the second Reformation is a key to his char.actcr. 
lie combined a great talent for action with very limited powers 
of thought. Rustling, energetic, versatile, gifted with an indomit¬ 
able perseverance, and .stimulated by an ambition that knew no 
repose, with a capacity for mastering details and an inordinate 
jiassion fo» afliiira, he could jicrmit nothing to he done without hi.s 
interference, and consequently was iierpctually involved in traiis- 
aclious wiiicli were either failures or blunders. He was one of 
those leaders who are not guide’s. Having little real knowledge, 
and not endowed with tlfoso high qualities of intellect which permit 
their possessor to generalise the details afforded hy study and ex¬ 
perience, and so deduce rules of conduct, his lord.ship, when he 
received those frequent a])peals which were the necessary conse¬ 
quence of'his officious life, became obscure, confii.scd, contradictory, 
iueonsistent, illogical. The oracle was always dark. Placed in a 
high post in ,an age of political analysis, the bustling intgrmeddler 
wS^nable to supply society with a single solution. Enunciating 
^TOCOnd-liaiul, with characteristic precipitation, some big principle in 
vogue, as- if he were a discoverer, he invariably shrank*from its 
suijbequeut appliciition, the moment th»t he found it might be un- 
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popular and wiconvenicnt. All his quandaries terminated in the 
same catastrophe-^ compromise. Abstraci^principles with him 
ever ended in concrete expediency. The a^regate of circum¬ 
stances outweighed the isolated cause. The primordial tenet 
which had been advocated with uncomproraijing arrogance, gently 
subsided into some second-rate m6asure recommended with all the 
artifice of an impefictrable ambiguity. 

Beginning with the second llcforpiation, which was a little rash 
but dashing, the bishop, always ready, had in the course of his 
episcopal career placed liijjiaclf at the nead of cveS'y movement- in 
the Church .which others had originated, and had as regularly with¬ 
drawn at the right moment, when the heat was over, or had become, 
on the conti-ary, excessive. Furiously evangelical, soberly high 
and dry, and fervently Puscyite, each phasis of his faith concludes 
with what the Spaniards term a “ transaction.” The saints are to 
have their new churches, but they are also to have their rubrics 
and their canons; the universities may supply successors to the 
apostles, but they are also presented with a church commission ; 
even the Puscyites may have candles on their altars, but they must 
not be lighted. 

It will be seen, therefore, that his lordship was one of those 
characters not ill-adapted to an eminent station in an age like the 
present, and in a country like our own; an ago of movement, but 
of confused ideas; a country of progress, but too rich to risk 
much rfuingc. Under these circumstances, the spirit of a period 
and a people seeks a safety-valve in—bustle. They do something, 
lest it be said that they do nothing. At such a time, ministers 
recommend their measures as experiments, and parliaments are 
over ready to rescind their votes. Find a man who, totally 
destitute of genius,"possessc.s nevertheless considerable talents; 
who has official aptitude, a volubility of routine rhetoric, great 
perseverance, a love of affairs; who, embarrassed neither by the 
principles of the pliilosophcr nor by the prejudices of the bigot, 
can assume, with a cautious facility, the prevalent tone, .and disem¬ 
barrass himself of it, with a dexterous amniguity, the moment it 
ceases to be predoipinant; recommending himself to the inno¬ 
vator by his approbation of change “ in the abstract,” and to the 
conservative by his prudential and practical respect for that which 
is established; such a man, though he be one of an essentially 
small mind, though his intellectual qualities be less than moderate, 
with feeble powers of thought, no imagination, contracted sym¬ 
pathies, and a most loose public morality;—such a man isiJhe 
individual whom kings and parliaments would select to govern the 
'State or ’mle the Church. Change, “ in the abstract,” is what is 
wanted by a people who ckre at the same time inquiring and 
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wealtliy. lusted of statesmen, they desire shufflcjs; and com¬ 
promise in conduct, and ambiguity in speech arc—though no¬ 
body will confess it-tthe public qualities now niost in vogue. 

Not exactly, however, those calculated to meet the case of 
Tancred. The interview was long, for Tancrcd listened with 
apparent respect and deferencff to the individual under whose 
auspices he had entered the Church of Christ; but the replies 
to his inquiries, though morj adroit than the duke’s, were in 
reality not more satisfactory, and could not, in any way, meet the 
inexorable logiS of Lord Montacute. The bishop was as little 
able as the duke to indicate the principle on which the present 
order of things in England was founded; neither faith nor its con¬ 
sequence, duty, was at alt illustrated or invigorated by his hand¬ 
ling. lie utterly failed in reconciling a belief in ecclesiasti&il 
truth with the support of religious dissent. When lie tried to 
define in whom the power of government should repose, he was 
lost in a maze of plwases, and aflbrded his pupil not a single fact. 

“ It cannot be denied,” at length said Tancred, with great calm¬ 
ness, “ that society was once regulated by God, and that now it is 
regulated by man. For my part, I prefer divine to self-govern¬ 
ment, and 1 wish to know how it is to be attained.” 

“ ’J’he Church rcpresciils God upon earth,” said the bishop. 

“ But the Cliureh no longer governs man,” replied Tancred. 

“ There is a great spirit rising in the Church,” observed the 
bishop, witti thoughtful solemnity—“ a great and excellent spirit. 
The Church of 1845 is not the Church of 1745. VVe must re¬ 
member that; we know not what may happen. We .sliall soou sec 
a bishop at Manchester.” * 

“ But I want to see an angel at Manchester.” 

“ An angel!” 

“Why mot? Why should there not be heavenly messengers, 
when heavenly messages m;c most wanted ?” 

“ We have received a heavenly message by one greater than the 
angels,” said the bishop. “ Tlieir visits to man ceased with the 
mightier advent.” 

. “ Tlicn why did angels appear to Mary an^ her comjiauious at 
the holy tomb?” inquired Tancred. 

The interview from which so much was anticipated was not 
satisfactory. The eminent prelate did not realise Taucred’s ideal 
of a bishop, while his lordship did not hesitate to declare that Lord 
Montacute was a visionary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When the duchess found that the intervicw*with the bishop had 
been fruitless of the anticipated results, she was staggered, dis¬ 
heartened; hut she was a woman of too high a spiiit to succumb 
under a first defeat. She was of’ opinion ftiat his lordship hod 
misunderstood the ^ase, or had mismanaged it; her confidence in 
him, too, was not so illimitable since ho had permitted the 
Puscyites to have candles on their altars, although he had for¬ 
bidden their being lighted, as when he'had declared, twenty years 
before, that the finger of dtod was about to protestantise Ireland. 
His lordship hod said and had done many things since that time, 
which had occasioned the duchess many misgivings, although she 
had chosen that they should not occur to her recollection until he 
failed in convincing her son that religious truth was to he found in 
the pgrish of St. James, and political justice in the happy haunts 
of Montacute Forest. 

The bishoj) had voted for the Church Temporalities’ Rill, in 
1833, which at one swoop had suppressed ten Irish episcojiates. 
This was a queer suffrage for the apostle of the second Reforma¬ 
tion. True it is that Whiggism was then in the ascendant, and, 
two years afterwards, when Whiggism had received a heavy blow 
and great discouragement; when we had been blessed in tlie 
interval with a decided though feeble Conservative administration, 
and ware blessed at the moment with a strong though <uid; cided 
Conservative o])position ; his lordslii]), with charatteristio activity, 
had galloped acro.s8 couutiy into the right line again, denounced 
the Aiipropriation Clause in a spirit whrthy of his earlier days, 
and, quite forgetting the ten Irisli Rishoprics, that only fom-snd- 
twenty mouths before he had doomed to destruction, was ;.l! for 
ivroselytising' Ireland .again by the efficacious moans • of Iridi 
Protestant bishops. 

“ The bishop says that Tailored is a visionaiy,” said the duclua s 
to her husband, with an air of great disjdeasurc. “ Wliy, it is 
hocause he is a visioiiai’y that wc sent him to the bishop. 1 want 
to have his false imjiginings removed by one who has tlie com¬ 
petent powers of learning and argument, and the authority of a 
high and holy office. A visionary, indeed! Why, so are the' 
Puseyites; they are visionaries, and liis lordship has been obliged 
to deal with them: though, to be sure, if he spoke to Taiicred in 
a similar fashion, I am not surprised that my son has returned 
unchanged! This is the most vexatious biisiiicss that e^vgr 
occurred to us. fSomething must bo done ; but what to fix on . 
Tfhat do jptt think, George ? Since speaking to thfe bishop, of 
which you so much approved Jlias faildd, what do you recommend ?,” 
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^hile the duchess was speakiug;, she was seated in her boudoir, 
looking into the Green Park; the duke’s horses were in the 
court-yard, and he was about to ride down to tKe House of Lords; 
he had just looked in. as was his custom, to say farewell till they 
met again. 

“ 1 am sorry that the interview with the bishop has failed,” said 
the duke, in a hesitating tone, and playing with his riding-stick; 
and then walking up to the window and looking into the Park, he 
said, jiiiparcutly after reflection, “ I always thiuk the best person 
to deal with 'a visionary is if man of the world.” 

“But what can men of the world know of such questions?” 
said the duchess, mournfully. 

“ Very little,” said her husband, “ and thercfoi’e they are never 
betrayed into arguments, which I fancy always make people more 
obstinate, even if they are confuted. Men of the world have a 
knack of settling everything without discussion; they do it by 
tact. It is astonishing how many difficulties I have seen removed— 
by Eskdale, for exanii)le—wbich it seemed that no power on earth 
could change, and about which we had been arguing for mouths. 
TJiere was the Clieadle churches case, for example; it broke up 
some of the, olclest friendships in the county; even Ilungerford 
and ilderton did not speak. 1 never liad a more anxious time of 
it; and, as far as I was personally coiieerncd, I would have made 
any saw ifico’to keep a good iiiider.-,lauding iu the county. At last 
1 got the’Vnshiess referred to E.skdale, and the affair was ulf'mately 
arranged to everybody's satisfaction. 1 don’t know how he 
maimgod: it was quite impos-sible that he could have offered any 
new arguments: hut ho Aid it by tact. Tact does not remove 
diflicidties, hut difficulties melt away under tact.” 

“ Ileigho!” sighed the duchess. “I caflnot luidcrsland how 
tact can tell us wli.it is religious truth, or prevent my son from 
going to the llidy Sepulchre.” 

“ Try,” said the duke. 

“ Shall you see our cousin toiday, George ? ” 

“ lie is sure to be af the House,” rejilicd the duke, eagerly. 
“ I tell you what 1 propose, Kate:—Tailored js gone to the House 
of (Jimimons to hear the debate ou Mayuooth; I will try and get 
bur eoiisiii to come home and dine with us, and then we can talk 
over the whole affair at once. Wliat say you? ” 

“ V'ery well.” 

“ We have failed with a bishop; wc will now try a man of the 
wprid; and if wo arc to have a man of the world, wc had better 
liave a first-rate one, and everybody agrees that our cousin- ” 

“ Yes,-yes,*Gcorgc,” said the duchess, “ask him toqpme; tel* 
him ft is very urgent, that we'must cqjjsult him immediately; and 
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then if he be engaged, I dare say he -will manage to come all 
the same.” ^ r 

Accordingly, about half-past eight o’clock, the two peers arrived 
at Bellamout House together. They were unexpectedly late; 
they had been detained at the House. Tlje duke was excited; 
even Lord Eskdale looked as if sdinethiug’ had hnp))cncd. Some¬ 
thing had happeneJi; there had been a division in the House of 
Lords. Rare and startling event! ,It seemed as if the pccr.s were 
about to resume their functions. Divisions in the House of Lords 
arc now-a-days so thinly scattered, that, when o'ne‘occurs, tlie 
peers caekle as if they had laid an egg. They arc quite proud 
of the proof of their still procreative powers. The division to¬ 
night had not been on a subject of any public intere.st or import¬ 
ance; but still it was a division, and, what was more, the Govern¬ 
ment hod been left in a minority. True, tlie catastrophe was 
occas’oncd by a mistake. The dictator had been asleep during 
the debate, woke suddenly from a dyspe])lic dream, would make 
a speech, and spoke on the wrong side. A lively colleague, not 
yet sufficiently broken in to the frigid discii)line of the High Court 
of Registry, had pulled the great man once by his coal tails, a 
House of Commons practice, permitted to the Cabinet when their 
chief is blundering, very necessary sometinnis for a lively leader, 
but of which Sir Robert highly disa])proves, as the arrangement 
of his coat tails, next to beating the red box, forms the most im¬ 
portant-part of his rhetorical accessaric's. The dictator; when he 
at length com])rchende(l that he had made a mistake, pc'rsisted in 
adhering to it; the division was called, some of the officials 
escaped, the rest were obliged to vote with their ruthless imastcr; 
but his other friends, glad of an opportunity of asserting their iu- 
dependcnco and administering to the dictator a slight check in a 
quiet inoffensive way, put him in a minority; and the'Duke of 
Bellamout and Lord Eskdale had contributed to this catastro|)hc. 

Dinner was served in the library; the conversation during it 
was chiefly the event of the morning. The duchess, who, though 
not a partisan, was something of a politician, thought it was a jiity 
that the dictator had..ever stepped out of his military splicre; her 
husbaud, who had never before seen a man’s coat tails pulled when 
he was speaking, dilated much upon the singular circumstance of 
Lord Spur so disporting himself on the present occasion; while 
Lord Eskdale, who had sat for a long time in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and,who was,used to everything, assured his cousin that the 
custom, though odd, was by no means irregular. “ I remembery” 
said his lordship, “seeing Ripon, when he was Robinson, and 
Xiu8kisso% each pulling one of Canning’s coat tails* afr tlie same 
time.” 
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'Hiroug’hout dinner not a word about Tancrcd. Lord Eskdtde 
neither asked where he was nor how he was. At Idngth, to the 
great relief of the dtehess, dinner was finished.; the servants had 
disappeared. The duke pushed away the table; they drew their 
chairs round the hearth; Lord Eskdole took half a glass of Ma¬ 
deira, then stretched iiis legs a Jittle, then rose, stirred the fire, 
aud then, standing with his back to it and his hajjds in his pockets, 
•said, in a careless tone approaching to a drawl, “ And so, duchess, 
Tancrcd wants to go to Jerusalem?” 

“ George Kas/old you, tlusn, all our troubles ?” 

“ Only that; he left the rest to you, a«d I came to hear it.” 

Whereupon the duchess went off, and spoke for a considerable 
time with great animation and ability, the duke hanging on every 
word with vigilant interest. Lord Eskdalc never interrupting her 
for an instant; while she stated the casc^not only with the impas¬ 
sioned feeling of a devoted mother, but occasionally with all the 
profundity of a theologian. >She did not conceal from him the in¬ 
terview between Tancred and the bishop; it w.as her last effort, 
and had failed; and so, “ after all our plans,” she ended, “ as far 
as 1 can form an opinion, he is absolutely more resolved than ever 
to go to Jerusakm.” 

“Well,” said his lordship, “it’s at least better than going to 
the Jews, which most men do at his time of life.” 

“ I cannot sigree even to that,” said the duchess; “ for I would 
rather that luj should be ruined than die.” 

“ Men do not die as they used,” said his lordship. “ AsJe the 
annuity offices; they have all raised their rates.” 

“ I know nothing about annuity offices, but I know that almost 
everybody dies who goes to those countries; look at young Fem- 
horongh, he was just Tancred’s age; the feyers alone must kill 
him.” 

“ lie must take some quinine in his dressing-case,” said Lord 
Eskdale. 

“ You jest, Henry,” said the (Juchess, disappointed, “ when I am 
in despair.” 

“No,” said Lord Eskdfile, looking up to the ceiling, “I am 
thinking how you may prevent Tancred from^oing to Jerusalem, 
without, at the same time, opposing his wishes.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the duke, “ that is it.” And he looked triumph¬ 
antly to his wife, as much as to say, “ Now you see what it is to be 
a man of the world.” 

“ A man cannot go to Jerusalem as he wouW to Biritiingham, 
by Ihc next train,” continued his lord.ship; “ he must get some¬ 
thing to take jiim; and if you make the sacrifice of consenting to« 
his departvfre, you have a right to stipulate as to the i*inner in 
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which he should depart. Your son ought to travel with a suite; 
he ought to make the voyage in his own yacht. Yachts are not to 
he found like hack cabs, though there are several for sale now; hut 
then they are not of the admeasurement of which you approve for 
such a voyage and such a sea. I’eople talk very lightly of the 
Mediterranean, but there are such things &s white squalls. Anx¬ 
ious parents, andc parents so fond of a son as you arc, and a son 
whose life for so many reasons is so precious, have a right to make 
it a condition of their consent td his departure, that he should 
embark in a vessel of considerable tonnage. IlegwiB find difficulty 
in buying one second-hahd; if he finds one it will not please him. 
He will get interested in yacht-building, as he is interested now 
about Jerusalem—both boyish fancies. He will stay another year 
in England to build a yacht to take him to the Holy Land; the 
yacht wili be finished this time twelvemonths; and, instead of 
going to Palestine, ho will go to Cowes.” 

“That’s quite my view of the case,” said the duke. 

“ It never occuiTcd to me,” said the duchess. 

Lord Eskdale resumed his sent, and took another half-glass of 
Madeira. 

“ Well, I think it is very satisfactory, Katharine,” said the duke, 
after a short pause. 

“And what do you recommend us to do first?” said the duchess 
to Lord E.skdalc. 

“ J^iCt Taucred go into society: the best way for hqu to forget 
Jerusalem is to let him see London.” 

“But how can I manage it?” said the duchess. “I never go 
anywhere; nobody knows him, and he does not wish to know 
anybody.” 

“ I will manage it, with your permission; ’ti.s not difficult; a 
young marquess has only to evince an inclination, aiidpn a wcek’.s 
time he will be everywhere. 1 will tell Lady St. Julians and the 
great ladies, to send him invitations; they will fall like a snow 
storm. All that remains is for ycu to prevail upon him to accept 
them.” 

“ And how shall I contrive it?” said the duchess. 

“ Easily,” said Ijord Eskdale. “ Make his going into society, 
while his yacht is prepsiring, one of the conditions of the grcr.t 
sacrifice you arc making. lie cannot refuse you; ’tis but the first 
step. A youth feels a little repugnance to launching into the great 
world: ’tis shyness; but after the plunge, the great difficulty is to 
restrain leather thkn to incite. Let him but once enter the world, 
and be tranquil, he will soon find something to engage him.” 

“As long as he does'iiot take to play,” said the dukq, “I don't 
much care what he does.” 
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“My dear George!” saiTthe duchess, “how can you say such 
things! I was in hopes,” she added, in a moumfaPtone, “that 
we miglit have settled him, without his entering what you call 
the world, Henry. Dearest child! I fancy him surrounded by 
pitfalls.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Aftee this consultation with‘Lord Eskdale, the duchess became 
much easier iji l^er mind. ,She was of a very sanguine temper, 
and with facility believed what she wished. Affairs stood thus: 
it was agreed by all that Tancred should go to the Holy Land, but 
he was to go in his own yacht; which yacht was to be of a first- 
rate burthen, and to be commanded by an officer in H.M.S; and 
he was to be acoompanied by Colonel Brace, Mr. Bernard, and 
Mr. Roby; and the servants W'ore to be placed entirely under the 
control of some trusty foreigner accustomed to the East, and who 
w.as to be cho.sen by Lord Eskdale. In the meantime, Taucrod 
had .acceded to the wish of his parents, that until his departure he 
should mix much in society. The duchess calculated that, under 
any cireninstancas, three months must elapse before all the arrange¬ 
ments were concluded; and she felt persuaded that, during that 
period, Tancred must become enamoured of his cousin Katherine, 
and that the only use of the yacht would be to take them all to 
Ireland. The duke was re.solvcd only , on two points—that liis 
son should Jo exactly as his son liked, and that he himself would 
never take the advice, on any subject, of any other person than 
Lord Eskdale. , 

In the meantime Tancred was Launched, almost unconsciously, 
into the groat world. The name of the Maryuess of Montacute 
was foremost in those delicate lists by which an eager and admiring 
public is ap^msed who, among their aristocracy, eat, drink, dance, 
•and sometimes pray. From the saloons of Bclgravc and Gros- 
venor Stiuare to the sacred recesses of the Chapel Royal, the 
movements of Lord Monj.acute were tracked and registered, and 
were devoured every morning, ofteucr with a keener relish than 
the matin meal of which they formed a regulai“porlion. England 
iii the only country which enjoys the mnspeakable advantage of 
being thus regularly, promptly, and accurately furnished with cata¬ 
logues of those favoured beings who are deemed qualified to enter 
the houses of the great. What condescension in those who»im- 
part the information! What iuduhitable evidence of true nobility! 
Wh.at superiority to all petty vanity! And in those who receive 
^t, what freedqpi from all little feelings! •No arrogance on one 
side; on t&e* other, no envy. It is only countries hlessdB with a 
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free press that can be thus farouredT. Even a free press ie. not 
alone sufficJfent. Besides a free press, you must hare a servile 
public. ' \ 

After all, let us be just. The uninitiated world is apt to believe 
that there is sometimes, in the outskirts of iashioii, an eagerness, 
scarcely consistent with self-resjpect, to en*cr the mansions of the 
great. Not at a^: few people really want to go to their grand 
parties. It is not the charms of conversation, the flash of wit or 
the blaze of beauty, the influential presence of the powerful and 
celebrated, all the splendour and rgflnement, jvhiph, combined, 
ofier in a polished salool so much to charm the taste and satisfy 
the intellect, that the mass of social partisans care anything about. 
Wliat they want is, not so much to be in her ladyship’s house as in 
her ladyship’s list. After the party at Coningsby Castle, our 
friend, Mrs. Guy Flouncey, at length succeeded in being asked 
to one of Lady St. Julians’ assemblies. It was a great triumph, 
and'Mrs. Guy Flouncey determined to make the most of it. She 
was worthy of the occasion. But alas! next morning, though 
admitted to the rout, Mrs. Guy Flouncey was left out of the 
list! It was a severe blow! But Mrs. Guy Flouncey is in every 
list now, and even strikes out names herself. ,But there never 
was a woman who advanced with such dexterity. 

Lord Montacutc was very much shocked, when, one morning, 
taking up a journal, he first saw his name in print. He was alone, 
andjhe blushed; felt, indeed, extremely distressed, when he found 
that the English people were formally made acquainted with the 
fact, that he had dined on the previous Saturday with the Earl 
and Countess of St. Julians; “a grand banquet,” of which he 
was quite unconscious until he read it; and that he was after¬ 
wards “observed”,at the Opera. 

He found that he had become a public character, and he was 
not by any means conscious of meriting celebrity. To be pointed 
out as he walked the streets, were he a hero, or had done, said, or 
written anything that anybody reinembered, though at first painful 
and embarrassing, for he was shy, he could conceive ultimately 
becoming endurable, and not without a degree of c.\citcment, for 
he was ambitious; but to be looked at because he was a young 
lord, and that this should be the only reason why the public should 
be informed where he dined, or where he amused himself, seemfed 
to him not only vexatious but degrading. When he arrived, how¬ 
ever, at a bulletin of his devotions, he posted off immediately to 
the Surrey Canal to look at' a yacht there, and resolved not to lose 
unnecessarily one moment in setting oif for Jerusalem. 

He had from the first busied himself about the jireparationB for 
his vojage with all the ardour of youth; that is,'with all.the 
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energy of inexperience, and all the vigour of simplicity. As 
everything seemed ty depend upon his obtaining a suitable vessel, 
he trusted to no third person; had visited Cowes several times; 
advertised in every paper; and had already met with more than 
one yacht which at let^t deserved consideration. The duchess was 
quite frightened at his progress. * " I am afraid he has found one,” 
she said to Lord E.skdale; “ he will be off directly.” 

Lord Eskdale shook his he 9 .d. “There are always things of 
this sort in the market. He will inquire before he purchases, and 
he will find ttiat*he has got told of a slop coach.” 

“ A slow coach 1 ” said the duchess, looking inquiringly. “ What 
is that ?” 

“ A tub that sails like a collier, and which, instead of taking 
him to Jerusalem, will hardly take him to Newcastle.” 

Lord Eskdale was right. Notwithstanding all his ardour, all 
his inquiries, visits to Cowes and the Surrey Canal, advertisemants 
and answers to advertisements, time flew on, and Tancred was still 
without a yacht. 

In this unsettled state, Tancred found himself one evening at 
Dcloraine llousg. It was not a ball, it was only a dance, brilliant 
and select; but, all the same, it seemed to Tancred that the rooms 
could not be much more crowded. The name of the Marquis of 
Montacute, as it was sent along by the servants, attracted atten¬ 
tion. Tancred h.ad scarcely entered the world, his appearance 
had made wsensation, everybody talked of him, many had nJe yet 
seen him. 

“Oh! that is Lord Montacute,” said a great lady, looking 
through her glass; “very distinguished!” 

“ I tell you what,” whispered Mr. Ormsby to Lord Valentine, 

“ you young men had better look sharp; Lord Montacute will cut 
you all outd ” . 

, “ Oh! he is going to Jerusalem,” said Lord Valentine. 

“Jerusalem!” said Mr. Ormsby, shrugging his shoulders. 
“What can he find to do at Jerifsalem?” 

“ What, indeed,” said Lord Milford. “ My brother was there in 
’30; he got leave after the bombardment of •Acre, and he says 
there is absolutely no sport of any kind.” 

' “ There used to be partridges in the time of Jeremiah,” said . 
Mr. Ormsby; “ at least they told us so at the Chapel Royal last 
Sunday, where, by-the-bye, I saw Lord Montacute for the first 
time; and a deuced good-looking fellow he is,” h^added, msisingly. 

“ VTell, there is not a bird in the whole country now,” said Lord 
^ilford. 

“ Montacttte*does not care for sport,” said Lord Valentke. 
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“What does he care for?” asked Lord Milford. “Becauseif 
he wants any horses, I can let him have some.” 

“He wants to fiuy a yacht,” said Lord Valentine; “and that 
reminds me that I heard to-day Exmouth wanted to get rid of 
‘The Flower of Yarrow,’ and I think it would suit my cousin. 
I’ll tell him of it.” And he follwed Tancred. 

“Yon and Vale^itine must rub up yom’ harness, Milford,” said 
Mr. Ormshy; “there is a new champion in the field. We are 
talking of Lord Montacute,” continued Mr. Ormshy, addressing 
liimself to Mr. Melton, ^ho joined tttem; “ I tcB Milford he will 
cut you all out.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Melton, “for my part I have had so much 
success, that 1 have no objection, by way of change, to he for once 
eclipsed.” 

“ Well done. Jemmy,”'said Lord Milford. 

“ I see, Melton,” said Mr. Onnsby, “ you arc reconciled to your 
fate like a philosopher.” 

“Well, Montacute,” said Lord St. Patrick, a good-tempered, 
witty Milesian, with a laughing eye, “when are you going to 
Jericho?” 

“ Tell me,” said Tancred, in reply, and rather earnestly, “ who 
is that?” And he directed the attention of Lord St. Patrick to 
a young Lady, rather tall, a brilliant complexion, classic features, a 
profusion of light brown hair, a face of intelligence^^ and a figure 
rich'iaid yet graceful. , 

“That is Lady Constance llawleigh; if you like, I will intro¬ 
duce you to her. >She is my cousin, and deuced clever. Come 
along 1” ' 

In the meantime, in the room leading to the sculpture gallery 
where they are dauding, the throng is even excessive. As tlie two 
grciit divisions, those who would enter llic gallery and those who 
are quitting it, encounter each other, they exchange flying jdirases 
as they pass. 

“ They told me’ you had gone to’Paris!—I have just returned.— 
Dear me, how time flics!—Pretty dance,' is it not ?—Very.—Do 
you know whether the Madlethorpes mean to come up this year ?— 
I hardly know; their little girl is very ill.—Ah! so I hear; what 
a pity, and such a fortune 1—Such a pity with such a fortune 1— 
How d’ye do? Idr. Coningsbyhere?—^No; he’s at the House.— 
They say he is a very close attendant.—It interests him.—Well, 
Lady Florcntina, you never sent me the dances.—Pardon, but you 
will find them when you return. I lent them to Augusta, and she 
would copy them.—Is it true that I am to congratulate you?—_ 
Why ?-TLady Blanche?—Oh! that is a romance of‘E^Bter week. 
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—Well, I am really doligbted; I tUink such an excellent match 
for both; exactly sxtited to each other.—They think so.—^Well, 
that is one point.—How well Lady Everingham is looking! She 
is quite herself again.—Quite.—Tell me, have you seen M. de 
Talleyrand here ?—I -spoke to lym but this moment.—Shall you 
be at Lady Blair’s to-morrow ?—No ; I have promised to go to 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s. She has taken Craven Cottage, and is to 
be at home every Saturday.-*-Well, if you are going, 1 think I 
shall.—I would y everybody .will be there.” 

Lord Montacute had coiiver.sed .some tifiic with Lady Constance; 
then he had danced with her; he had hovered about her iluring 
the evening. It wjis observed, particularly by some of the most 
experienced mothers. Lady Constance was a distinguished beauty 
of two seasons; fresh, but adroit. It wa^understood that she had 
refused offers of a high calibre; but the rejected still sighed about 
her, and it was therefore supiiosed that, though decided, she had 
tile art of not rendering them des])eratc. One at least of them 
was of a rank equal to that of Taiicred. She had the reputation 
of la'iugvery clever, and of Ixeingable, if it pleased her, to breathe 
scorpions as wall as brilliants and roses. It had.got about that 
she admired intellect, and, though she claimed the highest social 
pp.-ition. that .a booby would not content her, even if his ear.s were 
covered with strawberry leave,?. 

In llie cloak-room, Taiierecl was still at her side, and ’"as 
presented trf her mother, liady Charmouth. 

“ 1 am sorry to separate,” said Taiicred. 

“ And so am I,” said Liuly Constance, smiling; “ but one 
advantage of this life is, wo meet our friends every day.” 

•• I am not going auywliere to-morrow, where 1 shall meet you,” 
said Tancred, “ unless you ehanec to dine at the Archbishop of 
York’s.” • 

• ‘‘ 1 am not going to dine with the Arclibishop of York,” said 
Lady Constffticc, ‘’hut 1 am going, where everybodyel.se is going 
to breakfast with Mrs. G.uy h’louncey, at Crav'en Cottage. Why, 
will not you be tbere ? ” 

*• 1 bave not the honour of knowing her,” said Tancred. 

“ That is not of the slightest consequence; she will be very 
hajipy to have the honour of knowing you. I saw her in the 
daiicing-room, hut it is not worth while waiting to apeak to her 
now. You shall receive an invitation the moment you ive awalfe.” 

“But to-morrow I have got an engagement.* I have*got to 
look at a yacht.” 

*• “ But that yo^i can look at on Monday; Ijesides, if you wish to 
know anything about yachts, you had better speak to my brother, 
FitzAeron. who has built more than anv^an alive.” 
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“Perhapslie has got one that he wishes to part with?” said 
Tancred. 

“ I hare no doubt of it. You can ask him to-morrow at Mrs. 
Guy Flouuccy’s.” 

“1 will. Lady Charmouth’s can'iage is called. May I have tiie 
honour ? ” said Ttncred, offering his arm. 

CHAPTER VII. 

• 

There is nothing so re%iarkable as feminine influence. Although 
the character of Tancred was not completely formed; for tliiit 
result depends, in some degree, upon the efiget of circumstances 
at a certain time of life, as well as on the impulse of a natural 
lient; still the temper of his being was profound and stedfast. 
He had arrived, in solitude and by the working of his own 
thought, at a certain resolution, wliich had assumed to his strbiig 
and fervent imagination a sacred character, and which he was 
determined to accomplish at all costs. He had brought himself to 
the point, that he would not conceive an obstacle that should 
balk him. He had acceded to the conditions ,which had heesi 
made by his parents, for lie was by nature dutiful, and wished to 
fulfil his purpose, if possible, with their sanction. , 

Yet he had entered society with repugnance, and/ound nothing 
in4(s general tone with wliich his spirit harmoni^d. He was 
alone in the crowd; silpnt, observing, and not chnriflcd. There 
seemed to him generally a want of simplicity and repose; too 
much flutter, not a little affectation. .People met in the thronged 
chambers, and interchanged brief words, as if they were always in 
a hurry. “ Have .you been here long ? Where are you going 
next ? ” These were the questions which seemed to form the 
staple of the small talk of a fashionable multitude. Why too was 
there a smile on every countenance, which often also assumed the 
character of a grin? No en-or.sa common or so giievous as to 
suppose that a smile is a necessary ingredient of tlic pleasing. 
There arc few faces that can afford to smile. A smile is .some¬ 
times bewitching. In general vapid, often a contortion. But the 
bewitching smile usually beams from the grave face. It is then 
irresistible. Tancred, though he was unaware of it, was gifted 
with this rare spell. lie liad inherited it from his mother; a 
wffmnn naturally earnest and serious, and of a singular simplicity, 
but wRose hear# when pleased tpoke in the dimpling sunshine of 
her cheek with exquisite beauty. The smiles of the Huchess 
of Bellaniont, however, were like her diamonds, brilliant, but 
rarely 'worn. 

Tancred had not mofmtod the staircase of Deloraine House 
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with any anticipation of pleasure. His thoughts were far away 
amid cities of the desert, and by the palmy banks of ancient rivers, 
lie often took refugrf in these exciting and eimobling visions, to 
niaiutain himself when he underwent the ceremony of entering a 
great house. He was so shy in little things, that to hear his name 
sounded from servnnt'to servant- echoing from landing-place to 
landing-place, was almost overwhelming. Nothing but his pride, 
which was just equal to his reserve, prevented him from often 
turning back on the stairs and •precipitately retreating. And yet 
lie had not be^n ^eii minutes in Deloraiue House, before he had 
absolutely requested to be introduced to 5, lady. It was the first 
time he had ever made such a request. 

He returned home, softly musing. A tone lingered in his ear; 
he recalled the countenance of one absent. In his dressing-room 
he lingered before he retired, with his qrm on the mantel-piece, 
and gazing with abstraction on the fire. 

•When his servant called him in the morning, the servant brought 
him a card from Mrs. Guy Flounccy, inviting him on that day to 
Craven Cottage, at three o’clock: “ dcjefiner at four o’clock pre¬ 
cisely.” 'I'ancrcd took the card, looked at it, and the letters 
seemed to clustoi; together and form the countenance of Lady 
Coiistance. “ It will he a good thing to go,” he said, “ because I 
want to know Lord Pitzhcroii; he will be of great use to mo 
about my yacld.” So he ordered his carriage at three o’clock. 

The readcr-.amst not for a moment • suppose that Mrs. 
Flouucey, though she was quite as well dressed, and almost as 
preft)', as she was when at Coningsby Castle in 1837 , was by any 
mcan.s the same lady who then strove to amuse and struggled to be 
noticed. By no means. lu 1837 , Mrs. Guy Flouucey was nobody; 
in 184/), Mrs. Guy Flouucey was somebody, and somebody of very 
gre.at importance. Mrs. Guy Flouucey had invaded society, and 
had conquered it, gradually, but completely, like the English in 
India. Social invasions are not rare, hut tliey are seldom fortu¬ 
nate, or success, if achieved, is partial, and then only sustained at 
iruiiiense cost, like the Fivnch in Algiers. 

TIic Guy Flonnccys were not people of great fortune. They 
had a good fortune; seven or eight thousand iT-ycar. But then, 
with au air of great expenditure, even profusion, there was a basis 
of good inauagcment. And a good fortune with good manage¬ 
ment, and without that equivocal luxury, a great country-house, is 
.almost equal to the great fortune of a peer. But they not ddy 
had no country-house, they had no children. And a good ffirtune, 
with good management, no country-house, and no children, is 
Aladdin’s lamp.^ 

Mr. Guy Elounccy was a sportinsr character. His wife lR,d im- 
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pressed upon him that it was the only way in which he could be¬ 
come fashionhhle and acquainted with “ the best men.” He knew 
just enough of the affair not to be ridiculous; and, for the 
rest, with a great deal of rattle and apparent hccdlessness of 
speecli and deed, he was really an extremely selfish and suffici¬ 
ently shrewd person, who never compromised himself. It is a.sto- 
nishing with what dexterity Guy Flouncey could extricate himself 
from the jaws of a friend, who, captivated by his thoughtless can¬ 
dour and ostentatiously good heai t, might be induced to reque.st 
Mr. Flouncey to lend him a few hunclfcds, only for a few months, 
or, more diplomatically, tfiight beg hi.s friend to become his security 
for a few thousands, for a few years. Mr. Guy Flouncey never 
refused these applications, they were exactly tliose to which it 
delighted his heart to I'cspoud, because nothing pleased him more 
than serving a friend. But then he always had to write a pveli- 
minory letter of preparation to bis banker, or hi.s steward, or bis 
con^dential solicitor; and, by some contrivance or other, without 
offendmg any one, rather with the a))j)earaBCC of conferring an 
obligation, it ended always by Mr. Guy Flouncey neither advanc¬ 
ing the Imndi’eds, nor guar.anteeing the tbousaiids. lie had, 
indeed, managed, like many others, to get the reputation of being 
what is called “a good fellow;” tlumgli it would have puzzled 
his jianegyrists to allege a single act of his that evinced a good 
heart. 

.This sort of psendo rej)utation, whether for good or for evil, is 
not uncommon in the world. Man is mimetic; jiidgds of charac¬ 
ter are rare; wc re])cat wllhout thought the opinions of some 
third person, who lias adopted them .without inquiry; and thus it 
often happens that a proud generous man obtains in time the repu¬ 
tation of being “ a screw,” because ho has refused to lend money 
to some impudent spendthrift, who from that moment abuses 
him; and a cold-hearti^d, civil-spoken personage, profuse in cost¬ 
less services, with a .spice of the jiarasite in him, or perlnqis lio.spi- 
tahlo out of vanity, is invested vvjth all the thoughtless syrnputliies 
of society, and passes current as that most popular of characters, 
“a good fellow.” 

Guy FlounceyVdinners began to he talked of among men; it 
became a sort of fashion, especially among sporting men, to dine 
with Mr. Guy Fiomicey, and there they met Mrs. Guy Flouncey. 
Not an opening ever escaped her. If a man hivd a wife, and that 
wife was a personage, sooner or later, much as she might toss her 
head aSt first, she was sure to visit Mrs. Guy Flouncey, and, when 
she knew her, she was sui-e to like her. The Guy Flounceys 
never lost a moment j the instant the season was over, they were 
at CoWes, then at a German hath, then at Paris, tlieirat an English 
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coantry-honse, then in London. Seven years, to such people, was 
half a century of social experience. They had half a dozen 
seasons in every yea/ Still it was hard work, and not rapid. At 
a certain point they stuck, as all do. Most people, then, give it up; 
but patience, Buffon tells us, is genius, and Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
was, in her way, a woman of gepins. Their dinners were, in a 
certain sense, established: these in return bfonglit them to a 
eertaiii degree into the dinner world; but balls, at least balls of 
a high calibre, were few, and? as for giving a ball herself, Mrs. 
Guy Flounc-iy pould no mpre presume to think of that, than of 
attempting to j)rorogue Parliament, fhe house, however, got 
really celebrated for “ the best men.” Mrs. Guy Flouncey invited 
iill tlio young dancing lords to dinner. Mothers will bring their 
daughters where there arc young lords. Mrs. Guy Flouncey had 
au Oi)cra-box in the best tier, which she.took only to lend to her 
friends; and a box at the French play, which she took only to|iribe 
her foes. They were both at everybody’s service, like Mr. Guy 
Flouncey’s yacht, provided the persons who required them were 
members of that great world in which Mrs. Guy Flouncey had 
resolved to plant herself. 

Mrs. Guy Flouncey was pretty; she was a flirt on principle; 
thus she had caught fte Marquess of Bcaumanoir, who, if they 
chanced to meet, always spoke to her, which gave Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey fashion. But Mrs. Guy Flouncey was notliing more 
than a flirt. , She never made a mistake; .she was born "-ith 
strong social instincts. She knew that the fine ladies among 
whom, from the first, she had determined to place herself, were 
moral martinets with respect to any one not born among them¬ 
selves. That which is not observed, or, if noticed, playfully iilluded 
to in the conduct of a patrician dame, is viisted with scorn and 
contumely, if committed by some “shocking woman,” who has 
deprived perhaps a countess of the affections of a husband who 
' has not spoken to lior for years. But if the countess is to lose 
her husband, she ought to lose liim to a viscountess, at least. 
In this way the earl is not lost to “society.” 

A great iioblom.an met Mrs. Guy Flouncey at a country-house, 
and was fairly captivated by her. Her pretty looks, her coquet¬ 
tish manner, her vivacity, her charming costume, above all, per¬ 
haps, her imperturbahle good temper, pierced him to the heart. 
The great nobleman’s wife had the weakness to he aimoyed. 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey saw a great opportunity. She threw t>ver 
the earl, and became the friend of the coiflitcs.s, whib could 
never suflScieutly evince her gratitude to the woman who would 
'not make _lov^ to her husband. This friendship was the great 
incident for* which Mrs. Gny» Flouncey had been enuSiug for 
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years. Men she had vanquished; they had given her a sort of 
ton which siie had prudently managed. She had not destroyed 
herself by any fatal preference. Still, her'fashion among men 
necessarily made her unfashionable among women, who, if they 
did not absolutely hate her, which they would have done had she 
had a noble lover, were determined no(f to help her up the 
social ladder. Nbw she had a great friend, and one of the 
greatest of ladies. The moment .she had pondered over for 
years had arrived. Mrs. Guy Flbuncey determined at once to 
test her position. Mrs. Guy Flouncey resolved or. giving a ball. 

But some of our friends in the country will say, “ Is that all ? 
Snrely it required no very great resolution, no very protracted 
pondering, to determine on giving a ball! Where is the difficulty ? 
The lady has but to light up her house, hire the fiddlers, line her 
staircase with American plants, perhaps inclose her balcony, order 
Mr. Xlunter to provide plenty of the best refreshments, and at one 
o’clock a superb supper, and, with the company of your friends, 
you have as good a ball as can be desired by the young, or endured 
by the old.” 

Innocent friends in the country! You might have all these 
things. Your house might be decorated like a*Ilussian palace, 
blazing with the most brilliant lights auf breathing the richest 
odours; you might have Jullien presiding over your orche.str.i., and 
a banquet worthy of the Romans. As for your friends, they might 
uatee until daybreak, and agree that there never •'.■as an enter¬ 
tainment more tasteful, more sumptuous, and, what would seem of 
the first importance, more merry. But, having all these things, 
suppo.se you have not a list ? You hasse given a ball, you have not 
a list. The reason is obvious: you are ashamed of your guests. 
You are not in “Aoeicty.” 

But even a list is not sufficient for success. You must also get 
a day: the most difficult thing in the world. After intiuiring 
among your friends, and studying the columns of the “ Morning 
Post,” you discover tluvt five weeks hence, a day is disengaged. 
You send out your cards; your house i8"dismautlcd; your lights 
are arranged; the American plants have arrived; the biind, per¬ 
haps two bands, are engaged. Mr. Gunter has half dressed your 
supper, and made all your ice, when suddenly, within eight-and- 
forty hours of the festival which you have been five weeks pre¬ 
paring, the Marchioness of Deloraine sends out cards for a ball in 
•honhur of some European sovereign who has just alighted on our 
isle, and means t6 stay only a week, and at whose court, twenty 
years ago, Lord Deloraine was ambassador. Instead of receiving 
your list, you are obliged to send messengers in all directions to' 
announce that your ball is postponed, although you are pei-fectly 
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awafe that not a single individual would have been present whom 
you would have cared to welcome. 

The ball is postpdbed; and next day the •“Morning Post” 
informs us it is postponed to that day week; and the day after yon 
have circulated this interesting intelligence, you yourself, perhaps, 
liavc the gratification of receiving an invitation, for the same day, 
to Lady St. Julians: with “ dancing,” neatly engraved in the comer. 
You yield in despair; and there are some ladies who, with every 
qu.-ilificalion for an excellent* ball—^guests, Gunter, American 
plants, pretty daughters—Vve been watching and waiting for 
years for an op])ortunity of giving it; and at lafit, quite hopeless, 
at the end of the season, expend their funds in a series of 
Greenwich banquets, which sometimes fortunately produce the 
re.sults expected from the moi)| imposing festivity. 

You see, therefore, that giving a baU is not that matter-of- 
coui-so affair you imagined; and that for Mrs. Guy Flouncey to 
give a ball and succeed, completely, triumphantly to sueceed,’'was 
a feat worthy of that fine social general. Yet she did it. The 
means, like everything that i.s great, were simple. She induced 
her noble friend to ask her guests. Her noble friend canvassed 
for her as if it v ere a county election of the good old days, when 
(he representation of a shire was the certain avenue to a peerage, 
instead of being, .as it is now, the high road to a poor-law commis- 
sionership. Many were very glad to make the acquaintance of 
hlrs. Guy Flgjiwiey; many only wanted an excuse to moke the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Guy Flouncey; they went to her party be¬ 
cause they were asked by their dear friend. Lady Kingcastle. As 
for the potentate.s, there is. no disguise on these subjects iimong 
them. They went to Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s hall, because one who 
was their equ.al, not only in I’ank, but in social influence, had re¬ 
quested it as a personal favour, she herself, when the occasion 
offered, being equally ready to advance their wishes. The fact 
was, that affairs rvere ripe for the recognition of Mrs. Guy Floun- 
ccy ns a member of the social body. Circumstances had been long 
maturing. The Guy Flonuccys, who, in the course of their pre¬ 
paratory career, had hopped from Park Crescent to Portman 
Square, had now perched upon their “ splendffl mansion” in Bel- 
grave Square. Their dinners were renowned. Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
was seen at all the “best balls,” and was always surrounded 
by the “ best men.” Though a flirt and a pretty woman, she was 
a discreet parvenne, who did not entrap the affections of noble 
husbands. Above all, she was the friend of Lady Kingcastle, who 
called her and her husband “ those good Guy Flounceys.” 

Tile ball wfli^ given; you could not pass through Bclgrave Square 
that night. *Thc list was published; it formed two columils of the 
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“ Morning Post.” Lady Kingcastle was honoured by the friend¬ 
ship of a royal duchess. She put the fneudship to the proof, and 
her royal highness was seen at Mrs. Guy Fldwncey’s ball. Imagine 
the reception,—the canopy, the crimson clotli, the “ God save the 
King” from the band of the first guards, bivouacked in the hall, 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey herself performing her part as if she had re¬ 
ceived princesses rf>f the blood all her life; so reverent and yet so 
dignified, so very calm and yet with a sort of winning, sunny 
innocence. Her royal highne,s3* was quite charmed with her 
hostess, praised her very much to Lady lungcastle,,told her that 
she was glad that she load come, and even stayed half an hour 
longer than Mrs. Guy Flouncey had dtired to hope. As for the 
other guesits, the peerage was gutted. The Dictator himself 
was there, and, the moment her roj^il highness had retired, Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey devoted hei'self to the hero. All the great ladies, 
all the ambassadors, all the beauties, a full eliaptev of the Garter, 
a chorus among the “ be.st men” that it was without doubt the 
“ best ball” of the year,—happy Mrs. Guy Flouncey! She threw 
a glance at her swing-glass, while Mr. Guy Flouncey, “ who had 
not had time to get anytliiug the whole evening,” was eating some 
supper on a tray, in her dressing-room, at flvis o'clock in the 
morning, and said, “ We have done it at last, my love!” 

She was right; and from that moment Mrs. Guy Flouncey was 
asked to all the great houses, and became a lady of ihe most uu- 
exeeptionable ton. , 

JtSut all tills time we are forgetting her dejeuner, and that Tan- 
cred is winduig his way through the garden lanes of Fulham to 
reach Craven Cottage. 


• CHAPTER VIII. 

The day was brilliant: music, sunshine, nivishing bonnets, little 
parasols that looked like large butterflies. TIic new phaetons 
glided up, then carriages and four swept by; in general the bache¬ 
lors were ensconced in their comfortable^ broughams, with their 
glasses down and their blinds drawn, to receive the air and to ex¬ 
clude the dust; some less provident were cavaliers, but, notwith¬ 
standing the well-watered roads, seemed a little dashed as they 
cast an anxious glance at the rose which adorned their button¬ 
hole, or fancied that they felt a flying black from a Loudon chim¬ 
ney Jight upon the tip of their nose. 

Withip, the winding walks dimly echoed whispering words; the 
lawn was studded with dazzling groups; on the terrace by the 
river a dainty multitude beheld those celebrated waters which 
furnisli founders to Richmond and whitebait to Blackw^l. 
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“JUm. Coningsby shall decide,” said Lord Beaumanoir. 

Edith and Lady Theresa Lyle stood a statue that glittered in 
the sun surrounded ly a group of caraliers; qpong them, Lord 
Beaumanoir, Lord Milford, Lord Eugene de Vere. Her figure 
was not less lithe and graceful since her marriage, a, little more 
voluptuous 5 her rich complexion, her radiant and abounding hair, 
and her long grey eye, now melfing witli patho^ and now twink¬ 
ling with mockery, presented one of those faces of witchery which 
ai'o beyond beauty. 

“ Mrs. Coning^sby sliall decide.” 

“ It is the very thing,” said Edith, “ tltat Mrs. Coningsby will 
never do. Decision destroys suspense, and suspense is the charm 
of existence.” 

‘‘ But suspense may be agony,” said Lord Eugene de Vere, 
casting a glance that would read the innermost heart of Edith. 

“And decision may be despair,” said M*rs. Coningsby. 

“ But we agreed the other night that you were to decide eVfery- 
tliing for us,” said Lord Beaumanoir; “ and you consented.” 

“I consented the other night, and I retract my consent to-day; 
and 1 am consistent, for that is indecision.” 

“ Vou are cougistent in being charming,” said Lord Eugene. 

“ i'k'asing and original!” said Edith. “ By-the-bye, when I 
consontod that tlic melancholy Jaques should be one of my aides- 
de-camp I expected him to maintain lus reputation, not only for 
gloom but w^ 1 think you had better go back to the forest. 
Lord Eugeifc, aini see if you ciinnot stumble upon a fool who may 
drill you in repartee. How do you do. Lady Riddlcsworth ?” and 
she bowed to two ladies wlio seemed inclined to stop, but Edith 
added, “1 heard great applications for you this moment on the 
terrace.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the ladies; and they moved on. 

“ When Lady lliddlcsworth joins the conversation it is like a 
• stop))age in tin: streets. 1 invented apiece of intelligence to clear 
the way, ns you would cull out Eire! or The queen is coming! 
There useil to bo things called vers de societe, which were not 
poetry; and I do not sec why there should not be social illusions 
which are not fibs.” 

“ I entirely agree with you,” said Lord Milford; “ and I move 
that wo practise them on a large scale.” 

“Like the verses, they might make life more light,” said Lady 
Theresii. 

“We are surrounded by illusions,” said Lqj-d Eugene, in a 
melancholy tone. 

*. “ And shams of all descriptions,” said IJdith; “ the greatest, a 
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mail who pretends he hasji broken heart when all the time lie is 
full of fun.”' 

“There are a great many men who have*broken hearts,” said 
Lord Beanmanoir, smiling sorrowfully. 

“ Cracked heads are much commoner,” said Edith, “ you may 
rely upon it. The only man I really know»with a broken heart is 
Lord Fitzbooby., I do think that paying Mount-Dullard’s debts 
has broken his heart. He takes on so; ’tis piteous. ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Coningsby,’ he said to me last night, ‘ only think what that 
young man might have been; he mi^-lit have bc,cn ,a lord of (lie 
treasury in ’35; why, if he had had nothing more in ’41, why, 
there’s a loss of between four and five thousand pounds; but with 
my claims—Sir Robert, having thrown the fatlicr over, was bound 
on his own princiide to provide for the son—he might have got 
something better; and now he comes to me with his debts, and 
his reason for paying his debts, too, Mrs. Coningsby, because he is 
going to be married—to be married to a woman who has not a 
shilling. Why, if he had been in office, and only got 15001. a-year, 
and married a woman with only another 16001., he would have had 
30001. a-year, Mrs. Coningsby; and now he has nothing of his 
own except some debts, which he wants me to pay, and settle 
30001. a-ycar on him besides.’ ” 

They all laughed. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Coningsby, with a resemblancg which m.ulc 
£.11 start, “you should have heard it with the Fitzliooby voice.” 

I’he character of a woman rapidly develops after marriage, and 
sometimes seems to change, when in fact it is only complete. 
Hitherto we have known Edith only ip her girlhood, bred up in a 
life of great simplicity, and under the influence of a sweet fancy or 
an absorbing passion. Coningsby had been a hero to her before 
they met, the hero of nursery hours and nursery tales. Experi¬ 
ence had not disturbed those dreams. From the moment they 
encountered each other at Millbank, he assumed that place in her 
heart which he liad long occupied in her imagination j and, after 
their second meeting at Paris, her existence was merged in love. 
All the crosses and vexations of their early afiection only rendered 
tills state of beuig on her part more profound and engrossing. 

But though Edith was a most happy wife, and blessed with two 
children wortliy of their parents, love exercises quite a different in¬ 
fluence upon a woman when she has married, and especially when 
she has assumed a social position wliich deprives life of all its real 
cares. .Under any circumstances, that suspense, which, with all 
its occasional agony, is the great spring of excitement, is over; 
but, generally spci^mg, it wM be found, notwithstanding the pro-. 
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yerb, that with persoufl of a noble nai^, me straitened fortunes 
which they share togCTher, and manage, and nytigate by mutual 
forbearance, are more conducive to the sustainment of a high-toned 
and romantic passion than a luxurious and splendid prosperity. 
The wife of a man of limited means, who, by contrivance, by the 
concealed sacrifice of some necessity of her own, supplies liira with 
some slight enjoyment which he has never asked, but which she 
fancies he may have sighed fer, experiences, without doubt, a 
degree of plcaapfo far more ravishing than the patrician dame 
who stops her barouche at Storr and Molfimer’s, and out of her 
pin-money buys a trinket for the husband whom she loves, and 
wliich he finds, perhaps, on hLs dressing-table, on the anniversary 
of their wedding-day. That’s pretty too and touching, and should 
be encouraged; but the other thrills, and ends in an embrace that 
is still poetry. 

The Coningsbys shortly after their maniage had been called to 
the possession of a great fortune, for which, in cvei'y sense, they 
were well adapted. But a great fortune necessarily brings with 
it a great change of habits. The claims of society proportionately 
increase with yoiH’ income. You live less for yourselves. For a 
selfish man, merely looking to his luxurious ease. Lord Eskdale’s 
idea of having ten thousand a-year, while the world suppose you 
have only five,Js the right thing. Coningsby, however, looked to 
a great fortimj^ji one of the means, rightly employed, of obtain-., 
ing great power. He looked also to his wife to assist him in this 
enterprise. Edith, from a native impulse, ns well as from love 
for her husband, responded to his wish. . When they were in the 
country, Ilellingsley was a perpetual stream and scene of splendid 
hospitality there the flower of London society mingled with all 
tlie aristocracy of the county. Leander was often retained 
specially, like a Wilde of a Kelly, to renovate the genius of the 
•habitual chief—^not of the circuit, but the kitchen. A noble 
mansion in Park Lane received them the moment Parliament 
assembled. Coningsby vtpts then immersed in aftairs, and counted 
entirely on Edith to cherish those social influences which in a 
j)ublic career are not less important than poMtical ones. The 
whole weight of the management of society rested on her. She 
had to cultivate his alliances, keep together his friends, arrange 
his dinner-parties, regulate his engagements. Wliat time for 
romantic love ? They were never an hour alone. Yet they lowed 
not less; but love had taken the character of enjoyment instead 
of a wild bewitchment; and life had become an airy bustle, 
instead of a st^rm, an agony, a hurricane of the heart. 

In Uiis 'change in the disposition, not in the degree, •f their 
^afiisiction, for there was the same amount of sweet solicitude, itnlj_ 
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it was dnl} apportion^po everything tiiat interested 
instead of Wng pxcluaively devoted to each other, the character 
of Edith, which had been swallowed up by the absorbing passion, 
rapidly developed itself amid the social circumstances. She was 
endued with great vivacity, a sanguine a«id rather saucy spirit, 
with considerable talents, and a very large share of feminine 
vanity—that divine gift which makes woman charming. Entirely 
sympathising with her husband, iabouring with zeal to advance 
his views, and living perpetually in the world, i^l fliese qualities 
came to light. During her first season she had been very quiet, 
not less observant, making herself mistress of the ground. It 
was prepared for her next campaign. When she evinced a 
disposition to take a lead, although found faultless the (ir.^t yc.ar, 
it was suddenly remembered that she was a luanufaeturcr’s 
daughter; and she was once described by a gre.at lady a.s “that 
pefson whom Mr. Coningshy had married, when Lord Monmouth 
cut him off with a sliilling.” 

Hut Edith had anticipated these difficulties, and was not to be 
daimted. Proud of her husband, confident in herself, supjvorted 
by a great establishment, and having many frieud-j, she determined 
to exchange salutes with tliese social sharpshooters, who are 
scarcely as courageous as tliey are arrogant. It was discovered 
that Mrs. Coningshy could he as malicious as her assailants, and 
^far more cpigramuiatic. iSiie could descrilve yu/i- sentence and 
personify in a phrase. The mot was circulated, the nom tlo nvioe 
repeated. Surrounded hy a briliiaut hand of youth and wit, even 
her powers of inimiekry were revcajed to the initiated. More 
than one social tyrant, whom all disliked, but whom none had 
ventured to resist,,was made ridiculous. Elushcd by success and 
stimulated by admiration, Edith flattered herself that she was 
assisting her husbaud while she was gratifying her vanity. Her 
adversaries soon vanished, but the jiowcrs that had vanquished 
them were too choice to he forgotten or neglected. The tone of 
raillery she had assumed fivr the moment, and extended, in sclf- 
defenec, to persons, was adojvted as a habit, and infused itself over 
affairs in general. , 

Mrs. Coningshy was the fashion; she was a wit as well as a 
beauty; a fascinating droll; dazzling and bewitching, the idol of 
every youth. Eugene de Vere was roused from his premature 
exljaustion, and at last again found excitement. He threw himself 
at her feet; she laughed at him. He asked leave to follow her 
footsteps; she consented. He was only one of a band of slaves. 
Lord Bcaumanou’, sljll a bachelor, always hovered about her-; 
feeding on her laughing words with a mild melancholy,’ and some¬ 
times bandying epartee ,atb. a kind of tender and stately despair. 
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His sister, Lady Theresa Lyle, was great friend. Their 

dispositions had somcl resemblance. Marriage had dereloped in 
both of them a frolic grace. They hunted in couple; and their 
sport was brilliant. Many things may be said by a strong female 
alliance, that would assume quite a different character were they 
even to fall from tlie lips of an* Aspasia to a, circle of male 
votaries—so much depends upon the scene and the characters, the 
mode and the manner. 

The good-natured world would sometimes pause in its amuse¬ 
ment, and, after Swelling wifli statistical aftcuracy on the number 
of times Mrs. Coningsby had danced the Polka, on the extra¬ 
ordinary things she said to Lord Eugene de Vere, and the odd 
things she and Lady Theresa l^yle were perpetually doing, would 
wonder, with a face and voice of innocence, “ how Mr. Coningsby 
liked all this?” There is no doubt what Was the anticipation by 
the good-iuitured world of Mr. Coningsby’s feelings. But they 
were (inite mistaken. There was nothing that Mr. Coningsby 
liked more, lie wished his wife to become a social power ; and 
he wished. In’s wife to be amused, lie saw that, with the surface 
of a life of levity she already exercised considerable influence, 
especially over me young; and independently of such circum¬ 
stances and considerations, he was delighted to hove a wife who 
was not afraid of going into society by herself; not one whom he 
was sure to And at home when he returned from the House of 
Commons, n^^^iroaching him exactly for her social sacrifices,' 
but hxdcing a victim, aud thinking that she retained her husband’s 
heart by being a mope. Instead of that, Coningsby wanted to bo 
amused when he came home, and more than that, he wanted to 
be instructed in the finest le.arning in the world. 

As some men keep iq) their Greek by rea'ding every day a 
chapter in tlic New Testament, so Coningsby kept up his know¬ 
ledge of the world, by always, once at least in the four-and-twenty 
hours, having a delightful conversation with his wife. The pro¬ 
cesses are eqmdly orthodo.x. Exempted from the tax of entering 
general society, free to follow his own pursuits, and to live in 
tliiit political world which alone intm’ested him,, there was not an 
anecdote, a trait, a good thing said, or a had thing done, which 
did not rc.aeh him by a fine critic and a lively narrator. He was 
always behind those social scenes which, after all, regulate the 
political performers, know the springs of the whole macliinery, jj^ie 
changings and the shiftiugs, the fiery cars aw^ golden eiariots 
which men might mount, and the trap-doors down which men 
Bright fall. 

But the MarqtieBB of Montaente is making*his reverence tg Mrs. 
Guy f louncey. 
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There woe. not at this ^ment a human being whom that lady 
was more glad to see at her dfijeiiner; bufshe did not show it in 
the least. Her,self-possession, indeed, was the finest work of art 
of the day, and ought to bo exhibited at the -Adelaide Gallery. 
Like all mechanical inventions of a high c!\(i3s, it had been brought 
to perfection vtg'y gradually, find after many experiments. A 
variety of combinations, and an almost infinite number of trials, 
must have been expended beftjre the too-startling laugh of 
Coningsby Castle could have subsided into the haughty suavity of 
that sunny glance, whilih was not fatftiliar enou^ fbr a smile nor 
foolish enough for a simper. As for the rattling vein which dis¬ 
tinguished her in the days of our first acquaintance, that had long 
ceased. Mrs. Guy Flouncey now seemed to share the prevalent 
passion for genuine Saxon, and used only monosyllables; wliile 
Fine-ear himself would have been sometimes at fault had he 
attempted to give a name to her delicate breathings. In short, 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey never did or said anything but in “ flic best 
taste.” It may, however, be a question, whether she ever would 
have captivated Lord Monmouth, and. those who like a little 
nature and fun, if she had made her first advances in this style. 
But that showed the greatness of the woman. Tlicn she was 
ready for anytliing for promotion. That was the age of forlorn 
hopes; but now she was a general of division, and had assumed a 
becoming carriage. 

This was the flrat ddjefiner at which Tancrcd'iiau been present. 
He rather liked it. . The scene, lawns, and groves, and a glancing 
river, the air, the music, our beautiful countiywomen, who, with 
their brilliant complexions and bright bonnets, do not shrink from 
the daylight—^these are circumstances which, combined with youth 
and health, make a morning festival, say what they like, par¬ 
ticularly for the first time, very agreeable—even if one-be dreaming 
of Jerusalem. Strange power of the world, that the moment wo 
enter it, our great conceptions dwarf! In youth it is quick sym¬ 
pathy that degrades them; more advanced, it is the sense of the 
ridiculous. But perhaps these reveries of solitude may not be 
really great conejptions; p||;hap3 they are only exaggerations; 
vague, indefinite, shadowy, formed on no sound principles, founded 
on no assured basis. 

Why should Tancred go to Jerusalem ? What does it signify 
tojiim whether there be religious truth or political justice? He 
has youth, beauty, rank, wealth, power, and all in excess. Ho has 
a mind that can comprehend their importance and appreciate their 
advantages. What more does he require? Unreasonable boy! 
And iAhe reach Jerusalem, why should he find reB^us truth and 
political justice there ? Jle pan read of it in the travelling bgoks, 
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written by young gentlemen, with the best letters introduction 
to idl the consuls, they tell us what it is—a^fifth-rate city in a 
stony wilderness. Will the Providence of Fashion prevent this 
great folly about to bo perpetrated by one bom to be Fashion’s 
most brilliant subject?, A folly, too, which may end in a cata¬ 
strophe ? riis parents, indeed, h*avc appealed jp vain; but the 
sneer of the world will do more than the supplication of the father. 
A mother’s tear may be diHregafdcd,- but the sigh of ft mistress has 
changed the most obdurate. We shall sec. At present L.ody 
(;onstance Ilawldlgh exijressts her plcasufe at Tancred’s arrival, 
i.nd his heart beats a little. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ They are talking about it,” said Lord Eskdale to the duchess, 
as she looked up to him with an expression of the deepest interest. 

“ He asked St. I’atrick to introduce him to her at Deloraine 
House, danced with her, was with her the whole evening, went to 
(h(! breakfast on Saturday to meet her, instead of going to Blaek- 
wiill to ,s(!e a yaclTt he was sifter.” 

“If it were only Katherine,” said the duchess, “I should he 
<;ni(e happy.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy,” said Lord Eskdale; “ there will be plenty'of 
Katherines .onwCi^nstanccs, too, before he finishes. This aft’air is 
not much, but it shows, as I foretold, that, the moment he found 
something more amusing, his taste for yachting would pass oil’.” 

“ You are right—^you always are.” 

What really was this affair, which Lord Eskdale held lightly ? 
With a character like 'I'ancred, everything may hccoiuc important. 
Profound mid yet simple, deep in self-knowledge yet inexperienced, 
bis reserve, which would screen him from a thousand dangers, was 
just the (piality wliioh would insure his thraldom by the individual 
who could once effectually melt tlfe icy harrier and reach the cen¬ 
tral heat. At this inomefit of his life, with all the repose, and 
sometimes oven the high ceremony, on the sinffaiie, he was a being 
formed for Iiigh-rcachiiig exploits, ready to dare everything and 
reckless of all consequences, if he proposed to himself an object 
which he hajicved to he just and great. This temper of miud 
would, ill all tilings, have made him act with that rapidity, whiclvs 
rashness with the weak, and decision with the string. TheJuflu- 
eiice of woman on him was novel. It was a disturbing influence, 
op_ which he had never counted in those drains and visions in 
which there iiijd ligured more heroes than heroines. In th* ima- 
giiiai^ in’terviews in which he had disciplined his solitary mind, 

6 
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his antagonists had been statesmen, prelates, sages, and senators, 
with whom he struggled and whom ho yanqnfshed. 

He was not unequal in practice to his dreams. Ills shyness 
would hare vanished in an instant before a great occasion; he 
could have addressed a public assembly; he was capable of trans¬ 
acting important pffatrs. These' were all situations and contin¬ 
gencies which he had foreseen, and which for him were not strange, 
for he had become acquainted with them in his reveries. Bui 
suddenly he was arrested by an influence for which he was unpre¬ 
pared ; a precious stone laade him stumble who w(»s to have sailed 
the Alps. Wliy should the voice, the glance, of another agitate 
his heart? Tlic cherubim of his heroic thoughts not only do.serted 
him, but he was left without the guardian angel of Ids shyness. 
He melted, and the iceberg might degcncriitc into a puddle. 

Lord Eskdale drew his viouelusions like a clever man of tlic world, 
and'^in general he would have been right; but a person like Tan- 
cred wa.s in much greater danger of being captured than a com¬ 
mon-place youth entering life with second-hand e.xiierienee, and 
living among those who ruled his ojiinions by their sneers and 
sarcasms. A malicious tale by a spiteful woman, the chance 
ribaldry of a club-room windyw, have often been me impure agen¬ 
cies which have saved many a youth from committing a great folly; 
but Tancred was beyond all tlie.se influences. If t.lu-y had been 
brought to bear on him, they would rather have piecijiitaled the 
catastrophe. His imagination wsmld have immediitil’y been sum¬ 
moned to the rescue of bis offended pride; be would liavi! invested 
the object of liis reg.ard with supernatural (jualities, and consoled 
her for the impertinence of society by his devotion. 

Lady Constance W'as clever; she talked like a manied woman, 
was critical, yet easy; and having guanoed her mind by rtading 
rrcnch novels, had a variety of eoiieliisions on all speial topics, 
which she threw forth with unfaltering proinjitness, and with the 
well-airanged air of an impromptu. These were all now' to 'I’an- 
cred, and startling, lie was attracted by the hrilliancy, though 
lie often regretted the tone, which he aserihed to the surj oimding 
corruption from which’ he intended to escape, and almost wished 
to save her at the same lime. iSometimes Tancred looked nn- 
usually serious; but at last his rare and brilliant smile beamed upon 
one who really admired him, was captivated by his intellect, his 
frejihuess, his difference from all around, his pensive beauty and 
hi.s greve innocepce. Lady Constance was free from afl'cetation; 
she was frank and natural; she did not conceal the pleasure she 
had in Ids society; she conducted herself with that dignified facility, 
heeombig a young laiiy who had already refused the hands of two 
future earls, and of the Ijeir of the Clan-Alpins. 
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A short time after the d^jehncr at Craven CottaffOy Lord Mon- 
tacnte ciUled on Lad^ Charmouth. She was at home, and re¬ 
ceived him with great cordiality, looking up from her frame of 
worsted work with a henign maternal expression; while Lady 
Constance, who was writing an urgent reply to a note that hail 
just arrived, said rapidly some a^eeable words ^f welcome, and 
continued her task. Tancred seated himself by the mother, made 
an essay in that small talk in which he was by no means practised, 
but Lady Charmouth helped him on without seeming to do so. 
The note was af length dis'patched, Tandred of course still re¬ 
maining at the mother’s side, and Lady Constance too distant for 
his wishes. He had nothing to say to Ijady Charmouth; ho began 
to feel that tins pleasure of feminine society consisted in talking 
alone to her daughter. 

AVhile he was meditating a retreat, and* yet had hardly courage 
to rise and walk alone down a large long room, a new guest was 
auuouucod. Tancred rose, and murmured good morning; and, 
yet, somehow or other, instead of quitting the apartment, he went 
and seated himself by Lady Constance. It really was as much 
the impulse of sbyiioss, which sought a nook of refuge, as any 
other feeling tliat actuated him; but Lady Constance seemed 
])lensed, and said, in a low voice and in a careless tone, “ ’Tis 
Ijady Braneeputh; do you know her? Mamma’s great friend;” 
which meant, you need give yourself no trouble to talk to any ojie 
hut myself. 

After making herself very agreeahh!, Lady Constance took up a 
hook which was at hand, and said, ‘-Do yon know this?” And 
’I’anonid, o])cniiig a volume which he had never seen, .and then 
turning to its titleqiage, found it was The Revelations of Chaos,” 
a .startling work just published, and of which a rumour had reached 
him, 

. hio,” he rejdied; “I have not seen it.” 

“ 1 will lend it you if yon like : it is one of those books one must 
rc.ad. It exidains everything, anil is ivritteu in a very agreeable 
style.” 

“ It explains everything! ” said Tancred; “ it wiust, indeed, be a 
very reniarkahle hook!” 

I think it will jn.st suit you,” said Lady Constance. “ Do you 
know, 1 thought so several times while I was reading it.” 

“ from the title, the subject is rather obscure,” said 

Tancred. 

“No longer so,” said Lady Constance. “It is treated scien- 
tyically; everything is c.xplained by geology jnd (^tronomy, and in 
that .wtti'. 'It shows you exactly how a star is Ri-med; i»thing 
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can be so pj>etty! A cluster of vapour—the cream of the milky 
way—a sort of celestial cheese—churned fato light—you must 
read it, 'tis charming.” 

“ Nobody ever saw a star formed,” said Tanered. 

• “ Perhaps not. You must read the ‘Bm’elationsit is all ex¬ 
plained. But wlyit is most interesting, is the way in which man 
lias been developed. You know, all is development. The prin¬ 
ciple is perpetually going on. First, there was nothing, then there 
was something; then—forget the next—think there were shells, 
then fishes; thou we caifie—^let me sect—did ive coine next ? Never 
mind that; we came at last. And the next change there will be 
something very superior to us—something with wings. All! that’s 
it: we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows. But you 
must read it.” 

“ I do not believe I ever was a fish,” said Tailored. 

“ Oh! but it is all proved: you must not argue on my rajiid 
sketch; read the book. It is impossible to contrailict anything in 
it. You understand, it is all science; it is not like those books in 
which one says one thing and another the contrary, and both nwy 
be wrong. Everything is proved—^by geology, you know. You 
see exactly how everytliing is made; how many worlds there have 
been; how long they lasted; what went before, what conics next. 
We arc a link in the chain, as inferior animals were that preceded 
us: we in turn shall be inferior; all that will remain of us will be 
some relics in a new red sandstone. This is deveKifiiient. We 
Lad fins—we may have wings.” 

Tanered grew silent and very thoughtful; Lady Brancepeth 
moved, and he rose at the same time. Lady Charmoutli looked as 
if it were by no means necessary for him to depart, but he bowed 
very low, and then hade farewell to Lady Constance, who' said, 
“ We shall meet to-night.” 

“ I was a fish, and 1 shall be a crow,” said Tanered to himself, 
when the hall door closed on him. “ What a spiritual mistress! 
And yesterday, for a moment, I almost dreamed of kneeling with 
her at the Holy Sepulchre! I must get out of this city as (luickly 
as possible—I cannot cope with its corruption. The aequaintauce, 
however, has been of use to me, for I think I have got a yacht 
by it. I believe it was providential, and a trial. I will go home 
and write instantly to Fitzheron, and accept his offer. One huu- 
drcjj and eighty tons—it will do—^it must.” 

At this moinejit he met Lord Eskdale, who had observed 
Tanered from the end of Grosvenor Square, on the .steps of Lord 
Charmouth’s do^ This cii-cumstauce ill prepared Lord Eskilalq 
for Tancred’s samkation. 
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dear lord, you are just the person I wanted to meet. You 
promised to recommend ipo a servant who had travelled in the 
East.” 

“ Well, are you in a hurry?” said Lord Eskdale, gaining time, 
and pumping. 

“ I should like to geit off ns socm as practicabl(^.” 

“ Humph! ” said Lord Eskdale. “ Have you got a yacht ?” 

“ I have.” 

“ Oh! So you want a servant ? ” he added, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“ I mentioned that, because you were so kind as to say you 
could help mo in that respect.” 

“ Ah ! 1 did,” said Lord Eskdale, thoughtfully. 

“ But I want a great many tilings,” continued Tancred. “ I 
must make arrangements about moneys I supjKise 1 must get 
some letters; in fact, 1 want generally your advice.” 

“ What are you going to do about the colonel and the rest ?” 

“ I have promised my father to take them,” said Tancred, 
“ though I feel they will only embaiTass me. They have engaged 
to be ready at a week’s notice; I shall write to them immediately. 
If they do not fuflil their engagement, I am absolved from mine.” 

“ So you have got a yacht, ch?” said Lord Eskdale. “ I sup¬ 
pose you h.ave bought the ‘ Basilisk r’ ” 

“ Exactly.” * 

*• She wantsiia good deal doing to her.” 

“ Something, but chiefly for show, which I do not care about; 
but I mean to get away, and refit, if necessary, at Gibraltar. I 
must go.” 

“ Well, if you must go,” said his lordship, and then he added, 
“and in such a hurry—Let me see. You wont a first-rate 
managing ipan, used to the East, and letters, and money, and 
advice. Hem! You don’t know Sidonia r” 

“ hfot at all.” 

“ He is the man to get hold of,*bnt that is so difhcult now. Ho 
never goes anywhere. lAt me .see—this is Monday; to-moiTow 
is post-day, and I dine with him alone in the City. Well, you shall 
hear from me on Wednesday morning early, about everything; 
but I would not write to the colonel and his friends just yet.” 


CHAPTER X. 

WiiAT is most striking in London is its vastness. It is the 
inimitable feeling that gives it a special character. Loi^on is 
not grand. It possesses only oife of the qualifications of a grand 
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city, size; bjjt it wants the equally important one, beauty. It is 
the union of these two qualities that produced the grand cities— 
the Romes, the Babylons, the hundred portals of the Pharaohs; 
multitudes and magnificence; the millions iniluenccd by art. 
Grand cities are unknown since the beautiful has ceased to be 
the principle of invention. Paris, of modern capitals), has aspired 
to this clmracter; but, if Paris bo. a beautiful city, it certainly is 
not a grand one; its population is too limited, and, from the 
natm-e of their dwellings, they cover a comparatively small space. 
Constantinople is picti'^esque; nature has furnished a stddime site, 
but it has little architectural splendour, and you reach the envi¬ 
rons with a fatal facility. London overpowers us with its vastness. 

Place a Forum or an Acropolis in its centre, and the effect 
of the metropolitan mass, which now has neither head nor heart, 
instead of being stupifriug, would be ennobling. Nothing more 
completely represents a nation than a public building. A 
member of Parliament only represents at the most the muted con¬ 
stituencies : but the I’alace of the Sovereign, a National Gallery, 
or a Museum baptized with the name of the country, these arc 
monuments to which all should be able to look up with pride, and 
which should exercise an elevating uiliuence upou the spirit of the 
humblest. What is their influmicc in London ? Let us not criti¬ 
cise what all condemn. But how remedy the evil? What is 
wanted in architecture, as in so many things, is—a man. .Shall 
we find a refuge in a Committee of Taste? K.gape from the 
mediocrity of one to the mediocrity of many ? We only multiply 
our feebleness, and aggravate our deficiencies. But one sugges¬ 
tion might be made. No profession in England has done ils 
duty until it has furnished its victim. The pure administration 
of justice dates from the deposition of Macclesfield. Even our 
boasted na)y never achieved a great victory until we shot an 
admiral. Suppose an architect were hanged? Terror has its in¬ 
spiration as well as competition. 

Though London is vast, it i» very monotonous. All those new 
districts that have siu’ung up within the last half-century, the crea¬ 
tures of our commercial and colonial wealth—it is impo.saible to 
conceive anything more tame, more insipid, more uniform. Pan- 
eras is like Mary-lc-bone, Mary-le-bone is like Paddington; all 
the streets resemble each other, you must read the names of the 
squares befoi-c you venture to knock at a door. This amount of 
builiyug ca))ital ought to have produced a great city. AVbat an, 
opportunity for Architecture suddenly summoned to furnish habi¬ 
tations for a population etiual to that of the city of Bruxellesyand 
a pojgilation, too, opgreat wealth. Mary-le-boi>e alone ought'to 
have produced a revolution in oiir domestic architorture. It did 
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noRiiiig. It was built by Act of Parliament. Parliament pre¬ 
scribed even a fa 9 ad«!. It is Parliament to whom we are indebted 
for your Q-loucester Places, and Baker Streets, and Harley Streets, 
and Wimpole Streets, and all those flat, dull, spiritless streets, all 
resemblin{» each other, like a large family of plain children, with 
Portland Place and Portmau S(fuarc for tlieir respectable parents. 
The influence of our Parliamentary OovemnJant upon the fine 
arts is a subject worth pursuing. The power that produced Baker 
Street as a model for street areliitecture in its celebrated Building 
Act, is the power that prevented Whitehall from being completed, 
and which sold to foreigners all the pictures which the King of 
England liad collected to civilise his people. 

In our own days wo have witnessed the rapid creation of a now 
metropolitan (piartcr, built solely for the aristoei'acy by an aristo¬ 
crat. The Belgrave district is as moinitonous as .Mary«lc-bone; 
and is so contrived as to he at the same time insipid and tawdry. 

Whcj-e London becomes more interesting is Charing Cross. 
Looking to Northumberland House, and turning your hack upon 
Trafalgar Siiuare, f he Strand is ])erhai)s the finest street in Europe, 
blending the archit(!ctin’e of many periods; and its river ways are 
a ]»cculiar ftaittfre and rich with associations. Fleet Street, with 
its Temple, is not unworthy of being contiguous to the Strand. 
The fire of London has deprived us of the delight of a real old 
(piartcr of the city; but some bits remain, and everywhere there 
is a stirringjinultitudc, and a great crush and crash of carts and 
wains. The Inns of Court, and the (piarttws in the vicinity of the 
port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, Billingsgate, Wa])i)ing, Rothcr- 
hithe, are the best parts (jf London; they are full of character: 
the buildings bear a nearer relation to what the people are doing 
than in the more polished (piarters. 

The ol(l merchants of the times of the first Georges were a fine 
race. They knew their position, and built up to it. While the 
territorial aristocracy, pidling down their family hotels, were rais¬ 
ing vulgar streets and sipiaros upon their site, and occupying 
themselves one of the new tenements, the old merchants filled the 
straggling lanes, which eounected the Royal Exchange with the 
port of Loudon, with mansions which, if not exactly equal to the 
•))alaces of stately Venice, might at least vie with many of the 
hotels of oW I’aris. (Some of these, though the great majority 
have been broken up into chambers and couuting-hou.ses, stiU re¬ 
main intact. 

In a long, dark, narrow, crooked street, which is still called a 
lane, and which runs from the south side (5f the street of the 
Lombards towards the river, there is one «f these old houses of a 
ce'ntifrv past, and which, botlt in its original design an3 present 
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condition, is n noble specimen of its order. A pair of massy Iron 
gates of elaborate workmanship separate the street from its spa¬ 
cious and airy comt-yard, which is formed on either side by a wing 
of the mansion, itself a building of deep red brick, with a pedi¬ 
ment, and pilasters, and copings of stone. A flight of steps leads 
to the lofty and central doorway jc in the middle of the court there 
is a small garden'plot, inclosing a fountain, and a very fine plane- 
tree. 

The stillness, doubly efiective after the tumult just quitted, the 
lulling voice of the watgr, the soothing aspect «f the quivering 
foliage, the noble building, and the cool and capacious quadrangle 
—the aspect even of those who enter, and frequently enter, the 
precinct, and who are generally young men, gliding in and out, 
earnest and full of thought—all contribute to give to this locality 
something of the classiq repose of a college, instead of a place 
agitated with the most urgent interests of the current hour; a 
place that deals with the fortunes of kings and empires, and regu¬ 
lates the most important alfairs of nations, for it is the counting- 
house in the greatest of modern cities of the most celebrated of 
modem financiers. 

It was the visit of Tancred to the City, on the Vfednesday morn¬ 
ing after he had mot Lord Eskdale. that occasions me to touch on 
some of the charactei'istlcs of our capital. It was the first time 
that Tancred had ever been in the City proper, and it greatly 
interested him. Ills visit was prompted by receiving, early on 
Wediic.sday morning, the following letter:— 

“ De.vk Tancued,— I siiw Sidonia yesterday, and spoke to 
him of what you want. He is very much occupied just now, as 
his uncle, who attended to affairs hero, is dead, and, until ho can 
import another uncle or cousin, he must steer the ship, as limes 
arc critical. But he hade me say you might call upon him in the 
City to-day, at two o’clock. He lives in Sequin Court, near the 
B.ank. You will have no difficulty in finding it. I recommend you 
to go, a,s he is the sort of man who'will really understand what you 
mean, which neither your father nor myself do exactly; and be¬ 
sides, he is a persoe to know. 

“ I mclose a line which you will send in, that there m.oy he no 
mistake. I should tell you, as yon arc very fresh, that he is of thd 
Hebrew race; so don’t go on too much about the Hol^Sepulchre. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“ Eskdale.” 

“ Spring Gardens, Wednesday Morning.” 

It is Just where the street is most crowded, where ip narrows, 
and losing the name of Chenpside, takes that of the I’oultry, that 
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tlic Rist of a series of stoppages occurred; a stoppage which, at 
(he end of ten minutes, lost its inert character of mere obstruc¬ 
tion, and developed into the livelier qualities of‘the row. There 
were oaths, contradictions, menaces; “Ifo,^ou sha’n’t—Yes, I 
will—No, I didn’t—Yes, you did—No, you hav’n’t—Yes, I have;” 
the lashing of a whip, the intcrfe*cnce of a policeman, a crash, a 
scream. 'Tancred looked out of the window ot his brougham, 
lie saw a chariot in distress—a chariot such as would have become 
an Ondinc by the waters of the’ Serpentine, and the very last sort 
of equipage that you could e.xpcet to see smashed in the Poultry. 
It was really breaking a butterfly upon a wheel: to crush its deli¬ 
cate springs, and crack its dark brown panels, soil its dainty ham- 
rncrcloth, and endanger the lives of its young coachman in a 
flaxen wig, and its two tall footmen in short coats, worthy of 
Cinderella. 

The scream, too, came from a fair owner, who was surrounded 
by clamorous carmen and city marshals, and wdio, in an unknown 
la7id, was afraid she might be put in a city Compter, because the 
people in the city had destroyed her bc-autiful chariot. Tancred 
let himself out of his brougham, and not without difficulty contrived, 
tiii’ough the narrow and crowded passage formed by the two lines, 
to reach the chariot, which was coming the contrary way to him. 
8omo ruthless officials were persuading a most beautiful woman 
to leave her Airriage, the wheel of which w'as broken. “But 
where a. ItD'go?” she exclaimed. “I cannot walk. I will not 
leave my carriage until you bring me some conveyance. You 
ought to punish these people, who have (piite ruined my chaidot.” 

“ Tliey say it was your eo.lclinian’s fault: we have nothing to do 
w ith that; besides, you know who they are. Their employers’ 
nii’.ne is on tlie cart. Brown; Bugsby, and Co.,*Liniohouse. You 
can have ypnr redress against Brown, Bugsby, and Co., Lirae- 
Jioiise, if your coachman is not in fault; but you c.aunot stop u]) 
til I way, and you had hotter get out, and let the carriage be re¬ 
moved to the Steel-yard.” 

•• Wliat am 1 to do!” t.xclaimed the lad}’, with a tearful eye and 
.'tgit'ilcd face. 

“ I have a carriage at hand,” said Tancred, who at this moment 
reached her, and it is quite at your service.'’ 

The lady cast her beautiful eyes, with an exprcs.sion of astonish¬ 
ment she could not conceal, at the distinguished youth who tlius 
suddenly appeared in the midst of insolent camen, brutal police¬ 
men, and all the cynical amateurs of a mob. Public opinion in 
Uie Poultry was against her; her coachm:m’s wig had excited deri¬ 
sion; the foo^traen had given themselves airs; there was a^trong 
I'eclhig'against the shortcoats.* As for the lady, though at first 
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nwed by her beauty and magnificence, they rebelled again!* the 
authority of her manner. Besides, she was not alone. There 
was a gentlemair witli her, who wore moustaches, and had taken a 
part in the proceedings at first, by addressing the carmen in 
French. Tliis was too much, and the mob declared he was Don 
Carlos. 

“ You are to5 good,” said the lady, with a sweet expression. 

Tancred opened the door of the chariot, the policemen pulled 
down the steps, the servants werb told to do the best they could 
witli the wrecked equipage; in n second the lady and her comi)a- 
nion were in Tancred’s brougham, who, desiring his servants to 
obey all their orders, disappeared, for the stoppage at this moment 
began to move, and there was no time for bandying com])liments. 

He had gained the pavement, and had made his way as fai- as 
the Mansion House, wljcn, finding a group of j)uhlic buildings, he 
thought it prudent to inquire which was the Bank. 

“ Th.at is the Bank,” said a good-natured man, in a hustle, but 
taken by Tancred’s unusiud appearance—“ What do you want ? 1 
am going there.” 

“ 1 do not want exactly the Bank,” replied Tancred, “ hut a place* 
somewhere near it. Do you happen to know,wr, a place called 
Sequin Court?” 

“ I should think I did,” said the man, smiling. “ So you are 
going to Sidonia’s?” 


CllAl’TEU XI. 

Tancred entered Sequin Court; a chariot with a foreign coro¬ 
net was at the foot of the great .steps which he ascended. lie was 
received by a fat hall porter, who would not have disgraced his 
father’s establishment, and who, rising with lazy insolence from his 
hooded chair, when he observed that Tancred did not advance, 
asked the new' comer what he wanted. 

“ 1 want Monsieur de Sidonia.” 

“ Can’t sec him now; he is engaged.’* 

“ I have a uotp for him.’’ 

“ Yery well, give it me; it will be sent in. Yon can sit here.” 
And the porter opened the door of a waiting-room, which Tancred 
declined to enter. “ I will wait here, thank you,” said Tancred, ami 
he looked round at the old oak hall, on the walls of which were hung 
several portraits, and from which ascended one of those noble 
staircases never'found in a modern London mansion. At the end 
of the hall, on a slab of porphyry, was a marble bust, with this in- 
scrip^on on it, “ Fui«)ATOk.” It was the first ISidonia,hy Chantrey. 

“1 will wait here, thank you"’ said Tancred, looking round; 
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an4 then, with some hesitation, he added, “ I hare an appointment 
lierc at two o’clock.” 

As he spoke, that hour sounded from the belfry of an old city 
church that was at hand, and then was taken up by the chimes of 
a largo Genuau clock in the hall. 

“It may be,” said die porter,,"but I can’t disturb master now; 
the Spanish ambassador is with him, and oflicrs are waiting. 
When he is gone, a clerk will take in your letter with some others 
that are here.” 

At tliis moment, and whilp Tancred remained in the hall, various 
persons entered, and, witliout noticing the porter, pursued their 
way across the apartment. 

“And where arc those persons going ?” inquired Tancred. 

The [wrier looked at the inquirer with a blended, gaze of curi¬ 
osity and contempt, and then negligenyy answered him without 
looking ill 'J'ancred’aiiice, and while he was brushing up the hearth, 
“ iSomc are going to the counting-house, and some are going to 
the Bank, I should think.” 

“ I wonder if our hall porter is such an infernal bully as Mon¬ 
sieur de Sidonia’s!” thought Tancred. 

There was afitir. “ 'I'lie ambassador is coming out,” said the 
hall [lorter; “you must not stand in the way.” 

’I'he well-trained ear of this guardian of the gate was conversant 
with every cemliination of sound which the apartments of 8oquiu 
Court could'produce. Close as the doors might be shut, you could 
not rise from your chair without his being aw'are of it: and in the 
jiresent instance he was correct. A door at the end of the hall 
opened, and the Spanish minister came forth. 

“ Stand .aside,” said the hall porter to Tancred; and, summon¬ 
ing the servants without, ho ushered his o«cellency with some 
reverence to his carriage. 

“Now your letter will go in with the others,” he said to Taii- 
ered, whom for a few moments he left alone, and then returned, 
taking no notice of our young friend, but, do])ositing his bulky form 
in his hooded chair, he resumed the city article of tlio “ Times.” 

The letter ran thus:— 

“De.vu iSiDONiA, —This will bo given you by my cousin Monta- 
cutc, of whom 1 s])okc to you yesterday. Ho wants to go to 
Jerusalem, which very much pcridcxcs his family, for he is an only 
child. I don't suppose the danger Ls what they imagine. . But 
still there is nothing like experience, and there is no «ne who 
knows so much of these things as yourself. I have promised his 
father and mother—very innocent people^, whom, of all my rela-, 
lives, I most aft'ect—^to do what 1 can for him. If, therdfore, you 
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can aid Montacute, you will really serve me. lie seems to iiave 
character, tllough I can't well make him out. I fear I indulged 
iu the hock yestcirfay, for I feel a twinge.—Yours faithfully, 

“Wednesday Morning.” “Eskdale.” 

The hall clock had commenced the quarter chimes, when a 
young man, fair, and intelligent, and wearing spectacles, came 
into the hall, and, opening the door of the waiting room, looked as 
if he expected to find some one there; then, turning to the porter, 
he said, “Where is Lord Montacute?” , . 

The porter rose from his hooded choir, and put down the news¬ 
paper, but Tancred had adviuiced when he heard his name, and 
bowed, and followed the young man in spectacles, who invited 
'Tancred to accompany him. 

Tancred was ushered into a spacious and rather long apartment, 
panelled with old oak up fo the white coved c^ing, which was richly 
ornamented. Four windows looked upon the fountain and the 
plane tree. A portrait by Lawrence, evidently of the same indi¬ 
vidual who had furnished the model to Chantrey, was over the 
high, old-fashioned, but very handsome marble mantel-piece. A 
Turkey car))et, curtains of crimson damask, some largo tables 
covered with papers, several easy chams, against the walls some 
iron cabinets—these were the furniture of the room, at one cor¬ 
ner of which was a glass door, which led to a vista of apartments 
fitted up as counting-houses, filled with clerks, and wliicli, if expe¬ 
dient, might be covered by a baize screen, which was now un¬ 
closed. 

A gentleman writing at a table rose.as he came iu, and extend¬ 
ing his hand said, as he pointed to a seat, “ I am afraid I have 
made you come out at an unusual hour.” 

The young man in spectacles in the meanwhile retired; Tancred 
had bowed and murmured his compliments: and his host, drawing 
his chair a little from the table, continued: “Lord E.skdale tells 
me that you have some thoughts of going to Jerusalem.” 

“1 have for some time had that intention.” 

“It is a pity that you did not set out earlier in the year, and 
then you might hav e been there during the Easter pilgrimage. It 
is a line sight.” 

“It is a pity,” said 'Tancred; “but to reach Jerusalem is with 
me an object of so much moment, that I shall be content to find 
myself there at any time, and under any circumstances.” 

“ It is no longer difficult to reach Jerusalem; the real difficulty 
is the one experienced by the crusaders—^to know what to do when 
you have arrived there^” 

“It is the laud of inspiration,” said Tancred, slightly blushing; 
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“ aii3 when I am there, I would humbly pray that my course may 
bo indicated to me.” 

“ And you think that no prayers, however humble, would obtain 
for you that indication before your departure?” 

“ This is not thwlaud^f inspiration,” replied Tancred, timidly. 

“ But you have your Church,” sSid Sidonia. 

“ Which I hold of divine institution, and which should be under 
the immediate influence of the .Holy Spirit,” said Tancred, drop¬ 
ping his eyes, and colouring still more as he found himself already 
trespassing on tl*at deliciite’provinco of theology, which always 
fascinated him, but which it had been intimated to him by Lord 
Eskdale that he should avoid. 

“Is it wanting to you, then, in this conjuncture?” inquired his 
companion. 

“1 find its opinion^couflicting, its dttrees contradictory, its 
conduct inconsistont,’*cplied Tan cred. “ I have conferred willi 
one who is esteemed its most eminent prelate, and I have left him 
with a conviction, of what I had for some time suspected, that in¬ 
spiration Ls not only a divine but a local quality.” 

“You and I have some reason to believe so,” said Sidonia. “I 
Ix'liovc that God spoke to Moses on Mount lloreb, and you believe 
that he was crucified, in the person of Jesus, on Mount Calvary. 
Both were, at least carnally, children of Israel: they spoke 
Hebrew to the Hebrews. The prophets were only Hebrews; the 
apostles were only Hebrews. The churches of Asia, which have 
Aaiiished, wore founded by a native Hebrew; and the church of 
Koine, which says it shall lust for ever, and which converted this 
island to the faith of Moses .and of Christ, vanquishing the Druids, 
.lupiter Olympius, and Woden, who had successively invaded it, 
was also founded by a native Hebrew. Therefore I say, your sus¬ 
picion or your conviction is, at least, not a fantastic one.” 

. Tancred listened to Sidonia as he spoke with great interest, and 
with .an earne.st and now quite uuembarraiBsed manuer. The height 
of the argument h.ad immediately surmounted all his social reserve. 
His intelligence responded to the great theme that had so long 
occuiiied his musing hours; and the unexpected ch.aracter of a 
conversation which, as he had supposi'd, would have inaiidy treated 
of letj;j.!rs of credit, the more excited him. 

“ Then,” said Tancred, with animation, “ seeing how things arc, 
that I am born in .an age and in a country divided between ju- 
fidelity on one side, and an anarchy of creeds on the others with 
none competent to guide me, yet feeling that I must believe, for I 
hold tliat duty cannot exist without faith; is it so wild as some 
would think it, J would say is ij; unreasonable, that I shouM wish 
to ^q_^tiiat which, six centuries ag«, was done by my ancestor 
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whose name. I bear, and that I should cross the seas, and- ” 

lie hesitated. 

“ And visit the koly Sepulchre,” said Sidonia. 

“And visit the Holy Sepulchre,” said Tancred, solemnly; “for 
that I confess is my sovereign thought.” 

“Well, the criisades were of Vast advantage to Europe,” said 
Sidonia, “ and renovated the spiritual hold which Asia has always 
had upon the North. It seems t<\ wane at present, hut it is only 
the decrease that precedes the new development.” 

“ It must be so,” said Tancred; “ for ^who can Relieve that a 
country once sanctified by the Divine presence can ever be as 
other lands? Some celestial quality, distinguishing it from all 
other climes, must for ever linger about it. I would ask those 
mountains, that were reached by angels, why they no longer 
receive heavenly visitants. I would ani^l to th.at Comforter 
profuised to m.an, on the sacred s]iot on much the assurance of 
solace was made. I i-equire a Comforter. 1 have appealed to the 
Indy influence in vain in England. It has not visited me; I know 
none here on whom it has descended. I am induced, therefore, to 
believe that it is part of the divine scheme that its influence should 
he local; that it should he approached with reverence, not thought¬ 
lessly and hurriedly, but with such difficulties and such an interval 
of time, as a jiilgrimage to a spot sanctified can alone secure.” 

Sidonia listened to Tancred with deep attention. , Lord Monta- 
culewas seated ojqiosilc fhcwindow.s. so that there was a full light 
ujion the ]day of the eountenaiico, flic e.vprcssion of which Sidonia 
watched, while his keen and far-]'i‘a.ching vision traced .at the .sanii; 
time the formation and dovclo])ment of the head of his visitor. 
He recognised in tliis youth not a vain and v.ague visionary, but 
a being in whom the faculties of rcasou and imagination were 
both of th(> liighe.st clas.s, and both 0 ((ually developed, lie oh- 
servi^d that he was of a nature passionately afleetioiiate, and that 
lie was of a singular audacity. He perceived that though, at this 
moment, Tancred was as ignorant of the world as a young monk, 
lie po.sscssi'd all the latent qualities which in future would qualify 
him to coMtrid scuioty. When Tancred had flni.slied speaking, 
there was a pause of a few seconds, during which Sidonia seemed 
lost in thought; thou, looking up,he said, “It appears to me,Tiord 
Montaente, that what you want is to penetrate the great Asian 
mystery.” 

“ Yen have touched my inmost thought,” said Tancred, eagerly. 

At this moment there entered the room, from the glass door, 
the same young man, who had ushered Tancred into the apart¬ 
ment. a-He brought a letter to Sifiouia. Lord Mcu'tacqte felt 
confused; his shyuc3.s returned to him; he deplored the unfo-tu- 
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nate ifiterruption, but he felt he was in the way. He rose, and 
began to say good morning, when Sidonia, without taking his 
eyes off the letter, saw him, and waving his hand, stopped him, 
saying, “ I settled with Lord Eskdale that you were not to go 
away if anything occurred which required my momentary attention. 
So pray sit down, unless you have wigageinents.” And Tailored 
again seated himself. 

“ Write,” continued Sidonia to the clerk, “ that my letters are 
twelve hours later than the despalches, and that the city continued 
quite tranquil. “ l*t the extract from the Berlin letter be left at 
the same time at the Treasury. The last bulletin ? ” 

“ Consols drooping at half-past two; all the foreign funds 
lower; shares very active.” 

They were once more alone. 

“ When do you propose going ? ” 

“ 1 hope in a week.” 

“ Alone ? ” 

“I fear I shall have many attendants.” 

‘•That’s a pity. Well, when you arrive at Jerusalem, you will 
naturally go to the convent of Terra Santa. You will make 
there the acquaiiftanec of the Spanish prior, Alonzo Lara. He 
eiills me cousin : he is a Kiievo of the fourteenth century. Very 
orthodox; but tlie love of the old laud .and the old language have 
come out in hinl, as they will, though his blood is no longer clear, 
but h.as been modified by many ttothic intermarriages, which was 
never our case. We are pure Sephardim. Lara thoroughly 
eomprehends I’alc.stine and all that pertains to it. He has been 
there a quarter of a century.* and might have been Archbishop of 
Seville. You see, he is master of the old as well as the new 
learning; this is very important; they often explain each other. 
Vour bisho])S here know nothing about these things. How can 
ijiey ? A few centuries back they were tattooed sav.ages. This is 
(he advantage which Home has over you, .and which you never 
can understand. That Church was founded by a Hebrew, .and the 
magnetic influence lingers; But you will go to the fountain head. 
Theology requires an apprenticeship of some tJ|ousand years at 
least; to say nothing of clime and race. You cannot get on with 
Iheotogy as you do with chcmistiy and mechanics. Trust me, 
there is something deeper in it. 1 shall give you a note to Lara 
—eultivate him; ho is the man you want. You will want others; 
they will come; but Lara has the first key.” " 

“ 1 am sorry to trouble you about such tilings',’” said Timcred, 
iy a hesitating voice, “ but perhaps 1 may not have the great 
pleasure to .spe you again, and Lord Eskdalb said that I y^as to 
speak to" you about some letters of credit.” 
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“ Oh! we shall meet before you go. But what you say reminds 
me of something. As for money, there Ls only one banker in 
Syria; he is everywhere—at Aleppo, Damascus, Beiroot, Jeru- 
siilcm. It is Bosso. Before the expulsion of the Egyptians, ho 
really ruled Syria, but he is still pow-'rful, though they have 
endeavoured ta crush him at Constantinople. I applied to 
Mettemich about him, and, besides that, he is mine. 1 shall 
give you a letter to him, but not merely for your money affairs. 
I wish you to know him. He lives in splen^oui; at Damascus, 
moderately at Jerusafem, where there is little to do, but which ho 
loves as a residence, beuig a Hebrew. 1 wish you to know him. 
You will, I am sure, agree with me, that he is, without exception, 
the most splendid specimen of the animal man you ever I)ccame 
acquainted with. His name is Adam, and verily he looks as if ho 
were in the garden of Eden heforc the fall. But his soul is as 
gr?,nd and as fine as his l)ody. You will lean upon this man .as 
you would on a faithful charger. His divan is chai'ming; you will 
always find there the most intelligent people. You must learn to 
smoke. There is nothiiis that Besso cannot do ; make him do 
everything you want; have no scruples; he ^will be gratified. 
Bcside.s, he is one of those who kiss my signet. These two 
letters will open Syria to you, and any other laud, if you care to 
proceed. Give yourself no trouble about any other, preparations.” 

“ And bow am I to thank you ? ” said Tanered,, rising; “ and 
how am T to express to you all my gratitude ? ” 

“What are you going to do with yourself to-raorrow?” said 
Sidouia. “ I never go anywhere; but 1 have a very few friends 
who arc so kind as to come sometimes to me. There are two or 
three persons dining with me to-morrow, whom you might like to 
meet. Will you do so ? ” 

“ 1 sliall he most proud and pleased.” 

“ That’s well. It is not here; it is in Caidton Gardens; at 
sunset.” And Sidouia continued the letter which he was writing 
when ’runcred entered. 


CHAPTEU XII. 

When Tancred returned home, musing, from liis visit to 
Sidouia, he found the following note;— 

“ Ijady Bertie qnd Bellair returns Lord Montacute his can-iage 
with a thousand compliments and thanks. . She fears she greatly 
incommoded Lord Montacute, hut bogs to assure him how very 
sensibly she is of his consid(!rate courtesy.” 

“ Upper Brook Street, AVqdiiesday.” 
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Hie handwriting was of that form of scripture which atti-acts; 
refined yet energetic; full of character. Tancred recognised the 
titlc.s of Bertie and Bellair as those of two ribt inconsiderable 
earldoms, now centred in the same individual. Lady Bertie and 
Bellair was herself a la^ of the liigji nobility; a daughter of the 
present Duke of Fitz-Aquitainc;’thc son of that duke who was 
the father-in-law of Lord de Mowbray, and whom Lady Firebracc, 
the present Lady Bardolf, and Tadpole, had dexterously converted 
to conservatism by persuading him that he was to be Sir Robert’s 
Irish viceroy. Ifedy Bertie and Bellair, therefore, was first-cousin 
to Lady Joan Mountchesney, mid her sister, who is still Lady 
Maud Fitz-Wareiie. Tancred was surprised that he never 
recollected to have met before one so distinguished and so beauti¬ 
ful. Ills conversation with Sidonia, however, had driven the little 
adventure of the morning from his meraoty, and now that it was 
thus recalled to him, he did not dwelt upon it. His being was 
absorbed in his paramount pui-posc. The sympathy of Sidonia, 
so complete, and as instructive a.s it was animating, was Si sustain¬ 
ing power which we often need when we are meditating great 
deeds. How often, when all seems dark, and hopeless, and 
spiritless, and ttfhic, when slight obstacles figure in the cloudy 
landscape as Alps, and the rushing cataracts of our invention have 
subsided into drizzle, a single phrase of a great man instantane¬ 
ously flings sdnshiiie on the intellectual landscape, and the 
habitual features of power and beauty, over which we have so 
long mused in secret confidence and love, resume all their energy 
and lustre. 

The haunting thought tlfat occasionally, notwithstanding his 
strong will, would perplex the soul and agitate the heart of Tan¬ 
cred—the haunting thought that, all this time, fie was perhaps the 
dupe of boyhsh fantasies, was laid to-d.ay. Sometimes he had felt. 
Why does no one sympathise with my views; why, though they 
treat them with conventional respect, is it clear that all I have 
addressed hold them to be .absurd? My parents are pious and in- 
.structod; they are predisposed to view everything I ,say, or do, or 
think, with an even excessive favour. They think me moonstruck. 
Lord Eskdale is a perfect man of the world; proverbially shrewd, 
and celebrated for his judgment; he looks upon nie as a raw boy, 
and believes that, if my father had kept me at Eton and sent me 
to Paris, I should by this time have exhausted my crudities. TJie 
bishop is what the world calls a great scholar; he is a st.atgsmun 
who, aloof from faction, ought to be accustomed to take juot and 
comprehensive views; and a priest who ought to be under the 
immediate in^uence of the Holy Spirit. He says I am a viswn.ary. 
All this "might well be disheartening,; but now comes one whom 
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no circumstances impel to judge my project with indulgence; who 
would, at the first glance, appear to have many prejudices arrayed 
against it, who knows more of the world than Lord Eskdale, and 
who appears to me to bo more learned than the whole bench of 
bishops—and he welcomes my ideas, ajjproves my conclusions, 
sympathises wiA my suggestibns; derclops, illustrates, enforces 
them; plainly intimates that 1 am only on the threshold of initia¬ 
tion, and would aid me to advanqp to the innermost mysteries. 

There was this night a great ball at Lady Bardolfs, in Bel- 
grave Square. One ^ould generaliy mention localities, because 
very often they indicate character. Lady Bardolf lived next door 
to Mrs. Guy Flouucey. Both had risen in the world, though it 
requires some esoteric knowledge to recognise the patrician par- 
venue ; and both had finally settled themselves down in the only 
quarter which Lady Bardolf thought worthy of her new coronet, 
arid Mrs. Guy blouncey of her new visiting list. 

Lady Ihirdolf had given up the old family mansion of the 
Firebraces in Hanover Square, at the same time that she had 
resigned their old title. Politks being dead, in consequence of the 
majority of 1841, who, after a little kicking for the million, .satis¬ 
factorily assured the minister that there was no vice in them. Lady 
Bartlolf had chalked out a new career, and one of a still more emi¬ 
nent and exciting character than her previous pursuit. I^ady 
Bardolf was one of those ladies—^therc are severed—who enter¬ 
tain the curious idea that they need only to be known in certain 
high quarters, to be immediately selected as the principal objects 
of court favour. Jjady Bardolf wa.s alw.ays putting herself in the 
way of it; .she never lost sin opportunity; she never missed a 
drawing-room, contrived to he at all the court halls, plotted 
to be invited to h costume fete, and expended the tactics of a 
campaign to get asked to some grand chateau honoured hy august 
presence. Still her Majesty had not yet sent for Lady Bardolf. 
She was still very good friends with Lord Masque, for he had 
.social influence, and could as.sisC her; hut as for poor Tadpole, she 
had sadly neglected him, his sphere being merely political, and 
that being no h uger interesting. The honest gentleman still 
occasionally buzzed about her, slavering portentous stories about 
malcontent country gentlemen, mumbling Mayiiooth, and shaking 
his head at Young England. Tadpole was wont to say in con¬ 
fidence, that for his part he wished Sir Robert had left alone 
religion and conjmercc, and confined lumself to finance, which was 
his forte as long as he had a majority to carry the projects which 
be found in the pigeon-holes of the Treasury, and which are 
always at the service of every minister. 

Well, 4t was at Lady Basdolf’s hall, close upon midnight, that 
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Tancred, who had not long entered, and had not very far advanced 
in the crowded saloons, turning his head, recognised his heroine of 
the morning, his still more recent correspondent, Ltidy Bertie and 
Bellnir. She was speaking to Lord Valentine. It was impossible 
to mistake her; rapid a? had been his former observation of her 
face, it was too remarkable to be forgotten, though the captivating 
details were only the result of his present more advantageous 
inspection. A very small head .and very large dark eyes, dark as 
her rich hair whicli was quite unadorned, a pale but delicate com¬ 
plexion, small pearly teeth,'were charms that crowned a figure 
rather too much above the middle height, yet undulating and not 
without gi-aec. Her countenance was calm without being grave; 
she smiled with her eyes. 

She was for a moment alone; she looked round, and recognised 
Tancred; she bowed to him with a bcamiflg glance. Instantly he 
was at her side. 

‘‘ Our second meeting to-day,” she said, in a low, sweet voice. 

“How came it that we never met before?” he replied. 

“I have just returned from Paris; the first time I have been 
out; and, had it jpot been for you,” she added, “ I should not have 
been hero to-night. 1 thiidc they would have put me in prison.” 

Taidy Jhirdolf ought to be very much obliged to me, and so 
ought the wory.” 

*• I am,” said Lady Bertie and Belhiir. 

“ That is worth everything else,” said Tancred. 

“ What a pretty carriage you have! I do not think I shall ever 
get into mine ag.ain. I am almost glad they have destroyed my 
chariot. I am sure 1 shall never bo able to drive in iiiiythiug 
else now except a brougham.” 

Why did you not keep mine?” 

“Yo\i are niagnificeut; too gorgeous and oriental for those 
void climes. You shower your i)rcsent.s as if you were in the 
East, wliich Ijord Valentine tells me you are about to visit. 
dVheu do you leave us?” 

“ I think of going immediately.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Bertie and Bellair, aud» her eouutenanco 
changed. Tlua-e was a pause, and then she continued playfully, 
yet as it were half in sadness, “ i almost wish you had not come to 
my rc^seue (his morning.” 

“And why?” 

“ Bccau.se I do not like to make agreeable aequaintaiicee only 
to lose them.” 

“ T think that I am mo.st to bo pitied,” suijj Tancred. 

“ V'ou afc» wearied of the world very soon. Before j»a can 
know us, you leave us.” 
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“I am not wearied of the world, for indeed, as you say, I know 
nothing of it. I am here by accident, as you were in the stoppage 
to-day. It will disperse, and then I shall get on.” 

“ Lord Valentine tells mo that you are going to realize roy dream 
of dreams—that you are going to Jerusalem.” 

“Ah!” said tancred, kindling, “you too have felt that want?” 

“But I never can pardon myself for not having satisfied it,” 
said Lady Bertie and Bellair in ,a mournful tone, and looking in 
his face with her beautiful dark eyes. “ It is the mistake of my 
life, and now can never be remedied. But I h.avc no energy. I 
ought, as a girl, when they opposed my purpose, to have taken up 
my palmer’s staff, and never have rested content till I had g.athcrcd 
my shell on the strand of Joppa.” 

“ It is the right feeling,” said Tancred. “ I am persuaded we 
ought all to go.” » 

* But wo remain hero,” said the lady, in a tone of suppressed 
and elegant anguish —“ here, where wc all complain of our hope¬ 
less lives; with not a thought beyond the passing hour, yet all 
bewailing its wearisome and insipid moments.” 

“ Our lot is cast in a material age,” said Tancred. 

“ The spiritual can alone satisfy me,” said Lady Bertie and 
BcUair. 

“ Because you have a soul,” continued Tancred, with animation, 
“ still of a celostiiil hue. They are rare in the nineteenth century. 
Nobody now thinks about heaven. They never dream of angels. 
All their existence is concentrated in steam-boats and railways.” 

“ You are right,” said the lady, earnestly; “ and you fly from it.” 

“ 1 go for other purposes ; 1 would say even higher ones,” said 
Tancred. 

“ I can understand you; your feelings are my own. Jcfus,alcm 
has been the dream of my life. 1 have alw.nys been •ndcavouring 
to reach it, but somehow or other I never got further than V.aris,” 

“ And yet it is very easy now to get to Jerusalem,” said Tan¬ 
cred; “the great difficulty, as a very remarkable man said to me 
this morning, is to know what to do when you arc there.” 

“Who said tlipt to you?” inquired Lady Bertie and Bellair, 
bending her head. 

“ It w.as the person I was going to call upon when I met you— 
Monsieur de Sidonia.” 

Monsieur do Sidonia! ” said the lady, with animation. “ Ah! 
you ^ow him ?’’ 

“ Not as much ns I could wish. I saw him to-day for the first 
time. My cousin. Lord Eskdate, gave me a letter of introduetic^i 
to bin, for his advice and assistance about my jouiaiey. _ Sidonia 
has been a arreat traveller.”, 
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“ 'Wiere is no person I wish to know so much as M. de Sidonia,” 
said Lady Bertie and Bcllair. “ He is a great friend of Lord Esk- 
dnle’s, I think ? I must got Lord Eskdolc,” she tidded, musingly, 
“ to give me a little dinner, and ask M. de Sidonia to meet me.” 

“ lie never goes anywheje; at least I have heard so,” said Tancred. 

“ lie once u-sed to do, and to gins us great fete^. 1 remember 
hearing of them before 1 was out. We must make Mm resume 
them. lie is immensely rich.” 

“ I dare say he. may be,” said 'tancred. “ I wonder how n man 
with his intellect‘and ideas can think of* the accumulation of 
wealth.” 

“ ’Tis his destiny,” said Lady Bertie. “ He can no more dis¬ 
embarrass himself of his hereditary millions, than a dynasty of the 
cares of empire. I wonder if he will get the Great Northern. 
They talked of nothing else at Paris.” 

“ Of what ?” said Taucred. 

“ Oh! let us talk of Jerusalem! ” said Lady Bertie and Bellair. 
“Ah, here is Augustus! Let mo make you and n)y husband ac¬ 
quainted.” 

Tancred almost expected to see the moustached companion of 
tlie morniiig, hut il was not so. Lord Bertie and Bellair was a 
tall, thin, distinguished, witliercd-lookiiij; yovmgman, who thanked 
Tancred for his courtesy of the morning with a sort of gracious 
negligence, and.*after some easy talk, asked Tancred to dine with 
them on the morrow. lie was engaged, hut ho promised to call 
on Lady Bertie and Bellair immediately, and see some drawings of 
the Holy Land. 


CIlAP'l'EU XIII. 

Parsing through a ninrhle antochamher, Tancred was ushered 
into an apartment half saloon and half library; the ehoicoly-hound 
volumes, which were not too numerous, wore ranged on shelves 
inlaid in tiie walls, so tliat they ordaincntod, without diminishing, 
the apartment. These walla were painted in encaustic, cori'c- 
spouding with the coved coiling, which was ricl% adorned in the 
same fashion. A curtain of violet velvet covering if necessary the 
large, window, which looked upon a balcony full of flowers, and 
the umbrageous Park ; an Axrainster carpet, manufactured to har¬ 
monise both in colour and design with the rest of the chamber; ^ 
profusion of luxurious se.ats; a large table of ipry marquetry, 
bearing a carved silver bell which once belonged to a pope; a 
Naiad, whose golden urn served as an inkstand; some daggers 
tnat acted as-pjipor cutters, and some French books just arrived; 
a, group of beautiful vases recently weleased from an Egyptian 
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tomb and ranged on a tripod of malachite: the portrait of a states¬ 
man, Mid the bust of an emperor, and^ a sparkling fire—^were all 
circumstances which made the room both interesting and comfort¬ 
able in which Sidonia welcomed Tancred and introduced him to 
a guest who had preceded him. Lord Hen^ Sidney. 

It was a nam% that touched "Sancred, as it has all the youth of 
England, significant of a career that would rescue public life from 
that strange union of lax principles and contracted sympathies 
which now form the special and degrading features of Lritish 
politics. It was bonie by one whose boyhood* wi have painted 
amid the fields and schools of Eton, and the springtime of whose 
earliest youth we traced by the sedgy waters of the Cam. We 
left him on the threshold of public life; and, in four years, Lord 
Henry had created that reputation which now made him a source 
of hope and solace to millions of his countrymen. But they were 
fo*r years of labour which outweighed the usual exertions of 
public men in double that sjjacc. His regular attemhincc in the 
Ilouse of Commons alone had given him as much Parliamentary 
experience as fell to the lot of nnniy of those who had been first 
returned in 1837, and had been, therefore, twice as long in the 
House. He wfis not only a vigilant member of pubUc and private 
committees, but had succeeded in appointing and conducting several 
on topics which he esteemed of high importance. Add to this, 
that he took an habitual ]Mn t in debate, and was a frequent and 
effective public writer; and we are furnished witli an additional 
testimony, if that indeed were wanting, that there is no inccutivc 
to exertion like the passion for a noble renown. Nor should it be 
forgotten, tliat, in all he accomplished, he had but one final pur¬ 
pose, and that the highest. The debate, the committee, the article 
in the Journal or'the Review, the public meeting, the private! re¬ 
search—^these were all means to advance that which, he had pro- 
])Oscd as the object of Ids public life, uamely, to elevate the con¬ 
dition of the ju'ople. 

Although there was no public man whose powers iiad more 
rapidly ripened, still it was interesting to observe that their matu¬ 
rity had been faithful to the healthy sympathies of his earlier years. 
The hoy; whom we have traced intent upon the revival of the pas¬ 
times of the people, had eximnded into the statesman, who, in a 
profound and comprehensive investigatiou of the elements of 
public wealth, hud shown that a jaded population is not a source 
of mtionul prosperity. What had been a picturesque emotip 
had now become a statistical argument. The material .system that 
proposes the supply of constant toil to a people as the perfection 
of polity, had receivhd a staggering blow from the,exertions of a 
young patrician, who announced his belief that labour had its 
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rights as well as its daties. What was excellent about Lord 
Henry was, that he was .not a mere philanthropist, satisfied to 
rouse public attention to a great social evil, or instantly to suggest 
for it some crude remedy. 

A scholar and a man of the world, learned in history and not 
inexperienced in human nature, he was sensible that we must look 
to the constituent principles of society for the causes and the cures 
of great national disorders. He thj^fore went deeply into the 
question, nor shrank from inv(?stig!teg how far those disorders 
were produceu by the operation or the desuetude of ancient insti¬ 
tutions, and liow far it might be necessary to call new influences 
into politiciil existence for their remedy. Richly informed, still 
studious, fond of labour and indefatigable, of a gentle disposition 
though of an ardent mind, calm yet energetic, very open to con¬ 
viction, hut po.s.scssing mi inflexibility amounting even to obstinacy 
when his course was once taken, a ready and improving speaker, 
an apt and attractive writer, alfahle and sincere, and with the 
undesigniug faculty of making friends. Lord Henry seemed to 
po3.sess all the qualities of a jiopular leader, if we add to them 
the golden ones—high lineage, an engaging aiipcarance, youth, 
and a temperament in which the reason had not heeii developed 
to the jirejudice of the heart. 

“And when do you start for the Holy Land?” s.aid Lord Henry 
to Tailored, iif a tone and with a counteiiaiice which proved his 
sympathy. 

“ I have elutelicd my staff, but the caravan lingers.” 

“ I envy you! ” 

“AVliy do you not go?” 

Lord Henry .slightly shrugged hi.s shoulders, and said, “It is 
too late. I have begun my work, and I eaimot leave it.” 

“ If a I’arliaineiitary career could save this chuiitry,” said Tan- 
ored, “ I am sure you would be a public benefactor. I have ob¬ 
served what you and Mr. Coniiigsby and some of your friends 
have done and said, with great •interest. Lnt I’arliament seems 
to me to he the very place which a man of action should avoid. 
A Faiiiamciitary career—that old superstition of the ciglitceiith 
century'—was important when there were no* other sources of 
power mid fame. An aristocracy at the head of a people whom 
they had plundered of their means of education, required some 
cultivated tribunal whose sympathy might stimulate their intelli¬ 
gence and satisfy their vanity. Parliament was never so greift as 
when they debated with closed doors. The liuhlic opinion, of 
which they never dreamed, has superseded tliOj^hetorical club of 
four great-grandfathers. They know this well Cnoug-h, and try to 
maintain th& unnecessary porition *by ufi'ectiiig the character of 
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men of business, but amateur men of business are very costly con¬ 
veniences. In this age it is not Parliament that does the real 
work. It does not govern Ireland, for example. If the manu¬ 
facturers want to change a tariff, they form a commercial league, 
and tlicy effect their purpose. It is the same with the abolition of 
slavery, and all our great revolutions. Parliament has become as 
really insignificant as for two centuries it has kept the monarch. 
O’Connell has taken a good share of its power; Cobden has taken 
another; and I am inclined to believe,” said Tancred, “though I 
care little about it, that, if our order,had any sjmt'or prescience, 
they would pul themselves at the head of the people, and take the 
rest.” 

“ Coningsby dines hero to-day,” said Sidonia, who, unobserved, 
had watched Tancred as he spoke, with a se.arching glance. 

“Notwithstanding wlyvt you say,” said Lord Henry, smiling, 
“ I twish I could induce you to remain and help us. You would 
be a great ally.” 

“I go to a land,” said Tancred, “that has never been blessed 
by th.at fatal drollery called a representative government, though 
Omniscience once deigned to trace out the polity which should 
rule it.” 

At this moment the servant announced Lord and Lady 
Mamcy. 

Political sympathy had created a close intimacy between Lord 
Mamcy and Coning.sby. They were necessary to e.ach other. 
They were both men entirely devoted to public .atfair.s, and sitting 
in different Houses, both young, and both masters of fortunes of 
the first class, they were indicated as individuals who hereafter 
might take a lead, and, far from clashing, would co-operate with 
each other. Through Coningsby the Marncys had become iic- 
quaiuted with Sidbnia, who liked them both, particularly .Sybil. 
Although received by society with open arms, e-specially by tint 
high nobility, who affected to look upon Sybil quite as one of 
themselves. Lady Marney, notwithstanding the homage that every¬ 
where aw'aitcd her, had already shown a disposition to retire as 
much as possible within the precinct of a chosen circle. 

This was her second season, and Sybil ventured^ to think that 
she Imd made, in the general gaieties of her lir.st, a sufficient obla¬ 
tion to the genius of fashion, and the immediate requirements of 
her social po.sition. Her life was faithful to its first impulse. De¬ 
voted to the improvement of the condition of the people, she was 
the moving .spring: of the clmrituble development of this great 
city. Her house, without any j.edantic effort, had become the 
focus of a refined society, wh^, though obliged to show themselves' 
for the moment in the great cyrnivSl, wear their maslcs, bloV their 
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truApcta, and pelt the multitadc with sugarplams, were glad to 
find a place where they could at all times divest themselves of their 
mummery, and return to their accustomed garh of propriety and 
good taste. 

Sybil, too, felt alone jin the world. Without a relation, without 
an acquaintance of early and other days, she clupg to her husband 
with a devotion which was peculiar as well as profound. Egre- 
mont was to her more than a husband and a lover; he was her 
only friend ; it seemed to Sybil that he could be her only friend. 
The disposition <)f Lord Marney was not’opposed to the habits 
of his wife. Men, when they are married, often shrink from the 
glare and bustle of those social multitudes which are entered by 
bachelors with the excitement of knight-erraiils in a fairy wilder¬ 
ness, because they arc sni)poscd to be rife with adventures, and, 
perhaps, fruitful of a heroine. The adventure sometimes turns out 
to be a catastrophe, and the heroine a copy instead of an origir.al; 
but let that pass. 

Lord Marney liked to be surrounded by tliose who sympathised 
with his pursuit; and his pursuit was politics, and politics on a 
great scale. The common-place career of official distinction was 
at liis command.''’ A giaait peer, with ahilitics and nmhition, a good 
speaker, supposed to he a Conservative, he might soon h.ave 
found his way into the cabinet, and, like thft'cst, have assisted in 
registering tliS decrees of one loo powerful individual. But Lord 
Marney had been taught to think at a pci'iod of life when ho little 
dreamed of the I'csponsibility which fortune had in store for him. 

The change in his position had not altered the conclusions at 
which he had previously avrB’cd. He hold that the state of Eng¬ 
land, notwithstanding the superficies of a material pro.sperity, was 
one of impending doom, unless it were timely arrested by those 
wlio were in high places. A man of fine mind rather than of 
brilliant tiilents. Lord Marney found, in the more vivid and impin- 
sioned intelligence of Coningsby, the directing sympathy which lie 
required. Tadpole looked upoif his lordship as little short of 
iiisaue. “ Ho you sec that man ?” he would say, as Lord Marney 
rode by. “ He might bo Privy Seal, and he thrpws it all away for 
the nonsense of Young England!” 

Mrs. Coningsby entered the room almost on the footsteps of the 
Mavneys. 

“ I am in despsiiv about Iharry,” she said, ns she gave a fmger to 
Sidonia, “hut he told me not to wait for him later than eij^t. 
I suppose he is kept at the House. Ho you know anything of him. 
Lord Henry?” 

“You mav make yourself quite easy altout him,” sai^ Lord 
Henry.' “ lie promised -Vavasour t| support a motion which he 
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has to-day, and perhs^ speak on it. I ought to be there too,*-but 
Charles BuUer told me there would certainly be no division, and 
BO 1 ventured to pair off with him.” 

“ lie will come with Vavasour,” siud Sidonia, “ who makes up 
our party. They will be here before we have seated ourselves.” 

The gentlemen had exchanged the usuai inquiry, whether there 
was anything new to-day^ without waiting for the answer. Sidonia 
introduced Tancred and Lord Marney. 

“ And what have you been doin^ to-day?” said Edith to Sybil, 
by whose side she hud seated herself., “Lady Bwdolf did nothing 
Iwt night but grander me, because you never go to her parties. 
In vain I said that you looked upon her as the most odious of her 
sex, and her balls the pest of society. She was not in the least 
satisfied. And how is Gerard?” 

“ Why, wo really have^been very uneasy about him,” said Lady 
Majjney, “ but the last bulletin,” she added, with a smile, “ au- 
noimces a tooth.” 

“Next year you must give him a pony, and let him ride with my 
Harry; I mean my little Harry, Harry of Monmouth I call him; 
he is so like a portrait Mr. Coningsby has of his grandfather—the 
same debauched look.” 

“Your dinner is served, sir!” 

Sidonia offered hisifrand to Lady Mamcy; Edith was attended 
by Tancred. A door at the end of the room opened into a marble 
corridor, which led to the dining-room, decorated in the same style 
as the library. It was a suite of apartments which Sidonia used 
for an intimate circle like the present. 


. CHAPTER XIV. 

They seated themselves at a round table, on which everything 
seemed brUliaut and sparkling; nothing heavy, notliing oppressive. 
There was scarcely anything that Sidonia disliked so much as a 
small table, groaning, as it is aptly termed, with plate. He shrunk 
from great masses of gold and silver; gigantic gronp.s colossal 
shields, and mobs of tankards and flagons; and never used them 
except on great occasions, when the banquet assumes an Egyji- 
tian character, and becomes too vast for refinement. At present, 
the dinner was served on Sevres porcelain of Rose du Barri, 
raised on airy golden stands of arabesque workmanship; a mule 
bore your panniers of salt, or a sea-nymph profiered it you on 
a shell just fre.slt from the ocean, or you found it in a bird’s 
nest; by every guest a differont pattern. In the centre of the 
table, mounted on a pedestaL was a group of pages in Dresden ■ 
china. Nothing could be mxfe gtfy than their bright cloaks and 
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flo\fiiigr plnmeB, more elaborately exquisite than their laced shirts 
and rosettes, or more fantastically sancy than their pretty affected 
faces, as each, with extended arm, held a iight«to a guest. The 
room was otherwise illumined from the sides. 

The guests had scarcely seated themselves when the two absent 
ones arrived. ^ 

“ Well, you did not divide. Vavasour,” said Lord Henry. 

“Did I not?” said Vavasour; “and nearly beat the Govern¬ 
ment. Yon are a pretty fellow! ” 

“ I was paireA” 

“With some one who could not stay. Your brother, Mrs. 
Couingsby, behaved like a man, sacrificed his dinner and made 
a capital speech.” 

“Oh! Oswald, did he speak? Did you speak, Harry?” 

“No; I voted. There was too much speaking as it was; if 
Vavasour had not replied, I believe we should have won.” 

“ But then, my dear fellow, tliink of my points; think how they 
laid themselves open! ” 

“i. majority is always the best repartee,” said Coningsby. 

“ I have been talking with Montacute,” whispered Lord Henry 
to Coningsby, vAo was seated next to him. “ Wonderful fellow! 
You can conceive nothing richer! Very wild, but all the right 
ideas ; exaggerated of course. You must*^et hold of him after 
dinner.” * 

“ But they say he is going to Jerusalem.” 

“ But Be will return.” 

“ I do not know that; even Napoleon regretted that he had 
ever rc-crossed the Mediteftanean. The East is a career.” 

Mr. Vavasour was a social favourite; a poet and a real poet, 
(piite a troubadour, as well ns a member of Pttrlinment; travelled, 
sweet-tempered, and good-hearted; very amusing, and very clever. 
_With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn of mind, Mr. Vava¬ 
sour saw something good in everybody and everything, wliich is 
certainly amiable, and perhaps just, but disqualifies a man in some 
degree for the business of life, which requires for its conduct a 
certain degree of prejudice. Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were 
renowned.' Whatever your creed, class, or country, one might 
■jilniost add your character, you were a welcome guest at his ma¬ 
tutinal meal, provided you were celebrated. That qualificatioa, 
however, was rigidly enforced. 

It not rarely happened that never were men more ineongruiJasly 
grouped. Individuals met at his hospitable hour who haS never 
met before, but who for years had been cherishing m solitude 
' mutual detestation, with all the irriuble exaggeration of |he lite¬ 
rary character. Vavasour likhd to pe the Amphitryon of a cluster 
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of personal enemies. He prided himself on figuring ns tne social 
medium by which rival reputations became acquainted, and paid 
each other in his presence the compliments which veiled their in¬ 
effable disgust. All this was very well at his rooms in the Albany, 
and only funny; but when he collected hia^menageries at his an¬ 
cestral hall in a d^tant county, tins sport sometimes became tragic. 

A real philosopher, alike from his genial disposition and from 
the influence of his rich and various information, Vavasour moved 
amid the strife, sympathizing with every one; and, perhaps, after 
all, the philanthropy which was his beast was not untinged by a 
dash of humour, of which rare and charming quality he ])osscssod 
no inconsiderable portion. Vavasour liked to know everybody 
who was known, and to sec everything which ought to be seen. 
He also was of opinion that everybody who was known ought to 
know him; and that the spectacle, however splendid or exciting, 
wasmot quite perfect without his presence. 

His life was a gyration of energetic curiosity; an insatiable 
whirl of social celebrity. There was not a congregation of sages 
and philosophers in any part of Europe which he did not attend as 
a brother. He was present at the camp of Kaliscli in his ycom.aury 
uniform, and assisted at the festivals of liarcelonb in an Andalu¬ 
sian jacket. He was everywhere and at evorylhing; he had gone 
down in a diving-bell’and gone up in a balloon. As for his ac¬ 
quaintances, he was welcomed in every land; his unit crsal sympa¬ 
thies seemed omnipotent. Emperor and king, jacobiii and carl)i'.- 
naro, alike cberislied him. He was the steward of I’oBsh balls 
and the vindicator of Kussian humanity; he dined with Louis 
I’hilippe, and gave dinners to Louis lilunc. 

This was a dinner of which the gucst.s came to partake. Though 
they delighted in catli other’s society, their meetings were not .so 
rare that they need sacrifice the elegant pleasures of, a relined 
meal for the opportunity of conversation. They let that take its 
chance, and ate and drank without afl’eetation. Notliing so rare' 
as a female dinner where people eat, and few things more delight¬ 
ful. On the present occasion, some lime dapsed, while the adin;. 
rablc performmiccs of Sidouia’s cook were discussed, with litllc 
interruption; a burst now and then from the ringing voite of Mrs. 
Couingsby crossing a lance with her habitual opponent, Mr. Vava-. 
sour, who, however, generally withdrew from the skirmish when a 
fresh dish was handed to him. 

Af length, the second course being served, Mrs. Coningsby said, 
“ I thin'K you have* all eaten enough: I have a piece of infiirnni- 
tion for you. There is going to be a costume ball at the Palace.” 

This announcement produced a number of simultayeous re¬ 
marks and exclamations. “ 'V^cn *as it to be ? Whk was it to 
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be? An ago, or a counti^; or an olio of all ages and all coun¬ 
tries ?" 

“An age is a masquerade,” said Sidonia. '‘The more con¬ 
tracted the circle, the more perfect the illusion.” 

“Oh, no!” said Vavasour, shaking his head. “An age is the 
thing; it is a much higher thing.* What can bei finer than to re¬ 
present the spirit of an age?” 

“ And Mr. Vavasour to perform the principal part,” said Mrs. 
Coningsby. ,“I know exactly what he means. He wants to 
dance the Polka as Pctrarclf, and find a Laura in every partner.” 

“ You have no poetical feeling,” said Mr. Vawasour, waving his 
hand. “ I have often told you so.” 

“ You will easily find Lauras, Mr. V.avasour, if you often write 
such beautiful verses as I have been reading to-day,” said Lady 
Marney. 

“ You, on the contrary,” said Mr. Vavasour, bowing, “ have 
a great deal of poetic feeling, Lady Marney—have always 
said so.” 

“ But give us your news, Edith,” said Coningsby. “ Imagine 
our suspense, wlien it is a question, whether wo are all to look 
picturesque or quizzical.” 

“ Ah, you want to know whether you can go as Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, or the^Buko of llipperda, Harry. I know exactly what 
you all are no.w thinking of; whether you will draw the prize in the 
forthcoming lottery, and get exactly the epoch and the character 
which suit you. Is it not so. Lord Montaeute ? Would not you 
like to practise a little with your crusados at the Queen’s ball, 
before you go to the Holy f^cpulelirc?” 

“ I would rather hear your de.scription of it,” said Tancred. 

“ Lord Henry, I see, is half inclined to bo your companion as a 
Redcross Knight,” continued Edith. “ As for Lady Marney, she 
iidjio successor of Mrs. Pry, and would wish, I am sure, to go to 
the bilH^s her representative.” 

“ And'mray what are you thinking of being?” said Mr. Vava¬ 
sour. “ We should like very much to bo favoured with Mrs. 
Coningsby* ideal of herself.” 

“ Mrs. Coningsby leaves the ideal to poets. She is quite satisfied 
to remain what she is, and it is her intention to do so, though she 
means to go to her Majesty’s ball.” 

“ I see that you are in the secret,” said Lord Marney. 

“ If I could only keep secrets, I might turij out someliiihg,” 
said Mrs. Coningsby. “ I am the depositary ^ so much that is 
occult—joys, sorrows, plots, and scrapes; but I always tell Hariy, 
and he always betrays me. 'VYcllj nutst guess a little.* Lady 
Marney begins.” 
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“ Well, we were at one at Turin,” said Lady Mamey, “ and it 
was oriental—^Lalla Rookh. Are you to be a sdtana?” 

Mrs. Coningsby shook her head. 

“Come, Edith,” said her husband; “if you know, which I 
doubt- ™—” 

“ Oh! you doiibt- " 

“ Valentine told me ye-sterday,” said Mr. Varasour, in a mock 
peremptory tone, “that tliere would not be a ball.” 

“ And Lord Valentiup told me yesterday that there would be a 
boll, and what the ball would be; anJ what is more, I hare fixed 
on my dress," said*Mrs. Coningsby. 

“ Such a rapid decision proves that much antiquarian research is 
not necessary,” said Sidonia. “ Your period is modem.” 

“Ah!" said Edith, looking at Sidonia, “he always finds me 
out Well, Mr. Vavasour, you will not be able to crown yourself 
with a laurel wreath, for the gentlemen will wear wigs.” 

“ Louis Quatorze ?” said her husband. “ Peel as Louvois.” 

“ No, Sir Robert would be content with nothing less than Le 
Grand Colbert, Rue Richelieu, No. 15, grand magazin de nou- 
veautds trfes anciennes: prix fixe avee quelques rabais.” 

“ A description of Ooiiscrvntfem,” said Coningsby. 

The secret was soon revealed: every one had a conjecture and a 
commentary. Gentlemen in wigs, and ladies powdered, patched, 
and sacked. Vavasour pondered somewhat dolefully on the anti- 
poetic spirit of the age; Coningsby haded him as the .author of 
Leonidas. 

“And yon, I suppose, will figjirc as one of the ‘boys’ 
arrayed against the great Sir Robert?” said Mr. Vavasour, 
with a countenance of mock vencriitiou for that eminent per¬ 
sonage. 

“ The ‘ boys’ beat him at last,” s.aid Coniug.-sby; and then, witli 
a rapid precision and a richness of colouring which were pe¬ 
culiar to him, he threw out a sketch which placed th' 'period 
before them; and they began to tear^it to tatters, '.elect the 
incidents, and apportion the ch.aractcrs. ' 

Two thiug.s which arc very necessary to a perfect ‘’dinner arc 
noiseless attendants and a precision in serving the viirious dislu s 
of each course, so that they may all be placed upon the table at 
the same moment. A deficiency in these respects produces 
that bustle and delay which distract many an agreeable con¬ 
versation and spoil many a pleasant dish. These two excellem 
characteristics w<^ never wanting at the dinners of Sidonia. At 
■no house was there Jess paiade. The appearance of the table 
changed as if by the wavingW a wand, and silentlyia's a dream. 
And, at this moment, the de&crt being arranged, fruits and their 
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beautiful companions, flowers, reposed in alabaster baskets raised 
on silrer stands of filagree work. 

There was half an hour of merry talk, graSefiil and gay: a 
good story, a bon-mot fresh from the mint, some raillery like 
summer lightning, vivid fl)ut not scorching. 

“And now,” said Edith, as the ladies rose return-to the 
library—“ and now we leave you to Maynooth.” 

“By-the-bye, what do they •say to it in your House, Lord 
Mamey?” inijuiyjd Henry Sidney, filling hjs glass. 

“It will go down,” said*LordMarney. “A strong dose for 
some, blit they are used to potent potions.” 

“ The bishops, they say, have not made up their minds.” 

“Fancy bishops not having made up their minds,” exclaimed 
Taiicrcd: “ the only persons who ought never to doubt.” 

“ Except when they are offered a bishopric,” said Lord Mamey. 

“Why I like this Maynooth project,” said Tancred, “though 
otherwise it little interests me, is, that aU the shopkeepers are 
against it.” 

“Don’t tell that to the minister,” said Coningsby, “or he will 
give np the mcaigire.” 

“Well, that is the very reason,” said Vavasour, “why, though 
otherwise inclined to the grant, I hesitate as to my vote. I have 
the highest opinion of the shopkeepers; I sympathize even with 
their prejudices. They are the class of the age; they represent 
its ordei-, its decency, its indiistiy.” 

“ And yon represent them,” said Coningsby. “ Vavasour is the 
(juiidcsseuce of order, decency, and industry.” 

“ You may jest,” said Vavasour, shaking his head with a spice 
of solemn drollery; “but public opinion must and ought to be 
respected, right or wrong.” 

“ What do you mean by public ojnnion ?” said Tancred. 

“ Tlie opinion of the reflecting majority,” said Vavasour. 

“ TuT^ who don’t road your pgems,” said Couiugsl)y. 

“I5oy,Yoy!” said Vavasour, who could endure raillery from one 
he had be®i at college with, but who was not over-pleased at Co¬ 
ningsby selVcting the present occasion to claim his franchise, when 
a new man was present like Lord Montaeute, on whom Vavasour 
naturally wished to produce an imiiressiou. It must be owned 
that it was not, as they say, very good taste in the husband of 
Edith, but prosperity had developed in Coningsby a native veii> of 
saucincss which it required all the solemj'ity of the senate»to re¬ 
press. Indeed, even there, upon the bcnl les, with a grave face, 
he often indulged in ejuips and cranks, thaj convulsed his neigh¬ 
bouring audience, who often,. amid/ the long dreary ni^its of 
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statistical imposture, souglit refuge in his gay sarcasms, his airy 
personalities, and hajjpy quotations. 

“ I don’t see Mow there can be opinion without thought,” said 
Tancred; “ and I don’t believe the public ever think. How can 
they ? They have no time. Certainly ive live at present under 
the empire of gtneral ideas, which are extremely powerful. But 
the public have not invented those ideas. They have adopted 
them from couveiiicnce. No onp has confidence in himself; on 
the contrary, every one has a mean idea of his own strength and 
has do reliance on his own judgmeiri. Men olfey a general im¬ 
pulse, they bow before an external necessity, whether for resistance 
or action. Individuality is dead; there is a wont of inward and 
personal energy in man; and that is what people fecl^ and mean 
when they go about complaining there is no faith.” 

“ You would hold, then,” said Henry Sidney, “ that the progress 
of public liberty marches with the decay of personal greatness ?” 

“ It would seem so.” 

“But the majority will always prefer public liberty to personal 
greatness,” said Lord Marney. 

“But, without personal greatness, you never would have had 
public liberty,” said Coningsby. 

“ After all, it is civilisation that you arc kicking against,” said 
Vavasour. 

“ I don’t understand what yon mean by civilisation,” said T.in- 
cred. 

“The progressive development of the faculties of man,” said 
Vavasour. 

“Yes, but what is progressive development?” said Sidouia; 
“ and what ore the faculties of man ? If development be pro¬ 
gressive, how do you account for the state of Italy ? Oho will 
tell yon it is superstition, indulgences, and the Lady-of Loretto; 
yet three centuries ago, when all these influences were much more 
powerful, Italy was the soul of Europe. The less prejlidiccd—a 
Puseyite for example, like our‘friend Vavasour—will^hssure us 
that the state of Italy has nothing to do with the spirit of its reli¬ 
gion, but that it is entirely an aifair of commerce; ( revolution 
of commerce has convulsed its destinies. I cannot forget that the 
world was once conquered by Italians who had no commerce. 
Has the development of Western Asia been progressive ? It is a 
laqd of tombs and ruins. Is Chino progressive, the most ancient 
and numerous of existing societies? Is Europe itself progres¬ 
sive? Is Spain a tithe as great as she was? Is Germany as 
great as when she invented printing; as she was under the rule of 
Charlga the Fifth ? franco ^ersclf laments her rclatjve inferiority 
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to ifie past. But England flourishes. Is it what yon call civilisa¬ 
tion that makes England flourish ? Is it the universal develop¬ 
ment of the faculties of man that has rendered an island, almost 
unknown to the ancients, the arbiter of the world ? Clearly not. 
It is her inhabitants that have done this; it is an afiair of race. 
A Saxon race, protected by an insular position, %as stamped its 
diligent and methodic character on the century. And when a 
• superior race, with a superior idea to Work and Order, advances, 
its state will Ije progressive, and we shall, pprhaps, follow the ex¬ 
ample of the desolate countries. All is race; there is no other 
truth.” 

“ Because it includes all others ?” said Lord Henry. 

“ You have said it.” 

“As for Vavasour’s definition of civilisation,” said Coningsby, 
“ civilisation was more advanced in ancieflt than modern tiir .'jg,; 
then what becomes of the progres.sive principle? Look at the 
great centuries of the Eoman Empire! You had two hundred 
millions of human beings governed by a jurisprudence so philo¬ 
sophical that we have been obliged to adopt its laws and living in 
])erpetual peace. The means of communication, of which we now 
make such a boast" were far more vast and extensive in those days. 
What were the Great Western and the London and Birmingham 
to the Appian and Flaminian roads? After two thousand five 
hundred years, parts of the.se are still used. A man under the 
Antonines might travel from Paris to Antioch with as much ease 
and security as we go from London to York. As for free trade, 
there never was a really unshackled commerce except in the days 
when the whole of the Melitcrranoau coasts belonged to one 
j)ower. What a chatter there is now about the, towns, and how 
tlieir development is cited as the ])eculiarity of the age, and the 
great security for public improvement. Why, the Roman Empire 
was the empire of great cities. Man was then essentially muni- 
cipivl. 

“ What^n empire!” riiid Sidonia. “All the superior races in 
all the superior climes.” 

“But how docs all this accord with your and Coningsby’s 
favourite theiiry of the influence of individual character ? ” said 
Vavasour to Sidonia; “which I hold, by-thc-byc,” he added 
rather pompously, “ to be entirely futile.” 

“ What is individual character but the personification of race,’* 
said Sidonia, “ its perfection and choice exemidar ? Instead, of 
being an iuconsi.stency, the belief in the influence of the individual 
is a corollary of the original proposition.” 

.“ I look upon a belief in the infiuenedof individual charaetdtas 

barbarous superstition,” said Vavasoisr. 
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“ Varasonr belierea that there trould be no heroes if there were 
a police,” said Coningsby; “but I believe that civilisation is only 
fatal to minstrels;' and that is the reason now we have no poets.” 

“llow do you account for the Polish failure in 1831?” said 
Lord Mamey. “ They had a capital arnjy, they were backed by 
the population—6ut they failed. * They had everything but a man.” 

“Wby were the Whigs smashed in 1834,” said Coningsby, 
“ but because they had not a man,?” 

“What is the real explanation of the state of Mexico?” said 
Sidonia. “It has not’a man.” <. 

“ So much for progress since the days of Charles the Fifth,” 
smd Henry Sidney. “ The Spaniards then conciuered Mexico, 
and now they cannot govern it.” 

“ So much for race,” said Vavasour. “The race is the same; 
why are not the results'the same?” 

Because it is worn out,” said Sidonia. “'Wliy do not the 
Ethiojnans build another Thebes, or excavate the colossal temples 
of the cataracts ? The decay of a race is an inevitable necessity, 
unless it lives in deserts and never mixes its blood.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ I AM sorry, my dear mother, that I cannot accompany you ; 
but I must go down to my yacht this morning, ami on my return 
from Greenwich I have an engagement.” 

This wi>s said about a week after the dinner at Sidonia’s, by 
Lord Montacute to the duchess. 

“ That terrible yacht! ” thought the duchess. 

Her Grace, a year ago, had she been aware of it, would have 
deemed Tauered’s engagement .as fearful an affair. The idea th.at 
her son should have called every day for a week on a.married lady, 
beautiful and attractive, would have filled her with alarm amount¬ 
ing almost to horror. Yet sueii was the innocent case. might 
at the first glance seem dillicuit to reconcile the rival^charms of 
the Basilisk and Lady Bertie and Bellair, and to unde.-staud how 
Tancred could be so interested in the ])reparations tor a voyage 
which was to bear him from the individual iu whoile society he 
found a daily gratification. But the truth is, that Lady Bertie 
and Bellair M'as the only person who sympathised with his 
rdventure. 

fihe listened with the liveliest concern to his account of all his 
progress; she even made many admirable suggestions, for Lady 
Bertie and Bellair had been a frequent visitor at Cowes, and was 
quite initiated in tfie mysteries of the dilettante service of the 
Yacht Club. She was a eaintal sailor; at least she always tola 
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Tanered so. But this was not the chief source of sympathy or 
the principal bond of union between them. It was not the voyage, 
so much as the object of the voyage, that touche'd all the passion 
of Lady Bertie and Bellair. Her heart was at Jerusalem. The 
sacred city was the dream of her life; and, amid the dissipations 
of May Fair and the distractions of Belgravia, slfe had in fact all 
this time only been thinking of Jelioshaphat and Sion. Strange 
coincidence of sentiment—strange mid sweet! 

The enamqured Montacute hung over h^ with pious rapture, 
as they examineS together Mr. lloberts’ Syrian drawings, and 
she alike charmed and astonished him by her familiarity with every 
locality and each detail. She looked like a beaiMful prophetess 
as she dilated with solemn enthusiasm on the sacred scene. 
Tancred called on her every day, because when he called the first 
time, he had announced his immediate dei*irture, and so had been 
authorised to promise that he would pay his respects "to her every 
day till he went. It was calculated that by these means, that is 
to say, three or four visits, they might perhaps travel through Mr. 
lloberts’ views together before he left England, which would 
fiicilitate their correspondence, for Tancred had engaged to write 
to the only person in the world worthy of receiving his letters. 
But, though separated. Lady Bertie and Belhiir would be with 
him in spirit; and once she sighed and seemed to murmur, that if 
his voyage coultl only be postponed awhile, she might in a manner 
become bis fellow-pilgrim, for Lord Bertie, a great sportsmalj} 
had a desire to kill antelopes, and, wearied with the monotonous 
slaughter of English preserves, tired even of the eternal moors, 
had v.ague tlioughts of seeking new sources of excitement amid 
the snipes of the Grecian marshes and the deer and wild boars of 
file desert and the Syrian hills. 

Wliile his captain was repeating his inquiries for instructions on 
the deck of the Basilisk at Greenwich, moored olF the Trafalgar 
Hotel, -Tpnered fell into reveries of female pilgrims kneeling at 
the Holy t’jepulchre by his side; tKeii started, gave a hurried reply, 
and drove hack quickly to town, to pass the remainder of the 
morning in Brook Street. 

The two or three days had expanded into two or three weeks 
and Tancred continued to call daily on Lady Bertie and Bellair— 
to say farewell. It was not wonderful: she was the only jierson 
in London who understood him; so she delicately intimated, so hg 
profoundly felt. They had the same ideas; they must have,thB 
same idiosyncrasy. The lady asked with a sigh why they had not 
met before; Tancred found some solace in the thought that they 
had at least become acquainted. Theife was something about tliis 
^ady very interesting besides her beauty, her bright iutelligeiice, 
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and her seraphic thoughts. She was evidently the creature of 
impulse; to a certain degree perhaps the victim of her imagination. 
She seemed misplaced in life. The tone of the century hardly 
suited her refined aud romantic spirit. Her ethereal nature 
seemed to shrink from the coarse reality which invades in our 
days even the bihidoirs of May i'air. There was something inker 
appearance and the temper of her being which rebuked the 
material, sordid, calculating genius of our reign of Mammon. 

Her presence in thi,s world was a triumphant vindication of the 
claims of beauty and of sentiment. ' It was evident that she was 
not happy; fo^though her fair brow always lighted up when she 
mot the glanc(^f Tancred, it was impossible not to observe that 
she was sometimes strangely depressed, often anxious and excited, 
frequently absorbed in reverie. Yet her vivid intelligence, the 
c]farness and precision‘'of her thought and fancy, never faltered. 
In the unknown yet pauiful contest, the intellectual always 
triumphed. It was impossible to deny that she was a woman of 
great ability. 

Nor could it for a moment bo imagined that these fitful moods 
were merely the routine intimations that her domestic hearth was 
not ns happy ns it deserved to bo. On the contrary. Lord aud 
Lady Bertie and Bcllair were the very best friends; she always 
spoke of her husband with interest and kindness; they were much 
together, and there evidently existed between them mutual confi¬ 
dence. His lordship’s heart, indeed, was not at Jernsalem; aud 
perhaps this want of sympathy on a subject of such rare and 
absorbing interest might account for the occasional musings of his 
wife, taking refuge in her own solitary and devoutly passionate 
soul. But this deficiency on the part of his lordship could scarcely 
be alleged against him as a very heinous fault; it is far from 
usual to find a British noble who on such a topic entertains the 
notions and sentiments of Lord Moutacute; almost as rare to find 
a British peeress who could respond to them with the samo’lervour 
and facility as the beautiful La^y Bertie aud Bellair. The life of 
a British peer is mainly regulated by Arabian laws and Syrian 
customs at this moment; but, while he sabbatically abstains from 
the debate or the rubber, or regulates the quarterly performance 
of Ms judicial duties in his province by the advent of the sacred 
festivals, he thinks little of the land and the race who, under the 
immediate superintendence of the Deity, have by their sublime 
legislation established the principle of periodic rest to man, or by 
their deeds and their dogmas, commemorated by their holy anni¬ 
versaries, have elevafed the condition and softened the lot of every 
natidL except their own. ^ ^ - 

“Anil how docs Tancred get on?” asked Lord Eskdale one'' 
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morning of the Duchess of Bellamont, with a dry smile. “ I un¬ 
derstand that' instead of going to Jerusalem, he is going to give 
us a fish din^r.” 

The Duchess of Bellamont had made the acquaintance of Lady 
Bertie and Bclhiir, and whs delighted with her, althougli her Grace 
liad been told that Lord Moutacutc called upon her every day. 
The proud, intensely proj)er, and highly prejudiced Duchess of 
Bellamont, took the most charitable view of this sudden and 
fervent friendahij^ A female friend, who talked about Jerusalem, 
but kept her son in London, Vas in the present estimation of the 
duchess a real treasure, the most interesting and admirable of her 
sox. Their intimacy was satisfactorfly accounted for by the 
invaluable information which site imparted to Tancred; what he 
was to see, do, eat, drink; how he was to avoid being poisoned and 
assassinated, escape fatal fevers, regularly httend the service of the 
church of England in countries where there wore no churches, and 
converse in languages of which he had no knowledge. He could 
not have a better counsellor than Lady Bertie, who had herself 
travelled—at least to the Faubourg St. ilonorc—and, as Horace 
AValpole says, afjer Calais nothing astonishes. Certainly I,ady 
Bertie liad not been herself to Jerusalem, hut she h.ad read about 
it, find every otlier place. The duchess was delighted tliat Tancred 
had a companion wlio interested him. With all the impulse of 
lier sanguine temperament, she had already accustomed herself to 
look upon the long-dreaded yacht as a toy, and’'rather an amusing 
one, and was daily more convinced of the prescient shrewdness of 
her cousin. Lord Eskdale. 

Tancred was going to give them a fish dinner! A what? A 
sort of bfuiquct wliich miglilrhave served for the jnarriago feast of 
jSicptune and Amphitrite and be eominomoriited by a constellation; 
and which ought to have Ifccu administered by tlie JCcreids and 
fhe Ntiiuds; tureens of turtle, pools of water souehoc, flounders of 
every hue, and cels in cvci'y shape, cutlets of sfilmoii, salmis of 
carp, ortolans represented^ by whitebait, and huge roasts canxd 
out of the sturgeon. The aiipetitc is districted by the variety of 
objects, and tautali/ed by the rcstles.snoss of perpetufil solicitation; 
not a moment of impose—no pause for enjoyment; ovcntiially, a 
feeling of satiety without sfitistaction and of repletion without 
sustenauce; till, at night, gradually recovering from the whirl of 
the anomalous repast, famished yet incapable of flavour, the tor¬ 
tured memory can only recall with an effort, that, it has dined off 
pink champaguo and brown bread and butter. 

What a ceremony to be presided over by Tijipcred of Montacute; 
who, if he deigned to dine at all^ ou.ghl to have dined at no Ibss a 
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round fable than that of King’ Arthur. What a consummation of 
a sublime projcc{! What a catastrophe of a spiritual career! A 
Greenwich partj and a tavern bill! 

All the world now is pbilosophical, and therefore they can 
account for this disaster. Without dotibl we are the creatures of 
circumstances; and, if circumstances take the shape of a chariuing 
woman, who insists upon sailing in your yacht, which happens to bo 
at Blackwall or Greenwich, ’ it fe not easy to discover how the 
inevitable conseijucnaes can be avoided. It wjuld hardly do, off 
the Nofe, to present your mistress* with a seti-pio, or abruptly 
remind your fsycwell friends and sorrowing parents of their im¬ 
pending loss, by suddenly serving up soup hermetically sealed, and 
roasting the emUalmed joint, which ought only to have smoked 
amid the ruins of Thebes or by the cataracts of Nubia. 

♦There are, however, Iwo sides of every picture; a ])nrty may be 
pleasant, and cvcti a fish dinner not merely a whirl of dishes and a 
clash of plates. The guests may be not too numerous, and well 
assorted; the attendance not too devoted, yet regardful; the 
weather may be charming, which is a great thing, and the giver of 
the dinner may be charmed, .and that is everything. 

The party to see the Basilisk was not only the most agreeable 
of the season, but the most agreeable ever known. They all 
said so when they came back. Mr. Vavasour, .who was lliere, 
went to .all bis evening parties; to the assembly by tlio wife of a 
minister in Carlton Terrace; to a rout by the wife of the leader 
of Opposition in Whitehall; to a literary soiree in Westminster, 
and a brac(' of balls in Portman and Belgrave Synaves; and told 
them all that they were none of them to bo compared to the party 
of the inoniing, to which, it must be owned, he liad greatly con¬ 
tributed by bis good linmour and merry wit. Mrs. Onning,sby 
declared to every one, that, if Lord Montacute wofikl take her, 
she was quite ready to go to Jcrnsalem ; such a perfect vessel 
was the Basilisk, and such aij admirable sailor was itlrs. Co- 
uiugsby, which, considering that the rjvcr was like a mill-iiond, 
according to Tancrod's cajdaiii, or like a mirror, according to Lady 
Bertie and BcUaii-, was not surprising. The duke prote.stcd that 
he was quite glad that Montacute bad taken to* yachting, it 
seemed to agree with liim so weU; and spoke of bis son’s 
future movements, as if there were no such place as Palestine 
ib the world. The sanguine duchess dreamed of Cowes regattas, 
an^ resolved to agree to any arrangement to meet her son’s 
fancy, provided he would stay at home, which she convinced herself 
he had now resolved to do^ 

“t)ur cousin is so wise,” she said to her husband, as thej 
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were returning. “What could the bishop mean by saying that 
Tancred was a visionary? I agree with you, George, there is 
no counsellor like a man of the world.” 

“ I wish M. de Sidonia had come,” said Lady Bertie and-Bellair, 
gazing from the window of the Trafalgar on the moonlit river 
with an expression of abstraction, and speaking in a tone almost 
of melancholy. 

“ I also wish it, since you do^’ said Tancred. “ But they say he 
goes nowhere. ^ It was almost presumptuous iri me to ask him, 
yet I did so because you wished it.” 

“ I never shall know him,” said Lady Bertie and Bellair, with 
some vexation. 

“ He interests you,” said Tancred, a little piqued. 

“ I had so many things to say to him,” said her ladyship. 

“Lideed!” said Tancred; and then he'continued, “I offered 
him every inducement to come, for I told him it was to meet 
you; hut })erha])s if lie had known that you had so many things 
to say to him, he might have relented.” 

“ iSo many things! Oh ! yes. You know ho has been a great 
tr.aveller; he Ims been everywhere ; he has been at Jerusalem.” 

“ Fortunate man! ” exclaimed Tancred, half to himself. “Would 
I were there!” 

“ Would wj were there, you mean,” said Lady Bertie, in a tone of 
ex(inisite meh)dy, and looking .at Tancred with her rich charged eyes. 

lii.-i he.art trembled; he was about to give utterance to some 
wild words, but they died upon his lips.' Two great convictions 
shared his being—the absolute nece.ssity of at once commencing 
hi.s pilgrimage, and the persuasion that life, without the constant 
pi-esciiee of this sympathizing companion, must be intolerable. 
What was to be done ? In his long reveries, wliore he had brooded 
over so mtmy Ihonght.s, some only of which he had as yet expressed 
to mortal ear, Tancred had calculated, as he believed, every com¬ 
bination of obstacle which his j)rojeets might have to encounter; 
hut one, it now seemed, ho had entirely omitted—the influence of 
woman. Why was he here? Why was he not away? Why had 
he not dejiarted? The reflection was intolerable; it seemed to 
him even* disgraceful. Thu being who would be content with 
notliing less than communing with celestial powers in sacred 
climes, standing at a tavern window, gazing on the moonlit mud- 
bauhs of the barbarous Tliauios—a river which neither angejnoi 
prophet had ever visited! Before Iiim, softened by the^ hour, 
was the Isle of Dog.s! The Isle of Dogs! ft should at least be 
Cyprus! 

The earijagcs were announced; Lady Bertie and Bella^ placed 
her arm in his. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tanceed passed a night of great disquiet. His mind was a;^- 
tated, his purposes indefinite; his confidence in himself seemed to 
falter. Where was that strong will that had always sustained 
him ? that faculty of instant decision, which had given such vigour 
to his imaginary deeds ? A shadowy haze had suffused his heroic 
idol, duty, and he could not clearjy distinguish either its form or 
its proportions. Did he wish to go to the Holy liund or not ? 
What a question? Ilad it come to-that? Was it possible that 
he could whisper such an inquiry, even to his midnight soul ? He 
did wish to go to the Holy Hand; his purpose was not in the 
least faltering; he most decidedly wished to go to the Holy Land, 
but he wished also to go thither in the company of Lady Bertie 
and Bcllair. . 

Tancred could not bring himself to desert the only being per¬ 
haps in England, excepting himself, whoso heart was at -Terusalem; 
and that being a woman! There seemed something .about it un- 
knightly, unkind and cowardly, almost base. Lady Bertie was a 
herome worthy of ancient Christendom rather than of enlightened 
Europe. In the old days, truly the good old' days, wlien the 
magnetic power of Western Asia on the Gothic races had been 
more jiuissaut, her noble yet delicate spirit might hav<! been found 
beneath the walls of Ascalon or by the purple waters of Tyre. 
When Tancred first met her, she was dreaming of Palestine amid 
her frequent sadness; he could not, utterly void of all sclf-coneeit 
as he was, bo insensible to the fact, that his sympathy, founded on 
such a divine congeniality, had often 'chased the cloud from her 
brow and lightened the burthen of her drooping spirit. If she 
were sad before, wliat would she he now, deprived of llic society 
of the only being to whom she could unfold the spiritiu'l mysteries 
of her romantic soul? Was such a character to be left alone in 
this world of slang and scrip; of co.arsc motives and coarser words ? 
Then, too, she was so iiiteOigciit .and so gentle; the only person 
who understood him, and never grated for an instant on his liigb. 
ideal. Her temper also was the sweetest in the world, eniinent as 
her generous spirit. She spoke of other-s with so much kindness, 
and never indulged in that spirit of detraction or that love of 
personal gossip, which Tancred had fr.ankly told her he abhorred. 
Somehow or other, it seemed that their tastes agreed on ovorytbiiig. 

Tlie agitated Tancred rose from the bed where the ho])e of 
slumber wi%s vain.' The fire in his dressing-room was nearly c.'c- 
tingpished; wrapped in his chamber robe, he throw himself into a 
chair wjiich he drew nbar the ■expiring embers, .and sighed. 

Unha 2 )py youth! For you commences that great hallucination. 
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whicli all must prove, but which fortunately can never bo repeated, 
and which, iu mockery, we call first love. The physical frame has 
its infantile dLsorders; the cough wliich it musfc not escape, the 
burning skin which it must eiicomitcr. The heart has also its 
childisli and cradle raala^, which may be fatal, but which, if once 
surraounted, enables the patient t<5 meet with bcoDmiug power all 
the real convulsions and fevers of passion that are the heir-loom 
of our after-life. They, too, rnfiy bring destruction ; but, in their 
case, the cause and the effect are more proportioned. The heroine 
is real, the sympifthy is wild but at least genuine, the catastrophe 
is tliat of a ship at sea which sinks with a rich cargo in a noble 
venture. 

In our relations with the softer sex it cannot be maintained that 
ignorance is bliss. On the contrary, experience is the be.st secu¬ 
rity for enduring love. Jjove at first sight is often a gcni.d and 
genuine sentiment, but first love at first sight is ever eveiituiiiiy 
bi anded as spurious. ,Still more so is that first love which suffuses 
less ra])idly the s])irit of the ecstatic votary, when he finds that by 
degree's his feelings, as the plirase runs, have become engaged. 
Fondness is so new to him that he has repaid it with exaggerated 
idolatry, and bec8me intoxicated by the novud gratification of his 
vanity, liittle does he sus])ect that all this time his scventli 
hoiiven is but the crapulence of self-love. In these cases, it is not 
merely that everything is e.xaggcrated, but everything is fictitious. 
Simultaneously, the imaginary attributes of the idol disappe.ar- 
ing, and vanity being satiated, all ends in a crash of iconoclastic 
surfeit. 

The embers became blackrthe night air had cooled the turbulent 
blood of Lord Montacute, he shivei'ed, returned to his couch, and 
found a dee]) and invigorating repose. 

Tlie next.morning, about two hours after noon, Tancred called 
on Lady llertie. As he drove up to the door, there came forth 
from it the foreigner who was her companion iu the city fray, 
when Tancred first saw her and Vent to her rescue, lie recog¬ 
nised Lord Montacute, and bowed with much ceremony, though 
■with a certain grace and hearing, lie was a man whose wrinkled 
i isiigi' strangely contrasted with Ids still gallant figure, scrupu¬ 
lously attired; a blue frock coat with a ribboned button-hole, a 
well-turned boot, hat a little too hidalgoish, but quite new. Tliero 
was something respcct.ahle and substantial about liim, notwith¬ 
standing his moustaches, .and a carriage a degree too dehoniiir 
for his years. He did not look like a carbonaro or a reAgee. 
Who could he he ? 

Tancred liy,d asked himself this qifcstion before. Tins ^s not 
the first time that he liad encountered this distinguished foreigner 
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since their first meeting. Tancred had seen him before this, 
quitting the door of Lord Bertie and Bellair; had stumbled over him 
before this, more than once, on the staircase; once, to his surprise, 
had met him as he entered the personal saloon of Lady Bertie. 
As it was evident, on that occasion, that his visit had been to the 
lady, it was thought necessary W say something, and he had been 
called the Baron, and described, though in a somewhat flurried 
and excited manner, as a particular friend, a person in whom they 
had the most entire confidence, who had been most kind to them 
at Paris, putting them in the way of buying the rai’est china for 
nothing, and who was now over here on some private business of 
his own, of great inqmrtauce. The Bertie and Bellairs felt 
immense interest in his e.xcrtions, and wished him every success; 
Lord Bertie particularly. It was not at all surprising, considering 
the innumerable kindnesses they had experienced at his hands— 
vVas it ? 

“ Nothing more natural,” replied Tancred; and ho turned the 
conversation. 

Lady Bertie was much depressed this morning, so much so, that 
it was imjjossible for Tancred not to notice her unetpnil demean¬ 
our. Her hand trembled as he touched it; herTace, fluslied when 
he entered, became deadly pale, 

“ You are not well,” he said. “ 1 fear the open carriag(' last 
night has made you already repent our cx]iedition.” 

She shook her head. It was not the open carriag(>, which was 
delightful, nor the c.\'peditiou, w’hieli was enchanting, that had 
afl’ceted her. Would that life consisted only of such incidents, 
of barouches and. whitebait banquets f Alas! no, it was not those. 
But she was nervous, her slumbers had been disquieted, she had 
encountered alarming dreams; she had a profound conviction that 
something terrible was impending over her. And Tailored took 
her hand, to prevent, if possible, what appeared to he inevitable 
hysterics. But Lady Bertie and Bellair was a strong-ininded 
woman, and .she commanded herself. 

“ I can bear miytliing,” said Tancred, in a trembling voice, 
“hut to see you unhappy.” And he drew his chair nearer to 
hers. 

Her face was hid, her beautiful face in her beautiful hand. There 
was silence and then a sigh. 

“ Dear lady,” said Lord Montacute. 

“ What is it ?” murmured Lady Bertie and Bellair. 

“ Wliy do you sigh ?” 

“ Because I am miserable.” 

“ li;o, no, no, don’t use such words,” said tlie distracted Tancred. 
“ You must not be miserable; you shall not be.” 
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“ Can I help it ? Are we not about to part ? ” 

“ Wo need not part,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Then you will remain?” she said, looking*up, and her dark 
brown eyes were fixed with all their fascination on the tortured 
Tnncred. 

“ Till we all go,” he said, in a soothing voice. - 

“ That can never be,” said Lady Bertie; “ Augustus will never 
hear of it; he never could be»ab.sent more than six weeks from 
London, he niisjes his club so. If .Tcrusjlcm were only a place 
one could get at, somctliiug might be done; if there were a rail¬ 
road to it, for example.” 

“ A railroad 1 ” exclaimed Tancred, with a look of horror. “ A 
railroad to Jerusalem ! ” 

“ No, I suppose there never can be one,” continued Lady Bertie, 
in a musing tone. “ There is no trafiiC. And I am the victim,” 
she added, in a thrilling voice; “ 1 am left here among people who 
do not coinjwebcnd me, siud among circumstances with which I can 
have no syini)atby. But go. Lord Montacute, go, and be happy— 
alone. I ought to have been prepared for .all this; you have not 
deceived me. Y^u told me from tlio first you were a pilgrim, but I 
indulged in a dream. T believed that I should not only visit Pales¬ 
tine, but even visit it with you.” And she leant back in her chair 
and covered IpT face with her hands. 

Tancred ruse from his scat, and paced the chamber. His heart 
seemed to burst. 

“ Wlmt i.s .all this r” he thought. “ How c.ame all this to occur? 
How has arisen this singuljir combination of unforeseen cause.s and 
undreamed-of eirciuustanccs, wbicb baffles all my plans and reso¬ 
lutions, and seems, as it were, without iny sanction and my agency, 
to be taking ])osscs.don of my destiny and life ? I am bewildered, 
confounded, inca])ab!e of thought or deed.” 

His tumultuous reverie was broken by the sobs of Lady Bertie. 

“By Iieavcu, I cannot cndiU'c this!” said Tancred, advancing. 
“ Deatli .seems to juc preferable to her unhappiness. Dearest of 
women! ” 

“ Do not call me that,” she murmni-ed. “I can bo.ar anytliing 
from your*lii)s hut words of fondness. And pardon all this; I am 
not myself to-day. I had thought that I had steeled myself to all, 
to our inevitable separation; but I have mistaken myself, at least 
miscalculated my strength. It is weak; it is very weak and,very 
foolish, but you must pardon it. I am too mu^i interested jn your 
career to wi.sh you to delay your departure a moment for my sake. 
I can hear onr sop.'iration, at least I tliink^ can. I shall quit the 
world—f«n',ever. 1 should Iqive done so had we not met» I was 
on the 2 )oint of doing so when we did meet—when—when my 
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ilream was at length realised. Go, go; do not stay. Bless you, 
and write to me, if I be alive to receive your letters." 

“ I cannot leaVe her,” thought the harrowed Tancred. “ It 
never shall be said of me that I could lilight a woman’s life or 
break her heart.” But, just as he kSis advancing, tlie door 
opened, and a s4rvant brought in a note, and, without looking at 
Tancred, who had turned to the window, disappi'ared. TIio deso¬ 
lation and despair which had liccr impressed on the countenance 
of Jjady Bertie and Bcllair vanished in an instant, ns slie recog¬ 
nised the handwriting of her corresportdent. They were succeeded 
by an expression of singular excitement. >She tore oi>en the note; 
a stupor seemed to spread over her features, and, giving a faint 
shriek, she fell into a swoon. 

Tancred nished to her side ; she was quite insensible, a,ud pale 
as alabaster. The note,' which was only two lines, w'lis ojicn and 
extended in her hands. It w.is from no idle curiosity, but it was 
impossible for Tancred not to read it. lie had one of those eagle 
visions that nothing could escape, and, himself extremely alarmed, 
it was the first object at wliich he imeonsciously glanced in ins 
agitation to discover the cause and the remedy for this crisis. The 
note ran thus— 

“ 3 o'clock. 

“The Narrow Gavge has icon. We are ntterli/ dune; and 
Snicks lells me yon bonyht fice hundred more yesterday, at ten. 
Is it possible! 

“ F.” 

“ Is it possible!” echoed Tancred, as, entrusting L.ady Bertie to 
her maid, he rapidly descended the staircase of her mansion. He 
almost ran to Davies Btrcct, where he jumped into a cab, not per¬ 
mitting tlie driver to descend to let him in. 

“ Where to r” asked the driver. 

“ The city.” 

“ What p.art?” 

« Never mind; near the Bank.” 

Alighting from the cab, Tancred hurried to ,Sc(iuiu Court, and 
sent in his card to Sidonia, who in a few moments received him. 
As he entered the great financier’s room, there came out of it the 
man called in Brook Street the Baron. 

“Well, how did your dinner go off?” said Sidonia, looking with 
some sur|>rise at the disturbed countenance of 'rancred. 

“ It,seems very ridiculous, very impertinent I fear you will think 
it,” said Tancred, in a hesitating confused manner, “but that 
person—that person w;ho has just left the room—I have a par¬ 
ticular reason—I have the greatest desire—to knov' • who that 
person is.” 
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“That is a French capitalist,” replied Sidonia, with a slight 
smile, “ an eminent French capitalist—the Baron Villebecque de 
Chateau Neuf. He wants me to support him in*a great railroad 
enter])rise in his country—a new line to Strasbourg—and looks to 
a great traffic I suppose ift pasties. But this cannot much interest 
you. What do you want really th know about liim? I can tell 
you everytliing. 1 have been acquainted with him for years. He 
was the inteudant of Lord Monjjiouth, who left him thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds, and ho set up upon this at Paris as a millionaire. 
He is in the way of becoming one, has bougiit lands, is a deputy 
aud a baron. He is rather a favourite of mine,” added Sidonia, 
“ and I have been able, perhaps, to assist liim, for I knew him long 
before Lord Monmouth did, in a very different position from that 
which he now fills, though not one for which I liave less respect. 
He was a fine comic actor in the courtly parts, and the most cele¬ 
brated manager hi Europe; always a fearful speculator, hut he Is 
an hone.st fellow, and has a good heart.” 

“ He is a great friend of Lady Bertie and Bellair,” said Tancred, 
ratlier hesitatingly. 

“ Naturally,” said Sidonia. 

“ She also,” said Tancred, with a becalmed countenance, hut a 
palpitating heart, “ is, 1 believe, much interested in railroads ?” 

“She isthe^most inveterate female gambler in Europe,” said 
Sidonia, “whatever shape her speculations take. Villebecque is 
a great ally of hers. He always had a weakness for the English 
ari.stocracy, aud rcmember.s that he owed his fortune to one of 
tliem. Lady Bertie was in great tribulation this year at Paris: 
that was the reason she dil not come over before Easter; and 
V'illebecque extricated her from a scrape. He would assist her 
now if he i-ould. By-the-bye, the day that I had the pleasure of 
making youe acquaintance, she was here with Villebecque, an hour 
at iny door, but I could not see her; .she pesters me, too, with her 
letters. But I don’t like feminine finance. 1 hope the worthy 
haron will be discreet in bis alliance with her, for her affairs, wJiich 
I know, as I am obliged to know every one’s, happen to bo at this 
moment most critical.” 

“ 1 am tiic'spassing on you,” siiid Tancred, after a painful pause ; 
" hut 1 am about to set sail.” 

“ When ?” 

“ To-morrow; to-day, if 1 could; and you were so kind as to 
promise me-” 

“ A letter of introduction aud a letter of credit: I have not for¬ 
gotten, and I will write them for you at once.” And Sidonia took 
up his pen -fyid wrote— 
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A Lettbb of Intbodoctiow. 

To Alxmzo Lara, Spanish Prior, at the Convent of Terra Santa 
at Jerusalem. 

“ Most Holt Fatheb,— The youth who will deliver to you this 
is a pilgrim who aspires to penetrate the great Asian mystery. Be 
to him what you were to me; and may the God of Sinai, in whom 
we all believe, guard over you, and prosper his enterprise! 

“London, May, 1845.” “Sidonia.” 

“ You can read Spttnish,” said Si^onia, giririg him the letter. 
“ The other I shall write in Hebrew, wliich you will soon read.” 

A Letter op Credit. 

To Adam Besso at Jerusalem. 

“ London, May, 1846. 

nf'Mv good Adam, — K the youth who bears this require ad¬ 
vances, let him have as much gold as would make the right-liand 
lion on the first step of the throne of Solomon the king; and if he 
want more, let him have as much as would form the lion that is on 
the left; and so on, through every stair of the royal seat. For all 
which will be responsible to you the cliild of Israc', who among the 
Gentiles is called “ Sidoeia.” 


BOOK III. 

CHAPTER. I. 

Tde broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount Olivet, but 
its beam has long left the garden of Gethsemane and the tomb 
of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the dark abyss of Jehosha- 
phat. Full fidls its splendour, however, on the opposite city, 
viviA and defined in its silver blaze. A lofty wall, with turrets and 
towers and frequent gates, .undulates with the unequal ground 
which it covers, as it encircles the lost Capital of Jehovah. It is 
a city of hills, far more famous than those of Rome; for all 
Europe has heard of Sion and of Calvary, while the Arab and the 
Assyrian, and the tribes and nations beyond, are as ignorant of the 
Capitolian and Aventine Mounts as they are of the Malvern or the 
Chatem Hills. 

'f he broad steep of Sion crowned with the tower of David; 
nearer still, Mounf'Moriah, with the gorgeous temple of the God 
of Abraham, but built, alas 1 by the child of Hagar, and not by 
Sarah’^ chosen one; close to' its cedars and its cypres^ses, its lofty 
spires and airy arches, the moonliglit falls upon Bethesda’s pool; 
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further on, entered by the gate of St. Stephen, the eye, though 
'tis the noon of night, traces with ease the Street of Grief, a long 
winding ascent to a vast cupolaed pile that now povers Calvary, 
called the Street of Grief, because there the most illustrious of 
the human, as well as of the Hebrew, race, the descendant of King 
David, and the divine Son of the most favoured qf women, twice 
sank under that burden of suffering and shame which is now 
throughout all Christendom the emblem of triumph and of honour; 
passing over groups and masses o^ houses built of stone, with ter¬ 
raced roofs, or suitnouuted wijh small domes* we reach the hill of 
Sidem, where Melchisedek built his mystic citadel; and still re¬ 
mains the hill of Scopas, where Titus gazed upon Jerusalem on 
the eve of his final assault. Titus destroyed the temple. The' 
religion of Judma has in turn subverted the fanes which were 
raised to his father and to himself in thej^ imperial capital; and 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, is now woridiipped 
before every altar in Eome. 

Jerusalem by moonlight 1 ’T® a fine spectacle, apart from all 
its indissoluble associations of awe and beauty. The mitigating 
hour softens the austerity of a mountain landscape magnificent in 
outline, however Rarsh and severe in detail; and, while it retains 
all its sublimity, removes much of the savage sternness of the 
strange and unrivalled scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded 
by ravines, and'rising in the centre of cliains of far-spreading hills, 
occasionally offering, through their rocky glens, the gleams of a 
distant and richer laud I 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and the 
stars in the darker sky shiile doubly bright over the sacred city. 
The all-pervading stillness is broken by a breeze, that seems to 
liave travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea. It wails 
among the .tombs, and sighs among the cypress groves. The 
palm-tree trembles as it passes, as if it were a spirit of woe. 
Is it the breeze that has travelled over the plain of Sharon from 
tlic sea ? 

Or is it the haunting v’dice of prophets mourning over the city 
that they could not save ? Their spirits surely would linger on 
the laud where their Creator had deigned to dwell, and over 
whose impending fate Omnipotence had shed human tears. Prom 
this Mount! Who can but believe that, at the midnight hour, 
from the summit of the Ascension, the great departed of Israel 
assemble to gaze upon the battlements of their mystic cify? 
There might be counted heroes and sages, who'need shrinkT'rQm 
no rivalry with the brightest and the wisest of other lands; but 
the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaoh^ whose laws aje still 
obeyed; the mouardi, whose rdign has ceased for three thousand 
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years, but whose wisdom is a proverb in all nations of the earth; 
the teacher, whose doctrines have modelled civilised Europe ;—the 
greatest of leg?slators, the greatest of administrators, and the 
greatest of reformers—what race, extinct or living, can produce 
three such men as these I 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. The 
wailing breeze has become a moaning wind; a white film spread.s 
over the purple sky; the stars are veiled, the stars are hid; all 
becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron and the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. The tower of David merges into obscurity; no longer 
glitter the minarets of the mosque of Omar; Bethesda’s angelic 
waters, the gate of Stephen, the street of sacred sorrow, the hill 
of Salem and the heights of Scopas, can no longer be discerned. 
Alone in the increasing darkness, while the very Unc of the walls 
gradually eludes the ere, the church of the Holy Sepulchre is a 
beacon light. 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon light ? 
Why, when it is already past till noon of darkness, when every 
soul slumbers in Jerustdem, and not a sound disturbs the deep 
repose, except the howl of the wild dog crying to the wilder wind 
—^why is the cupola of the sanctuary illumined,‘though the hour 
has long since been numbered, when pilgrims there kneel and 
monks pray ? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court of the 
church; within the church itself, two brethren of the convent of 
Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward; while, at the tomb 
beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, who prostrated himself at 
sunset, and who will there pass unmdvcd the whole of the sacred 
night. 

Yet tlm pilgrim is not in edmmunion with the Latin Church ; 
neither is he of the Church Armenian, or the Church Greek; 
Marouitc, Coptic, or Abyssinian; these also are Christian churches 
which cannot call him child. 

He comes from a distant and a" northern isle to bow before the 
tomb of a descendant of the kings of Israel, because he, in 
common with all the people of that isle, recognises in that 
sublime Hebrew incarnation the presence of a Divine lledeemer. 
Then why does he come alone? It is not that he has availed 
himself of the inventions of modern science, to repair first to a 
spot, which all his countrymen may equally desire to visit, and thus 
aniicipatc their hurrying arrival. Before the inventions of modem 
science,^! his cdUntrymen used to flock hither. Then why do 
they not now ? Ts* flie^Holy Land no longer hallowed ? Is it not 
the lajui of sacred and mysterious tmths ? The land of heavenly 
messages and earthly miracles ? The land of prophets and apostles? 
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la it not tlie land upon whose monstains the Creator of the Uni. 
verse parleyed with man, and the flesh of whose anointed race 
He mysticaUy assumed, when He struck the last blow at the powers 
of evfl ? Is it to he believed, that there are no peculiar and eternal 
qualities in a land thus visited, which distinguish it from all others? 
That Palestine is like Nonnandy\)r Yorkshire, or even Attica or 
Rome. 

There may be some who maiptain this; there have been some, 
and those, too, among the wisest and the wittiest of the northern 
and western raedh, who, touched by a presumptuous jealousy of 
the long predominance of that oriental intellect to which they 
owed their civilisation, would have persuaded themselves and the 
world that the traditions of Sinai and Calvary were fables. Half 
a century ago, Europe made a violent and apparently successful 
effort to disembarrass itself of its Asian &ith. The moat power¬ 
ful and the moat civilised of its kingdoms, about to conquer tHb 
rest, shut up its churches, desecrated its altars, massacred and per¬ 
secuted their sacred servants, and announced that the Hebrew 
creeds which Simon Peter brought from Palestine, and which his 
successors revealed to Clovis, were a mockery and a fiction. What 
has been the resinf? In every city, town, village, and hamlet of 
that great kingdom, the divine image of the most illustrious of 
Hebrews has been again raised amid the homage of kneeling 
millions; wlule^ in the heart of its bright and witty capital, the 
nation has erected' the most gorgeous of modem temples, and con- 
aecrated its marble and golden walls to the name, and memory, and 
celestial efficacy of a Hebrew woman. 

The country of which tWb solitary pilgrim, kneeling at this 
moment at the Holy Sepulchre, was a native, had not actively 
shared in that insurrection against the first and second Testament, 
which distinguished the end of the eighteenth century. But more 
than six hundred years before, it had sent its king, and the flower 
of its peers and people, to rescue Jerusalem from those whom they 
considered infidels 1 and now, instead of the third crusade, they 
expend their superfluous energies in the construction of railroads. 

The failure of the European kingdom of Jerusalem, on which 
such vast treasure, such prodigies of valour, and such ardent belief 
had been wasted, has been one of those circumstances which have 
tended to disturb the faith of Europe, although it should have 
carried convictions of a very different character. The Cru8ade|3 
looked upon the Saracens as infidels, whereas the children of the 
Desert bore a much nearer affinity to the sacrerf corpse that tad, 
for a brief space, consecrated the holy sepulchre, than any of the 
invading host of Europe. The same blood flbwed in their 'ipins, 
and they 'recognised the divine Mssious both of Moses and of his 

9 
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greater successor,. In an age so deficient in physiological learning 
as the twelfth century, the mysteries of race were unknown, 
Jerusalem, it emnot be doubted, will ever remain the appanage 
either of Israel or of Ishmael; and if, in the course of those great 
Ticissitudes, which arc no doubt impendwig for the East, there be 
any attempt to •place upon thtf throne of David a prince of the 
House of Coburg or Deuxponts, the same fate will doubtle.ss await 
him as, with all their brilliant qpalilies and all the sympathy of 
Europe, was the final doom of the Godfreys, the Baldwins, and the 
Lusignans. 

Like them, the ancestor of the kneeling pilgrim had come to 
Jerusalem with his tall lance and his burnished armour: but his 
descendant, though not less daring and not less fidl of faith, could 
profit by the splendid hut fruitless achievements of the first Tan- 
cred de Montacnlo. Osir hero came on this new crusade with an 
fliinible and contrite sjdrit to pour forth his perplexities and sor¬ 
rows on the tomb of his Ki doemer, and to ask counsel of the 
sacred scenes whicli tlie presence of that Ilcdeemer and liis great 
predecessors had consecrated. 


CIIArTER II. 

Neau the gate of Sion, there is a small, still, hilly street, the ' 
houses of which, as is general in the E.ast, present to the passenger, 
with the e.tception of an occasional portal, only blank walls, built, 
as they are at Jerusalem, of stone, and very lofty. These walls 
commonly enclose a court, and, though their exterior olfors always 
a sombre and often squalid appearance, it by no means follows 
that within you may not be welcomed with cheerfulness and even 
luxury. ' 

At this moment a man iu the .Syrian dress, turhau and flowing 
robe, is passing through one of tlie gateways of this sircct, and 
entering the large quadrangle to which it Iciids. It is surrounded 
by arcades; on one side indications of commerce, ja’les of chests, 
cases, and barrels; the other .serving for such simple stables as are 
sufficient in the East. Crossing this quadrangle, tlie stranger 
passed by a corridor into a square garden of orange and lemon 
trees and fountains. This garden court was surrounded by in¬ 
habited chambers, and, at the end of it, passing through a low 
arch at the side, and then mounting a few stops, he was at once 
admitted into a spacious and stately chamber. Its lofty ceiling 
was vaulted amf lightly painted in arabesque; its floor was of 
white marble, varied with mo,saics of fruit and flowers; it was 
pauc'led with cedar,* and in‘six of the principal panels frere Arabic 
inscriptions emblazoned iu blue and gold. At the top of this hall. 
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and ranging down its two sides, was a divan or seat raised about 
one foot from the gi’ound, and covered with silken cushions; and 
the marble floor before this divan was spread *at intervals with 
small bright Persian carpets. 

In this chamber somt^ half dozen persons were seated in the 
Eastern fashion, and smoking either the choice tobaccoos of Syria 
through the cherry-wood or jasmine tube of a Turkish or Egyp¬ 
tian chibouque, or inhaling through rose-water the more artificial 
flavour of the najgilly, which is the hookalwof the Levant. If a 
guest found his pipe exliausSted, ho clapped his hands, and imme¬ 
diately a negro page appeared, dressed in scarlet or in white, and, 
learning his pleasure, returned in a few moments, and bowing pre¬ 
sented him with a fresh and illumined chibouque. At intervals, 
those attendants appeared without a summons, and offered cups 
of Mocha coffee or vases of sherbet. . * 

The lord of this divan, who was seated at the upper end of the 
room, reclining on emin'oidered cushions of various colours, and 
using a nargilly of fine workmanship, was a man much above the 
common height, being at least six feet two without his red cap of 
Fez, though so weil proportioned, that you would not at the first 
glance give him credit for such a stature. He was e-xtremely 
handsome, retaining ample remains of one of those countenances 
of blended regularity and lustre which are found only in the 
cradle of the human race. Though he was fifty.years of age, 
time had scarcely brought a wrinkle to his still brOhant cora- 
jilexion, while his large, soft, dark eyes. Ids arched brow. Iris 
well-iiroj)ortioncd nose, his spiail mouth and oval cheek presented 
altogctJier one of those faces which, in .spite of long centuries 
of ])hysical suffering and moral degradation, still haunt the cities 
of Asia Minor, the isles of Greece, and the Syrian coasts. It 
is the archetype of manly beauty, the tradition of those races who 
hi've ivanclei-ed the least from Paradise, and who, notwithstanding 
many vicissitudes and much misepy, are still acted upon by the 
same elemental agencies as influenced the Patriarchs; are warmed 
by the same sun, freshened by the same air, and nourished by the 
.same earth as cheered, and invigorated and sustained the earlier 
gerier.atious.* The costume of the East certainly does not exagge¬ 
rate the fatal progress of time ; if a figure becomes too portly, the 
floivingrohe conceals the incumbrance which is aggravated by a 
western dres.s; he, too, who wears a turban has little dread of grfiy 
hairs; a grizzly beard indeed has few charms, but whether it were 
the lenity of time or the skill of his barber in those arts in which 
Asia is as experienced as Europe, thc.heard ef the master of the 
divan hecamfe«the rest of his appearance, and flowed to his waist 
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in rich dark curls, lending additional dignity to a countenance of 
which the expression was at the same time grand and benignant. 

Upon the riglit of the master of the divan was, smoking a 
jasmine pipe, Scheriff Effendi, an Egyptian merchant, of Arab 
race, a dark face^ in a white turban, mild and imperturbable, and 
seated as erect on his crossed legs as if he were administering 
justice, a remarkable contrast to the individual who was on the 
left of the host, who might have been mistaken for a mass of 
brilliant garments huddled together, had not thp gurgling sound 
of the nargilly occasionally assured the spectator that it was 
animated by human breath. This person was apparently lying on 
his back, his face hid, his form not to be traced, a wild confusion 
of shawls and cushions, out of which, like some wily and dangerous 
reptile, glided the spiral involutions of his pipe. Next to the 
^'.visible sat a little wiry man with a red nose, sparkling eyes, 
and a white beard. Ili.s black turban intimated that he was a 
Hebrew, and indeed ho was well known as Barizy of the Tower, 
a description which he had obtained from his residence near the 
Tower of David, and which distinguished him from his cousin, 
who was called Barizy of the Gate. Further, on an Armenian 
from Stambool, in his dark robes and black protuberant head-dress, 
resembling a colossal truffle, solaced himself with a cherry-stick 
which reminded him of the Bosi)horus, and he found a companion 
in this fashion in the young officer of a French brig of war 
anchored at Beiroot, and who had obtained leave to visit the Holy 
Land, as he was anxious to See the women of Bethlehem, of whose 
beauty lie hud heard much. . 

As the new comer entered the hall, he shuffled off his slippers 
at the threshold, and then advancing, and pressing a hand to his 
brow, his mouth and his heart, a salutation which signifies, that 
in thought, speech, and feeling he was faithful to h'ls host, and 
which salutation was immediately returned, he took his scat upon 
the divan, and the master of the house letting the flexible tube of 
his nargilly fall on one of the cushions, and clapping his hands, a 
page immediately brought a pipe to the new guest. This wtis 
iSignor Pasqualigo, one of those noble Venetian names that every 
now and then turn up in the Levant, and borne in the present case 
by a descendant of a family who for centuries had enjoyed a 
monopoly of some of the smaller consular offlees of the Syrian 
coast. Signor Pasqualigo had installed his son as deputy in the 
ambiguous agencj;' at Jaffa which he described as a vice-consulate, 
and himself principally resided at Jerusalem, of which he was 
the prime gossip, or second ,only to his rival, Barizy of the Tower. 
He #||d only taken a preliminaiy puff of his chibouque, to be 
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connnced that there was no fear of its being extinguished, before 
he said— 

« So there was a fine pilgrimage last night; the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre lighted up from sunset to sunrise, an extra guard 
in the court, and only tlie Spanish prior and two brethren per¬ 
mitted to enter. It must be 10,0fl0 piastres at Ichst in the coffers 
of the Terra Santa. Well, they want something! It is a long 
time since we have had a Latin pilgrim in El Khuds.” 

“ And they say^ after all, that this was jjjot a Latin pilgrim,” 
said Barizy of the Tower. 

“ He could not have been one of my people,” said the Armenian, 
“ or he never would have gone to the Holy Sepulchre with the 
Spanish prior.” 

“ Had he been one of your people,” said Pasqualigo, “ ho could 
net have paid 10,000 piastres for a pilgrimage.” 

I am sure a Greek never would,” said Barizy, “ unless he 
were a Russian prince.” 

“ And a Russian dues not care much for rosaries unless they ore 
made of diamonds,” said Pasqualigo. 

“ As far as I can make out this morning,” said Barizy of the 
Tower, “ it is a brother of the Queen of England.” 

I was thinking it might be that,” said Pasqualigo, nettled at 
his rival's early information, “ the moment I heard he was an 
Englishman.” 

“ The English do not believe in the Holy Sepulchre,” said the 
Armenian, calmly. 

“ They do not believe in our blessed Saviour,” said Pasqualigo, 
“ but they do believe in the lioly Sei)ulchre.” 

Pasqualigo’s strong point was theology, and there were few 
jtersons in Jerusalem who on this head ventured to maintain an 
argument wk.h him. 

“How do you know that the pilgrim is an Englishman?” asked 
their host. 

“ Because his servants told me so,” said Pasqualigo. 

“ He ha.s got an English general for the principal officer of his 
household,” said Baiizy, “ which looks like blood royal—a very fine 
man, who pq^ses the whole day at the English consulate.” 

“ They have taken a house in the Via Dolorosa,” said Pasqualigo. 

“ Of llossan Nejcd?” continued Barizy of the Tower, clutching 
the words out of his rival’s gra.sp; “ Hassan asked five thuusaBd 
piastres per month, and they gave it 1 What think you of that?” 

“He must indeed be an Englishman,” said Scheriff Effendi, 
taking his pipe slowly from his mouth. Thcije was a dead silence 
when he spok^; he was much respected. 

“ lie is very young,” said Banzy of the Tower; “ younger tlian 
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th« queen, which is one reason why he is not on the throne, for in 
England the eldest always succeeds, except in moveables, and those 
always go to the 'youngest.” 

Barizy of the Tower, though he gave up to Pasqualigo in theo- 
logy, partly from delicacy, being a Jew, Vould yield to no man in 
Jerusalem in Ms'knowledge of law. 

“ If he goes on at this rate,” said the Armenian, “ he will soon 
spend all his money; tMs place is dearer than Starahool.” 

“ There is no feai^ of his spending all his money,” said their 
host, “ for the young man has brought me such a letter, that if he 
' were to tell me to rehnild the temple, I must do it.” 

“ And who is this young man, Besso ?” exclaimed the Invisible, 
starting up, and himself exhibiting a youthful countenance ; fair, 
I'.lmost effeminate, no heard, a slight moustache, his features too 
(Jflicate, but hi.s brow ‘unely arched, and his blue eye glittering 
with fire. 

“ lie Ls an Bngli.sh lord,” said Be.sso, “ and one of the greatest; 
that is all I know.” 

“And why does he come here?” inquired the youth. “The 
English do not make ])ilgrimnges.” 

“Yet you have heard what he has done.” * 

“ And M'hy is thi.s silent Frenchman smoking your Latakia,” ho 
conthmed in a low voice. “ He comes to Jerusalem at the same 
time as this Engli,simian. There is more in this than meets our 
eye. You do not know the norlhern nations. They e.xist only 
in political combinations. Yon arc not a politician, my IJi's.so. 
Depend upon it, we shall hoar more of thi.s Englishman, and of 
his doing something else than iiraying at tin; Holy Sepulchre.” 

“It may be so, most nolilo Emir, Imt, as you say, I am no 
politician.” 

“ Would that yon were, my Besso! It would he well for you 
and for all of us. Sue now,” he added in a wlns])cr, “ that a])))n- 
rently inanimate mass, Scheritf EiTemli, that man lias a politicai 
lioad, ho understands a combination, h^ is going to smuggle me 
five thousand Engli.sh muskets into the Desert, he will deliver 
them to a Bodoueen tribe, who have engaged to convey them 
safely to the Mountain. Tlicre, what do you think mf that, my 
Besso! Do you know now what arc polities? Tell the Bose of 
Sharon of it. She will say it is beautiful. Ask (he Rose what 
sIk thinks of it, my Besso.” 

“Well, I shall {lee her to-morrow.” 

“I have done well; have I not ?” 

“ You are satisfiec^; that is well.” 

“Hot quite, my'Besso; lint I can be satisfied ^-you please. 
You see tW Scheriff Effendi there, sitting like an Afrite—he will 
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not 'gire me the muskets unless I pay him for them—^and the 
Bedoueen chief, he will not carry the anus unless I give him 10,000 
piastres. Now if you will pay these people for me, my Besso, and 
deduct the expenses from my Lebanon Loan when it is negotiated, 
that would be a great service. Now, now, my Besso, shall it be 
done ?” he continued with the coaxing voice an(f with the wheed¬ 
ling manner of a girl. “ You shall have any terms you like, and 
I will always love you so, my Besso. Let it be done, let it be done I 
I will go down pu my knees and kiss your hmid before the French¬ 
man, which will spread your* fame' throughout Europe, and make 
Lo\iis Philii)pe take you for the first man in Syria, if you will do 
it for me. Dear, dear Besso, you will pay that old camel Scheriff* 
Effendi for me—will you not ?—and please the Rose of Sharon as 
mindi as me! ” 

“ My prince,” said Besso, “ have a f?osh pipe; I never cw 
transact business after sunset.” 

The reader will remember that Sidonia had given Tancred a 
letter of credit on Besso. He is the same Besso who was the 
friend at Jerusalem of Cnntarini Fleming, and this is the same 
chamber in which Contarini. his host.und others who were present, 
inscribed one night, before their final separation, certain sentences 
in the panels of the walla. The original writing remains, but 
Besso, as wc h^ve already seen, has had the sentences emblazoned 
in a manner more permanent and more striking to the eye. They 
may, however, be both seen by all those who visit Jerusalem, and 
who enjoy the flowing hospitality and c.xpcriciice the boundless 
hcucvolciice of this prince of Hebrew merchants. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The 01:^i^tian convents form one of the most remarkable fea¬ 
tures of modern Jerusalem. There .'n-e three principal ones: the 
Latin Convent of Terra Santa, founded, it is believed, during the 
last crusade, and richly endowed by the kings of Christendom; 
the Anncniiiu and the <1 reck convents, wiioso revenues are also 
considerable, Imt derived from the nnmerons pilgi-ims of their dif¬ 
ferent churolies, who anunally visit the Holy Sepulchre, and gene¬ 
rally during their sojouni reside withui the walls of their respec¬ 
tive religions houses. To he competent to supply such accommo¬ 
dation, it will easily he aitpreliended that they are of consideraMe 
size. They are in truth monastic ostablishinentc of the first ctass: 
as largo as citadels, and almost as strong. Lofty stone walls enclose 
an a,rea of acres, in the centre of which rise* an irregular mass of 
buildings aftd enclosures; conijs of all shapes, galleries ot*cells, 
roofs, terraces, gardens, corridors, churches, houses, and even 
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street!). Sometimes as many as fire thousand pilgrims hare heen 
lodged, fed, and tended during Easter in one of these conrents. 

Not in that of Terra Santa, of which a Protestant trareller, 
passing for a pilgrim, is often the only annual guest; as Tancred 
at present. In a white-washed cell, clean* and sufiiciently airy and 
spacious, Tancred was lying on an iron bedstead, the only perma¬ 
nent furniture of the chamber, with the exception of a crucifix, 
but well suited to the ferrent and procreatire clime. He was 
smoking a Turkish pipe which stretched nearly ^cyoss the apart¬ 
ment, and his Italian attendant, Barofii, on one knee, was arrang¬ 
ing the bowl. 

“ I begin rather to like it,” said Tancred. 

“ I am sure yon would, my lord. In this country it is like mo¬ 
ther’s milk, nor is it possible to make way without it. ’Tis the 
fijfest tobacco of Latakia, the choicest in the world, and I have 
smoked all. I begged it myself from Signor Besso, whose divan 
is renowned, the day I called on him with your lordship’s letter. 

Saying this, Baroni quickly rose—a man from thirty-two to 
thirty-five—rather under the middle height, slender, lithe, and 
pliant; a long black beard, cleared off his chin wlien in Europe, 
and concealed under his cravat, but always ready for the Orient, 
whiskers closely shaved but strongly marked, sallow, an aquiline 
nose, white teeth, a sparkling black eye. Ilis costume entirely 
white, fashion Mamlouk—that is to say, trowsers of a prodigious 
width, and a light jacket; a white shawl wound round his waist, 
enclosing his dagger; another forming his spreading turban, 
'remperament, remarkable vivacity ynodified by extraordinary 
experience. 

Availing himself of the previous permission of his master, 
Baroni, having arranged the pipe, seated himself cross-legged on 
the floor. 

“ And what are they doing about the house ?” inquired Tnnered. 

“ They will be all stowed to-day,” replied Baroni. 

“ I shall not quit this place,” said .Tancred; “ I wish to be 
quite undisturbed.” 

“Be not alarmed, my lord; they are amused. Tlie colonel 
never quits the consulate; dines there every day, and tells stories 
about the Peninsular war and the Bcllamout cavalry, just as he did 
on board; Mr. Bernard is always with the English bishop, who is 
delighted to have an addition to his congregation, which is not 
too much, consisting of his own family, the English and Prussian 
consuls, and five Jews, whom they have converted at twenty 
piastres a-week; but J know^ they are going to strike for wages. 
As foi the doctor, he has not a minpte to himself. 'The govenior’s 
wife has already sent for him; he has been admitted to the harem; 
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has felt all their pulses without seeing an 7 of their faces, and his 
medicine chest is in danger of being exhausted before your lord- 
ship requires its aid.” 

“ Take care that they are comfortable,” said Tancred. 

“ And what does your*lordship wish to do to-day ?” 

“ I must go to Gethsemane.” 

“ ’Tis the shot of an arrow; go out by the gate of Sion, pass 
through the Turkish cemetery, isross the Kedron, which is so dry 
this weather that you may do so in your slippers, and you will find 
the remnant of an olive-grote at the base of the mount.” 

“ Yon talk as if you were giving a diuection in London.” 

“ I wish 1 knew London as well as I know Jerusalem! This is not 
a very great place, and I think 1 have been here twenty times. 
Why, I made eight visits here in ’40 and ’41; twice from England, 
and six times from Egypt.” 

“ Active work! ” 

“ Ah! those were times t If the Pasha had taken M. de Sidonia’s 

advice, in ’41, something would have happened in this city- ” 

And here Baroui pulled up: “Your lordship’s pipe draws easy?” 

“ Very well. And when was your first visit here, Baroni?” 

“ When M. de Sidonia travelled. I came in his suite from 
Naples, eighteen years ago, the next Annunciation of our blessed 
Lady,” and hq crossed himself. 

“ You must have been very young then ?” 

“ Young enough; but it was thought, I suppose, that I could 
light a pipe. We were seven when we left Naples, all picked 
men; but I was the only qpe who was in Paraguay with M. Jc 
Sidouia, and that was nearly the end of our travels, which lasted 
five years.” 

“ And what became of the rest ?” , 

“ Got ill br got stupid; no mercy in either ciwc with M. de Sidonia, 
packed oft’ instantly, wherever you may be; whatever money you 
like, but go you must. If you y^'c in the middle of the desert, 
and the least grumbling, you would be spliced on a camel, and a 
Bedoueen tribe would be hired to take you to the nearest city, 
Damascus or Jerusalem, or anywhere, with an order on Signor 
Besso, or some other signor, to pay them.” 

“ And you were never invalided ?” 

“ Never; I was young and used to tumble about as long as 
I can remember day; but it was sliarp practice sometimes; Jive 
years of such work as few men have been through. It ediw:ated 
me and opened my mind amazingly.” 

“ It seems to have done so,” said Tancre:^ quietly. 

Shortly hfter this, Tancred, attended by Baroni, passed tite gate 
of Sion. Not a human being was visible, except the Turkish 
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sentries. ’ It was midsummer, but no words and no experience of 
other places can convey an idea of the canicular heat of Jerusalem. 
Bengal, Egypt, oVen Nubia, are nothing to it; in these countries 
there are rivers, trees, shade, and breezes; but Jerusalem at mid¬ 
day in midsummer is a city of stone in a land of iron with a sky of 
brass. The wild glare and savage lustre of the landscape arc 
themselves awful. We have all read of the man who had lost his 
shadow—this is a shadowless world. Everything is so flaming and 
so clear, that it wonl4 remind one of a Chinese piunting, but that 
the scene is one too bold and wild* for the imagination of the 
Mongol race. 

“ There,” said Baroni, pointing to a group of most ancient olive 
trees at the base of the opposite hill, and speaking as if he were 
showing the way to Kensington—“ there is G-ethsemane; the path 
tp the right leads to Bethany.” 

“ Leave me now,” said Tuncred. 

There are moments when we must be alone, and Tancred had 
fixed upon this hour for visiting Gethsemane, because he felt 
assured that no one would be stirring. Descending Mount Sion, 
and crossing Kedron, he entered the sacred grove. 


CilAPTBU IV. 

The sun had been declining for some hours, the glstre of .the earth 
had subsided, the fervour of the air was .allayed. A carr.van came 
winding round the hills, with many camels and i)orsons in rich, 
bright Syrian dresses; a congregationitliat had assembled at the 
church of the Ascension on Mount Olivet had broken up, and the 
side of the hill was studded with brilliant and picturesque groups; 
the standard of the Crescent floated on the tower of David; there 
was the clang of Turkish music, and the governor of the city, with 
a numerous cavtilcade, might be discerned on Mount Moriah, carti- 
coling without the walls; a procession of women bearing classic; 
vases on their heads, who had been fetching the w.aters of Siloah 
from the well of Job, came up tlie valley of Jehoshaphat, to wind 
their way to the gate, of Stephen and enter Jerusalem by the street 
of Calvary. • 

Tancred came forth from the g.arden of Gethsemane, his face 
was flushed with the rapt stillnc.ss of pious ecstacy; hours had 
vaniahed during his'passionate reverie, and he stared upon the 
declising sun. , < 

“ The path to the right leads to Bethany.” The force of asso¬ 
ciation brought back, the lagt words tiiat he had heard from a 
humaif voice. Ajnd can he sleep without seeing Bethany? He 
mounts the path. What a landscape surrounds him as he moves! 
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W^at need for nature to be fair in a scene Uke this, where not 
a spot is visible that is not heroic or sacred, consecrated or 
memorable; not a rock that is not the cave of prophets; not a 
valley that is not the valley of heaven-anointed kings; not a moun¬ 
tain that is not the mouatain of God! 

Before him is a living, a yet breathing and existing city, which 
Assyrian monarchs came down to besiege, which the chariots of 
Pharaohs encompassed, which Jloman Emperors have personally 
assailed, for which Saladin and Cceur de Lion, the Desert and 
Christendom, Asia and Eur^ie, struggled in rival chivalry—a city 
which Mahomet sighed to rule, and over which the creator alike 
of Assyrian kings and Egyptian Pharaohs and Roman Csesars, the 
framer alike of the Desert and of Christendom, poured forth the 
full effusion of his divinely human soitow. 

What need of cascade and of cataracts the deep green turf, the 
foliage of the fairest trees, the impenetrable forest, the aboundi% 
river, mouiitiiiiis of glaciered crest, the voice of birds, the bounding 
forms of beauteous animals,—all sights and sounds of material 
loveliness that might become the delicate ruins of some archaic 
theatre, or the lingering fanes of some forgotten faith! They 
would not be observed as the eye seized on Sion and Calvary; the 
gates of Bethlehem and Damascus; the hill of Titus; the mos(iue 
of Mahomet and the tomb of Christ. The view of Jerusalem is 
the history oftlie world; it is mure, it is the history of earth and 
of heaven. 

The path winding round the .southern side of the Mount of 
Olivos at length brought Tancred in sight of a secluded village, 
situate among the hills on a sunny slope, and shut out from all 
objects exce 2 iti!ig the wide landscape wliicb immediately faced it; 
the llrst glimpse of Ar.abia through the ravines of the Judaean hills; 
the rajiid Jjordau quitting its green and happy valley for the bitter 
waters of Asidialtites, and, in the extreme distance, the blue moim- 
laiiis of Moab. 

Ere he turned bis reluctant* steps towards the city, he was 
attraeted by a garden, wfiieh issued as it were from a gorge in the 
hills, so that its limit was not pereei)tihlo, and then spread over a 
cousidcrahlc space, comi>aratively with the iuclosures in its vicinity, 
until it reached the village. It was surrounded by high stone walls, 
which every now and then the dark spiral forms of a cypress or a 
cedar would overtoj), and in the more distant and elevated jjart 
rose a tall palm tree, bending its graceful and languid head on 
which the sunbeam glittered. It was the first “palm that Tancred 
had ever seen, and Ids heart throbbed as he beheld that fair and 
sacred tree. 

As he iipproachcd the garde^, Tancred observed that its portal 
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wa« open: he stopped before it, and gazed upon its walks of lemon 
trees with delight and curiosity. Tancred had inherited from his 
mother a passion for gardens; and an eastern garden, a garden 
in the Holy I^d, such as Gethsemane might have been in those 
days of political justice when Jerusalem belonged to the Jews,— 
the occasion was 'irresistible; he ‘could not withstand the tempta¬ 
tion of beholding more nearly a palm tree; and he entered. 

Like a prince in a fairy talc, w^o has broken the mystic bound- 
My of some enchanted pleasaunce, Tancred traversed the alleys 
which were formed by the lemon and pomegranate 'tree, and some¬ 
times by the myrtle and the rose. His ear caught the sound of 
falling water, bubbling with a gentle noise; more distinct and 
more forcible every step that he advanced. The walk in which 
he now found himself ended in an open space covered with roses; 
beyond them a gentle acclivity, clothed so thickly with a small 
bright blue flower that it seemed a bank of turquoise, and on its 
top was a kiosk of white marble, gilt and pointed; by its side, 
rising from a group of rich shrubs, was the palm, whose distant 
•crest had charmed Tancred without the gate. 

In the centre of the kiosk was the fountain, whose alluring 
voice had tempted Tancred to proceed further than he had at first 
dared to project. He must not retire without visiting the waters 
which had Wn speaking to him so long. Following the path 
round the area of roses, he was conducted to the height of the 
acclivity, and entered the kiosk ; some small beautiful mats were 
spread upon its floor, and, reposing upon one of them, Tancred 
watched the bright clear water as it danced and sparkled in its 
marble basin. 

The reader has perhaps experienced the effect of falling water. 
Its lulling influence is proverbial. In the present instance, wo 
must remember that Tancred had been c.xposcd to the meridian 
fervour of a Syrian sun, that he had been the whole day under 
the influence of that excitement which necessarily ends in ex¬ 
haustion ; and that, in addition to this, he had recently walked 
some distance; it will not, therefore, be lioked upon as an incident 
improbable or astonishing, that Lord Monfaveute, after pursuing 
for some time that train of meditation which was his custom, 
should have fallen asleep. 

His hat had dropped from his head; his rich curls fell on his 
ou^stretehed arm that served as a pillow for a countenance which 
in the sweet dignity of its blended beauty and stillness might 
have become an archangel; and, lying on one of the mats, in 
an attitude of unconscious gracefulness which a painter might 
have transferred to Bis portfolio, Tancred sank into rv deep and 
dreamless repose. " 
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lie woke rcfrealied and renovated, but quite insensible of all 
that had recently occurred. He stretched his limbs; something 
seemed to embarrass him; he found himself cowred with a rich 
robe. He was about to rise, resting on his arm, when turning 
his head he beheld—^thd form of a woman. 

She was young, even for the East; her statAre rather above 
the ordinary height, and clothed in the rich dress usual among 
the Syrian ladies. She wore aa amber vest of gold-embroidered 
silk, fitting elosqjy to her shape and fastening with buttons of 
preeious stones from the bosom to the waist, there opening like 
a tunic, so that her limbs were free^ to range in her huge 
Mamlouk trowsers, made of that white Cashmere, a shawl of 
which can be drawn through a ring. These, fastened round her 
.ancles with clasps of rubies, fell again over her small slippered 
feet. Over her amber vest she had a» embroidered pelisse 
violet silk, with long hanging sleeves, which showed occasionally 
an arm rai’cr than the costly jewels which embraced it; a 
many-coloured Turkish scarf inclosed her waist; and then, worn 
loosely over all, was an outer pelisse of amber Cashmere, lined 
with the fur of the white fox. At the back of her head was a 
cap, quite unlike the Greek and Turkish caps which we are 
accustomed to see in England, but somewhat resembling the 
head-dress of a Mandarin; round, not flexible, almost flat; and 
BO thickly inerpsted with pearls, that it was impossible to detect 
the colour of the velvet which covered it. Beneath it descended 
two broad braids of dork brown hair, which would have swept 
the ground had they not been turned half-way up, and there 
fastened with bunches of precious stones; these, too, restrained 
the hair which fell, in rich braids, on each side of her face. 

That face presented the perfection of oriental beauty; such 
ns it existed in Eden, such as it may yet occasionally be found 
among the favoured races in the favoured climes, and such as 
it might have been found abundantly and for ever, had not the 
folly and malignity of ^ man been equal to the wisdom and 
beneficence of Jehovah. The countenance was oval, yet the head 
was small. The comidexion was neither fair nor dark, yet it 
possessed tlje brilliiChcy of the north without its dryness, and the 
softness peculiar to the children of the sun without its moisture. 
A rich subdued and equable tint overspread this visage, though 
the skin was so transparent that you occasionally caught 
streaky splendour of some vein like the dappled shades in th^fine 
peel of beautiful fruit. 

But it was in the eye and its overspreading arch that aU the 
Orient spak^ and you read at once of the starry vaults of Araby 
and the splendour of Chaldean skies. Dark, brilliant, with pupil 
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of great size and prominent from its socket, its expression and 
effect, notwithstanding the long eyelash of the Desert, would 
hare been thosef of a terrible fascination, had not (he depth of 
the curve in which it reposed softened the spell and modified 
irresistible power by ineffable tenderness. This supreme organi¬ 
sation is always accompanied, as in the present instance, by a 
noble forehead, and by an eyebrow of perfect form, spanning its 
space with undeviating beauty;' very narrow, though its roots 
are invisible. 

The nose was small, slightly elevated, with long oval nostrils 
fully developed. The small mouth, the short upper lip, the teeth 
like the neighbouring pearls of Ormuz, the round chin, polished 
as a statue, were in perfect harmony with the delicate ears, and 
the hands with nails shaped like almonds. 

^ Such was the fonn thfit caught the eye of Tancred. She was 
on the opposite side of the fountain, and stood gazing on him 
with calmness, and w'ith a kind of benignant curiosity. The 
garden, the kiosk, the falling waters, recalled the past, which 
flashed over his mind almost at the moment when he beheld the 
beautiful apparition. Half risen, yet not willing to remain until 
he was on his logs to apologise for his presen"ce, Tancred, still 
leaning on his arm and looking up at his unknown companion, 
said, “Lady, I am an intruder.” 

The lady, sca^ng herself on the brink of the fmmtain, and 
motioning at tlio same time with her luind to Tancred not to ri.se, 
replied, “ We arc so near tlic desert that you must not doubt oiir 
hospitality.” 

“ I was tempted by the first .sight of a palm tree to a step 
too bold; and then ..ittiiig by this fountain, 1 know not how it 
was- ” 

“ You yielded to our Syrian sun,” said the lady. “It has been 
the doom of many ; but you, I trust, will not find it fatal. Walk¬ 
ing in (he garden with my maiJpiis, wo observed yon, and one of 
us covered your head. If you remain in this land you should 
wear the turban.” 

“This garden seems a paradise,” said Tailored. “1 had not 
thought that anytliiiig so fair could be found among those awful 
mountains. It is a spot that (juito becomes Bethany.” 

“ You Fr.anks love Bethany ?” 

'■‘Naturally; a place to us most dear and interesting.” 

“ Pray, are yon of those Franks who worship n Jewess; or of 
tho.se other who revile her, break her images, and biaspheme ber 
pictures?” , 

“’I*venerate, though I do not arlore, the mother of’God,” said 
Tancred, with emotion. 
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“5i.h! the-mother of Jesus!” said his ccnupanion, “He is your 
God. He lived much in this village. He was a great man, but he 
was a Jew; and you worship him.” 

“ And you do not worship him ?” said Tancreo, looking up to 
Iter with an inquiring glance, and with a reddening cheek, 

“It sometimes seems to mo that I ought,” said«the lady, “for I 
am of liis race, and you should sympathise with your race.” 

“ You are, then, * Hebrew ?” 

“ I am of the same blood as Mary whom you venerate, but will 
not adore.” ^ 

“ You just now observed,” said Tancred, after a momentary 
pause, “ that it sometimes almost seems to you, that you ought to 
acknowledge my Lord and Master. lie made many converts at 
Bethany, and found here some of his gentlest disciples. I wish 
that you had read the history of his life.”, 

“ I have read it. The English bishop here has given me tlilT 
book. It is a good one, written, I observe, entirely by Jews. I 
find in it many things with which I agree; and if there be 
some from which I dissent, it may be that I do not comprehend 
them.” 

“You arc already half a Christian!” said Tancred, with 
anim.afion. 

“ But the Christianity which I draw from your book does not 
agi-eo with th<? Christianity which you practise;” said the lady, 
“ and I fear, therefore, it may be heretical." 

“ The Christian Church would be your guide.” 

“Wliich?” inquired the lady; “there are so many in Jerusa¬ 
lem. There is the good bisltop whikpresented me with this volume, 
and who is himself a Hebrew—he is a Church; there is the Latin 
Church, which was founded by a Hebrew; there is the Armenian 
Church, whitdi belong.s to an Eastern nation who, like the Hebrews, 
liave lost their country and are scattered in every clime; there is 
tlie Abyssinian Church, who bold us in great honour, and practise 
many of our rites and ceremonies ; and there are the Greek, the 
hlaronite, and the Coptic Churche.s, who do not favour us, but who 
do not treat us as gro.ssly as they treat each other. In this per- 
ple.xity it may be wise to remain within the pale of a Church older 
t'lan all of them, the Church in which Jesus was born and which 
b<- never quitted, for he was bom a Jew, lived a Jew, and died a 
Jew; as became a Prince of the house of David, which you do and 
must acknowledge him to have been. Your sacred genealogies, 
prove the fact; and if you could not establish ic, the whole fftrio' 
of your faith falls to the ground.” 

“ If I ha(} no confidence in any Clittrch,” silid Tancred, witi agi¬ 
tation, “ I whuld fall down before God and beseech him to en- 
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lightei me; and, in this land,” he added, In a tone of excitei^ent, 
“I cannot believe that the appeal to the Mercy-scat would be made 
in Tain.” , 

” But human wit ought to be exhausted, before we jiresume to 
invoke divine interposition,” said the lady. ” I observe that Jesus 
was as fond of^asking questions as of performing mirarles; an 
inquiring spirit will solve mysteries. Let me ask you—you think 
that the present state of my race is penal andl'mii-aculuus ?” 
Tancred gently bowed assent. 

“ Why dp you ?" asked the lady. 

“ It is tho punishment ordained for their rejection and cruci- 
fizioa of the Mes.siah.” 

“Where is it ordained?” 

“Upon onr heads and upon our children be his blood ” 

“The criminals saidjthat, not the judge. Is it a principle of 
*^00* jurisprudence to permit the guilty to assign their own punish¬ 
ment? They might deserve a severer one. Why should they 
transfer any of the infliction to their posterity ? What evidence 
have you tl^t Omnipotence accepted the ofler ? It is not so nn- 
nonneed in your histories. Your evidence is the reverse. He, 
whom you acknowledge as omnipotent, prayed t > Jehovah to for¬ 
give them on account of their ignorance. But, admit that the 
offer was accepted, which in my opinion is blasphemy, is the cry of 
a rabble at a public execution to bind a nation T There was a 
great party in the country not disinclined to Jesus at the time, 
especi^y in the provinces where he had laboured for three years, 
and on the'whole with success; are they and their children to 
Mffer ? But you will say, they,became Christians. Admit it. We 
were originally a nation of twelve tribes; ten, long before the 
advent of Jesus, had been carried into captivity and scattered over 
the East and the Mediterranean world; they are probably the 
source of the greater portion of the existing Hebrews; for we 
know that, even in the time of Jesus, Hebrews came up to Jeru¬ 
salem at the Passover from every province of the Boman Empire. 
What had they to do with the crucifixion or the rejection ?” 

“The fate of the Ten Tribes is a deeply interesting question,” 
said Tancred; “but involved in, 1 fear, inexplicable obscurity. In 
England, there are many who hold them to be represented by the 
Alfghans, who state that their ancestors followed the laws of Moses. 
But perhaps they ceased to exist and were blended with their con¬ 
querors." 

) “'The Hebrews'have never blended with their conquerors,” said 
the lady, proudly. “They were conquered frequency, like all 
am^ states atuate amid rival empires. Syria was. the battle- 
Add ef tite great monarchies. Jerusalem has not been conquered 
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oftener than Athens, or treated worse; but its people, tihbappily, 
fought too bravely and rebelled too often, so at last they were ex¬ 
patriated. I bold that, to believe that the Hclfrew communities 
are in a principal measure the descendants of the Ten Tribes, and 
of the other captivities preceding Christ, is a ju|t, and fair, and 
sensible inference, which explains circumstances that otherwise 
could not be explicable. But let that pass. We will suppose all 
the Jews in all the cities of the world to be the lineal descendants 
of the mob who shouted at the crucifixion. Yet another question! 
My grandfather 'is a Bcdoueen sheikh, chief of one of the most 
powerful tribes of the desert., My mother was his daughter. He 
is a Jew—his whole tribe are Jews—they read, and obey the five 
books, live in tents, have thousands of camels, ride horses of the 
Ncdjed breed, and care for nothing except Jehovah, Moses, and 
tlieir mares. Were they at Jerusalem at flie crucifixion, and doe?.' 
the shout of the rabble touch them ? Yet my mother marries a 
Hebrew of the cities, and a man, too, fit to sit on the throne of 
King Solomon; and a little Christian Yahoor with a round liat, 
who sells figs at Smyrna, will cross the street if he sec her, lest he 
should be contaminated by the blood of one who crucified hhs 
Saviour; his SaViour being, by his own statement, one of the 
princes of our royal house. No; I will never become a Christian, 
if I am to eat such sand! It is not to bo found in your books. 
They were written by Jews, men far too well acquainted with their 
subject to indite such talcs of the Philistines as these!” 

Tancred looked at her with deep interest os her eye flashed fire, 
and her beautiful check was for a moment suffused with the crim¬ 
son cloud of indignant passion; and then he said, “ You speak of 
things that deeply interest me, or I should not be in this ^and. 
But tell me—it cannot be denied that, whatever the cause, the 
miracle exists; and that the Hebrews, alone of the ancient races, 
renuiin, and are found in every country—a memorial of the mys¬ 
terious and mighty past.” 

“ Their state may be miraculous without being penal. But why 
miraculous ? Is it a miracle that Jehovah should guard his people ? 
And can He. guard them hotter than by endowing them with facul¬ 
ties superior Jo those of the nations among whom they dwell?” 

“ I cannot believe that merely human agencies could have sus¬ 
tained a career of such duration and such vicissitudes.” 

“ As for human agencies, we have a proverb: ‘ The will of mam 
is the servant of God.’ But if you wish to make a race endwre, 
rely upou it you should expatriate them. Conquer them, and 
they may blend with their conquerors; exile,thera, and they will 
live apart and^for ever. To expatriate is purely oriental—ijMte 

10 
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unkno^tTi to the modern world. We were speaking of the Arme¬ 
nians—tliey are Christians, and good ones, I believe.” 

“ I have understood very orthodox.” 

“ Oo to Armenia, and you will not find an Armenian. They, 
too, are an expatriated nation, like the* Hebrews. The Persians 
conquered their land, and drove out the people. The Armenian 
has a |>roverh—‘ In every city of the East I find a home.’ They 
are everywhere; the rivals of my people, for they are one of the 
great races, and little degenerated: with all our industry, and 
much of our energy; I would say„with all our human virtues, 
though it cannot be expected that they should possess our divine 
(jualities; they have not produced Gods and prophets, and are 
proud that they can trace np their faith to one of the obscurest of 
the Hebrew apostles, and who never knew bis great master.” 

^ “ But the Arraouiaiis'arc found only in the East,” said Tancred. 

“Ah!” said the lady, with a sarcastic smile; “it is exile to 
Europe, then, that is the (mrsc: well, 1 think you have some reason. 

1 do not know much of your qunrter of the globe: Europe is to 
Asia what America is to Europe. But I have fejt the winds of 
the Enxine blowing up the Bosphorus; and, when the Sultan was 
once going to cut off our beads for helping the Egyptians, I passed 
some months at Vienna. Oh! how I sighed for my beautiful Da¬ 
mascus 1 ” 

“ And for your garden at Bethany?” .said Tancred. 

“It did not exist then. This is a recent creation,” said the 
lady. “1 have Imilt a nest in the chink of the hills, that I might 
look upon Arabia; and the palm trco^tliat invited you to honour 
my domain was the contribution of* my Arab grandfather to the 
only garden luair Jenisaleui. But I wont to ask you another 
question—what, on the whole, is the thing most valued in 
Europe?” 

Tailored pondered; and, after a slight pause, said, “ I think 1 
know what ought to he most valued in Europe; it is something 
very different from what, I fear, 1 must confess is most valued 
tliere.^ My cheek burns while I say it; hut I thiuk, in Europe, 
what is most valued is—money.” 

“ On the whole,” said the lady, “lie that has most money there 
is most honoured ?” 

“ Practically, I apprehend so.” 

I “Which is the greatest city in Europe?” 

Without doubt, the cajiit*. of my country, liondon.” 

“ Greater I know it is than Vienna; but is it greater than 
Paris?” 

* Perhaps double the siz’e of Paris.’* 
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“ Xnd four times that of Stambool! ''Vhat a city! Wiiy ’tis 
Babylon! How rich the most honoured mau must be there! Tell 
mo, is he a Christian ?” 

“ I believe he is one of your race and faith.” 

“ And in Paris—who i.s the riehc.st man in Paris?” 

“ The brother, 1 believe, of the richest man in Bondon.” 

“ I know all about Vienna,” said the lady, snillinir. “ Ciesar 
makes iny countrymen barons of the empire, and riglitlv, for it 
M'ould fa,II to |)ieces in a week without their .suj)port. Well, you 
must admit thaftlic Kuropes^i jiart of the curse has not worked 
very fatally.” 

“ I do not see,” said T.ancred thoughtfully, after a short pause, 
“tlml the penal dispersion of the Hebrew nation is at all essential 
to the ;;reat ohjoet of the Christian selieme. If a Jew did not 
e.visl.lliat would eiiually have been obtained.” 

“ And wbat do you hold to be the essential object of the Christian 
scheme ?” 

“ 'I'he Exi)ialion.” 

“Ah!” .said the lady, in atone of much solemnity, “that is a 
preat idea : in harmony with our instincts, willi our traditions, our 
customs. It is ddeply iin])ressed upon the convictions of this land. 
Shaju'd as you Christians offer the doctrine, it loses none of its 
suhliuiily; or its associations, full at the same time of mystery, 
]io\ver, and snlabe. A sacriiicial Mediator with Jehovah, that ex¬ 
piatory intercessor born from the chosen house of the chosen 
])eople, yet hlendirg in his ine.vplieahle nature the divine essence 
with the human elements, ^ipoiated before all time, and purifying, 
^ly his atoning blood, the myriads that preceded and the myriad.s 
that will follow us, without distinction of creed or clime—this is 
what you believe. I acknowledge the vast coiieeptioii, dimly as 
my brain can partially embrace it. I understand thus much : the 
human race is saved ; and, without the apparent agency of a 
llehri’w prince, it could not have been s.aved. Is'uw tell me: sup¬ 
pose the Jews had not )irevailcd upon the Uonians to cruelly Jesus, 
what would luive become of the Atonement ?” 

“ I cannot permit myself to contemjilafe such emitiugen- 
cies,” said Tancred. “The subject is too high for me to 

touch with spec Illation. 1 must not even consider .in event that 
had been pre-ordained by the Creator of the world for countless 
ages.” ^ . 

•“All!” said the lady; “pre-ordained by (he Creator of the 
world for countless ages! Where thou was the inexpiable crTiae 
of those who fullilled the beneficeut intention? The holy rsjjgp ' 
supplied the. victim and the immolatcft s. Wliat other race *iuld 
have been eufrusted with such d coirsummatiou ? Was not Abra- 
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ham prepared to sacrifice even liis son ? And with such a doctfine, 
that embraces all space and time; nay more, chaos and eternity; 
with divine pcrs( 4 ns for the agents, and the redemption of the whole 
family of man for the subject—you can mix up the miserable per¬ 
secution of a single race! And this i» practical, not doctrinal 
Christianity. IJ is not found in your Christian books, which were 
all written by .Tews; it must have been made by some of those 
Churches to which you have referred me. Persecute us! Why, 
if you believed what you profess, you should kneel to us! You 
raise statues to the hero who saves^ a country.* • We have saved 
the human race, and you persecute us—for doing it.” 

“ I am no persecutor,’” said Tancred, with emotion; “ and, had 
I been so, my visit to Bethany would have cleansed my heart of 
such dark thoughts.” 

“We have some conelusions in common,” said his companion, 
rising. “ We agree that half Christendom worships a Jewess, and 
the other half a .Tew. Now let me ask you one more question. 
Which do you think should bo the superior race; the worshipped 
or the worshippers?” 

Tancred looked up to reply, but the lady had disappeared. 

CHAPTER V. 

Before Tailored could recover from his sniqirisfc, the kiosk was 
invaded by a crowd of little grinning negro pages, dressed iu white 
tunics, with rod caps and slippers. They bore a number of dimi¬ 
nutive traj'sof ebony inlaid with tortoise.shcll and the mothcr-o’-pearl 
of Joppa, and covered with a great var'lcty of dishes. It was in vain 
that he would have signified to them, that ho had no wish to partake 
of the banquet, and that he attempted to rise from his mot. ’J’hey 
understood nothing that he s.aid, but, always griutdnpj and moving 
about him with wonderful quickness, they fastened a ua])kin of the 
finest linen, fringed with gold, round his neck, covered the mats 
and the border of the fountain with their dishes and vases of 
dilTerently-coloured sherbets, and proceeded, notwithstanding all 
his attenqd.s at refnsa*. to hand him their dainties in due order. 
Notwithstanding his present tone of mind, which was ill-adaiited 
to any carnal gratification, Tancred had nevertheless been an un¬ 
usual number of hours without food. lie had made during the 
p^criod no inconsider.ablc exertion, and was st'll some distance from 
the city. Though he resigned himself perforce to the care of his 
little attendants, Their solicitude therefore was not inappi'Opriate. 
He partook of some of their dishes, and when he had at length 
suc«.ieded iu couvejing to "them his re.solution to tqste no more, 
they cleared the kiosk with as nlarvcUous a celerity as they had 
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KtoreJ it, and then two of tliem advanced with a narj>il]y and a 
ehihouque, to offer their choice to their ^iiest. Tancred placed 
the latter for a moment to his month, and then rianpr, and making 
sifi'iis to the pages, that hf would now return, they danced before 
him ill the path till ho had reached the other side* of the area of 
roses, and tlien, with a hundred bows bending, they took their 
leave of liinj. 

The sun had just suidc as Tandred quitted the garden : a crim¬ 
son glow, shiftingi as he proceeded, into rich tints of piiri)le and 
of gold, suffused the stern Jufliuan hills, and lent an almost super¬ 
natural lustre to the landscape ; lighting up the wild gi>rges, gild¬ 
ing the distant glens, and still kindling the suj)erior elevations 
with its living blaze. Tlie air, yet fervid, was freshened by a slight 
breeze that came over the wilderness from the .Iordan, and the big 
round stars that wero already lioating in the skies were the bril¬ 
liant IieT'iilds of the splendour of a Syrian night. The beauteous 
hour and the sacred scene wero alike in unison with the heart of 
Tancred, softened and serious, lie luusi^d in fascinated reverie 
over the dazzling incident of the day. Wlio was this lady of Uo- 
lliany, who .seemed not unworthy to have followed Him who had 
made her abiding place so memorable ? Her beauty might have 
balHed the most ideal painter of tlie fair Hebrew saints. Uaifaclle 
liim.^elf could not have de.signed a brow of more delicate supre¬ 
macy. Her lofty but graeiims bearing’, tlio vigour of her clear, 
frank mind, lier earnestness,free from all ecstacy and Uinisy eiilhu- 
siasni, but founded in knowleilg'o and deep thought, and ever sus¬ 
tained by e.vact expression iwid ready argument, her sweet witty 
voice, (lie great and all-engaging theme on whicli slie was so eon-* 
tent to (liscour.se.and which seemed by right to belong to her—all 
these wero eireumstaiiccs wliieh wonderfully aftbclcd the imagina¬ 
tion of Tancred. 

He w.is lost in the empyrean of liigli abstr.actimi, his gaze appa¬ 
rently lived on the purple uuatntaius and the golden skies and tlie 
glittering ta'bs of earning night, wliieh yet in truth he never saw, 
vvlii'ii a repe.ited shout at lenglli roused lilm. It bade Iiim stand 
.aside on the narrow (ailh that winds roimd llio Woniit of Olives 
from Jerusalem to licthany, and let a coming hor.seniaii jiass. The 
hofseiiia.li w.as tlie young Eaiir wlio was a guest tlie niglil before 
in the divan of rie.ss(). Tlioiigh lialiited in the .Maniloiik dress, as 
if only the altendant of some great man, huge trow.sers and jacket 
of crimson cloth, a white turban, a shawl round kis waist holJiiTg 
his pistols and salire, tlio horse he rode was a Kochlaui of the 
higho.st breed. Hy him was a riimiiiig.footmiMi, holding his ijjir- 
gilly, to which Abe Emir freqiieutly applied his mouth as he rode. 
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Along. He shot a keen glance at Tancred as he passed by, and 
then throwing hjs tube to his attendant, he bounded on. 

In the uieantiuie, we must not forget the laily of Bethany after 
she so suddenly disappeiired from the kio.sk. Proceeding up her 
mountain gardui, wliich narrowed as she advanced, and attended 
by two feuiide slaves, who had been in waiting without the kiosk, 
she was soon in that hilly chink in which she had built her nest; a 
long, low i)avilion, with a shelving roof, and surrounded hy a Mara- 
cenie arcade; the whole i)ainted in fresco; a gnldeii j)attcni of 
flowing fancy on a white ground, if there were door or window, 
they Were entirely eoiiccoled hy the Winds which ajipeared to cover 
the whole surfaee of the building. iStcpi)iiig into the areade, the 
Lady entered the pavilion hy a side portal, which ojiened hy a secret 
spring, and which coiujuded her into a small conidur, and this 
ng.iin through two eluuiihers, in both of whieli were many females 
who nmlely snliilcd her as she pas.sed, without rising IVom their 
employiuenls. Then she entered a more capacious and ornate 
apartment. Its cu'iling, which deseribeil the horseshoe arch ol' the 
Sara,ecus, was eiierii.stid with that lioneycomh work whiclt is pi'cu- 
iiar to them, and which, in the present inst.inee. was of rose colour 
and silver. Mirrors were inserted in the cedar ])aiiels of tlu^ walls; 
a divan of ro.socoloureit silk siiriMiuided the. chamber, and on the 
ihiek soft carpet of many eolours, which nearly covered the Hour, 
were sever.d eu.diions suiToiiuding au aniiiioe marble tripod of 
wreathcil serpents. The lady, disemharrassiiig herself al’ her slip¬ 
pers, seated Iterself on the divitn in the fa hioii of her eonnlry; 
one of her attendants br<iught a lai-gc silver lamji, which diilused 
a delicious odour as well as a hiiiin.id light, and placed it on llie 
tripod; while the other, elapping her hands, a hand of hcantiful 
girls etitercd the room, hearing dishe.s of confectiou.try, plates of 
choice fruits, and vases of delicious slicruets. The lady, parlak- 
itig of some of thi'se, directed, after a short time, that they should 
he otl'cred to her imtitediule iittetiilaiits, who thereujiou kissed their 
hatids with a grave f.iee, and pressed them to their hciuts. Tueu 
one of the girls, leavitig the a)iailniout for a moment, rotnrued 
with a iiiirgilly of crystal, set by the most eunuing artists of Da¬ 
mascus, in a framework of golden filagree crusted ■with precious 
stones. She presented the flexible silver tube, tipped with amber, 
to the lady, who, waving her hand that the room should he cleared, 
smoked a confeciiou of roses and rare uut.s, while she listened to a 
volume read hy Biio of her maidens, who was seated by the silver 
lamp. 

JA'hile they werc’thiis emplv'yed, an oppo.S!te curlaiii to that by 
which they had entered was drawn aside, and a woaian adv.ineed, • 
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and wliispprod some words 1o the lady, who seemed to signify her 
assent. Immediately, a tall ne?;ro of Dong’ola, richly habited in 
a flowing crimson vest, and with a large silvericollar round his 
neck, entered the hall, and, after the usual .salutations of reve- 
ivnee to the lady, sjadee rariieslly in a low voice. ^The lady listened 
V, ith great attention, and thou, t.iking out her tablets from her 
girdle, she wrote a few words and gsive a leaf to the tall negro, 
wlu> bowed and retired. Thiwi she waved her hand, and the 
maiden who wa i^ri'ading’ closed her hoolc, rose, and, j)res.sing her 
hand to her heart. I’etired. 

It S'‘eined that the young I'hiiir had arrived at the pavilion, and 
prayed th.d. wiihonf a moment’s delay, he mieht speak with the 
Lady of lieih.iiiy. 

d’ho c’tfl.iiii was again withdrawn, a light step was he.ard. the 
young man who had ree< ntly pas-ed TaiU’red on the road to Joru < 
Salem he.iiiided into llir rooisi. 

“ Uow i.s the Ko-e of Sha;- Ui r” he e.velaimed. lie. threw him- 
sel'' lit !n‘r feet, an',! pri ssi d the Ir-ui ef her ganiient to his li|)S 
witii an ec-tiuy which it woui '. iiove been vliflie.ult for a hvstander 
to del iile wh iiier it wiw ■ iia., kery or entlinsiasni. or genuine feel¬ 
ing' wlii'di took a sportive air to veil a devotion wliiidi it eotild 
Slot eoi'ci'd, Mid whi' ii it eared nn* too graiely to intimate. 

•• All. l’'.ikrc,!e.. 11 said tlie liuly. “and when did you leaie the. 
T.loniitaiu r" 

“ 1 arriieil at derii-" ilem yest-rday by sunset; never did I want 
to sea you s'lioiieh. Tin' eon,ads have slopped in\ eivil 

war. wl.ieh eost iiia a, la'n.h^ed thousand piastres. We went down 
to IVaroiif iin.'l signed artieles of peace ; I thought it bc.st toallend 
to eseiijia sii-pieioii. 1 iowever, ihi'i'e is more stirring than you enn 
eo iei'iva: n.'icr h.id 1 such eomhinalioiis! First let me shortly 
t:'! loll wh'.it J lane done, llien what I wish you to do. I have 
iii.ide iiiiiiiaiise hit hut I am abo in a serape.’’ 

'i'hal, 1 lliiiik you always are," said the lady. 

“ Ibit you will .gvM me.oul of it. Hose of p'liaroii! You always 
da. brighie-.t and sweetest of friends! AVhat an aliianee is ours! 
I.lv iiiieiiiioii, your judgment—my eomhinallon.s, yeiir criticism. 
It must, cayv cii-rvlliiiig haforo it.” s 

•• I do net see that it Jias effected much hillierto,” said the 
lady. “However, give me your luountaiu news. What have yon 
doin' ?" 

“ III the first jilace,” .said Fakredeen, “ until jhis acetirsed itfitee 
intrigue of the foreign consuls, which will not la-t as long as the 
carnival, tlie .Mount.iiu was more troubled than ever, and the 
Fort'', hacki;d up Viy Sir Cannmg, is obstinate against aivy^tiuee 
of OUT bouse exercising the rule.” 
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“ Do you call tliat good nows ? ” 

“ It serves. In the first place it keeps my good uncle, tlic Emir 
Bescheer, and Lit' sons, prisoners at the Seven Towers. Now, I 
will tell you what I have done. I have sent to my uncle and 
offered him two hundred thousand piastre's a-ycar for his life and 
that of his sons, ft’ they will represent to the Porte that none hut 
a prince of the house of Shehaab can possibly pacify and ad¬ 
minister Lebanon, and that, to obtain this necessary end, they 
arc ready to resign their rights in favour of any other member of 
the family.” * ’ 

“What then?” said the Lady of Bethany, taking her nargilly 
from her mouth. 

“ Why then,” said Fakredeen, “ 1 mu by another agent working 
upon lliza Pacha to this effect—that of all the ininccs of the 
jgreat house of Shehaab, there is none so well ad.ipt(Hl to snjjport 
the interests of the Porte as .the Emir h'akredeen, and for liieso 
three ])rineip.al reasons: in the first place, beeans(! he is a prince 
of grcjit qualities-” 

“ Your proof of them to the vizir would be bolter than your 
assertion.'’ 

“ Exactly,” said Fakredeen. “ I jirove them by my second rea¬ 
son, which is a guarantee to his excellency of llie whole re¬ 
venue of the first year of my princedom, provided 1 receive the 
berat.” 

“ I can tell you something,” said the lady, “ lliza shakes a 
little, lie is too fond of first fruits, llis nomination will not be 
pojnilar.” 

“ Yes it wilt, when the divau takes into consideration the third 
reason for my ap])ointmcnt,'’ said the jnincc. “ Namely, that the 
Emir Fakredeen is the only jn-ince of the great house of Shehaab 
who is a good Mussulman.” 

“ You a good Mussulman ! Why, I thonght you had sent two 
months ago Archbishop hlurad to Paris, urging King Louis to 
.sn])port you, because, amongst other reasons, being a Christian 
jninee, you would defend the faith and privileges of the Maro- 
nites.’’ 

“ And devote myself, to France,” said Fakredeen. “It is very 
true, and an e.xccllcnt combination it is, if we could only bi ing it 
to bear, which I do not despair of, though affairs, which looked 
promising at Paris, have taken an unfortunate turn of late.” 

am very sorry for that,” said the lady, “for really, Fakrc- 
doen. of all your innumerable combinations, that did seem to me 
to he the most practical. I think it might have been worked. 
The Karonites are very powerful; the French nation i* inferested 
in^iem; they are the link between France and Syria; and you. 
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being a Christian prince as well as an emir of the most illustrious 
hnuso, with your intelligence anil such aid as we might give you, 
I think your prospects were, to say the least, fair 

“Why, as to being a Cliristian prince, Eva, you must remember 
I asjiiro to a dominion where 1 have to govern the Maroiiites who 
are Christians, the Metoualis who are Mahoraettftis, the Aiizareys 
who are Pagans, and the Druses who are nothing. As for myself, 
my house, as you well know, it^more ancient even than tliat of 
Otimian. Wo are literally descended from the standard-bearer of 
the Projihet, and my own es^ptes, a.^ well as of those of the Emir 
Besehcer, have been in our registered possession for nearly eight 
hundred years. Our ancestors became Christians to conciliate the 
Maronites. Now tell me: in Europe, an English or French prince 
who wants a throne, never hesitates to eliauge, his religion—why 
should 1 ho more nice ? 1 am of that jwligion which gives me a 
sceptre; and if a Frank ])rince adopts a new creed when he (puts 
Loudon or Paris, I cannot understand why mine may not change 
according to the j)art of the mountain through which 1 am passing. 
What is tli<! use of belonging to an old family unless to have the 
authority of an ancestor ready for any prejudice, religious or po¬ 
litical, which your combinations may reipiire ?” 

“Ah! Fakiedeen,” said the lady, shaking her head, “you have 
no sell’-respei i.” 

“ No Syrian has ; it won’t do for ns. You arc an Anibian; it 
will do for the de.scrt. ,Self-re.-i>ect, too, is a supers! ition of past 
centuries, an afiair of the crusades. It is not suited to these 
times ; it is much too arrogant, too s('lf-conceited, too egotistical. 
No one is important enough to have self-respect. Don’t you 
see ? ’’ 

“You boast of being a jirince inferior to none in the .anfhpiitv 
of your lineage, and, as I'ar as the. mere fact is concerned, you 
are justified in your boast. 1 cannot comprehend how one 
who I'eels this pride should deign to do anything tliat is not 
princely.’’ 

“Aprima;!” exclaimed l'’akredoeu. “Prinec^s go for nothing 
now—wilhoiit a loaii. (Jet me a loan, and then you turn the 
priueo into^a goveriniu'iit. That's file thing.” 

■■ You will never get a loan till you are Emir of Lcdianou,” said 
the lady. “ Ami you have shown me to-day that the only ellance 
you have is failing you, I'oj-, after all, I’aris was your hope. What 
has crossed you?” 

“ In the first place,” said Fakredecn, “ wBat can the French 
do? After liiiving let the Egyiitians he driven out, fortunately for 
me, for tlicir expulsion ruined ly Iniele, flie French will «iever 
take tli(iiuifiative in iSyria. All tliat I wanted of them w.i-t, that 
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they should not oppose Riza Pacha in his pomuiiition of me. But 
to secure liis success a finer move was i)ecos.sary. 80 I instructed 
Archbishop Murtid, whom they received very well at Paris, to 
open secret communications over the water with the English. II<! 
did so, and offered to cross and explain in detail to their ministers. 
I wished to assure them in Eondon that I was devoted to their 
interests ; and I meant to offer to let the Protestant missionaries 
establish them.selvcs in the mountain, so that Sir Conning should 
have received instructions to sup])ort my nomination by lliza. 
TJien you see, I should have had tlie Porte. England, and France. 
The game was won. Can you believe it ? liord Aberdeen enclosed 
my agent’s letter to Guizot. I was crushed.” 

“ And disgraced. You deserved it. You never will succeed. 
Intrigue will be your niiii, Fahredeen.” 

“Intrigue!” cxclainAd the imiuce, starting from the cushion 
jicnr the tripod, on which he sat, spciihing with groat iininial ion. 
and using', as was his custom, a superiiuity of exjiression, both ol' 
voice and hands and eye.s—“intrigne! It is life ! It is tiio only 
thing. How do you think Guizot and Abordoou got to he ministers 
without intrigue? Or lliza Pacini himself ? How do you think 
Mcliemet Ali got on ? I)o you believe Sir Canning nov'cr 
intrigues ? He would be recalled in a week if ho did not. Why, 
I have got om- of his spies in my castle at this momeni, and I 
make him wrilc homo for the English all that I wi.sh them not to 
believe. Intrigue! Why, England won India by infriguc. Do 
you tliink tbey are not intriguing in the Punjanb at this moment ? 
Intrigue has gained half the thrones of Europe: (frccce, France, 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Russia. If you wi.di to produce a 
result, you must make combinations; and you call combinations, 
Eva, intrigue 1 ” 

“ And this is the ser.ape tlmt you are in,” said the lady. *• I do 
• not see bow I can help you out of it.” 

“ Pardon ; this i,s not the scrape : and here comc.s the jioint 
on wbich I need your .aid, danglitcr of aJ,lionsand sheikhs! Ic.an 
extricate myself from the Paris dis.astcr, even turn it to account. 
1 have made an allfitncc with the Patriarch of the Lebanon, who 
manages affairs for the Emir Bescheer. The palri,arch hates 
Murad, whom you see I was to have made patriarch. 1 am to' 
declare the Archhishoi) an unauthorized agent, an adventure)', and 
my,lctlci' to be a forgery. The patriarch is to go to St.ambool, 
witlt,liis long whitejieard, and imt me right with Prance, through 
Dc Bourqueney, witli whom he has relations in favour of the Emir 
Bescheer; my uncle is to be thrown over; all the Mai'onitc chiefs 
are t» sign a declaration .supplicating the Porte to institute me; 
nay, the declaration is signed-” 
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“And the Druses? Will not this Maronite manifestation put 
you wrong with the Druses ? ” 

“ I live among the Druses, you see,” said Faitredcen, shaking 
his head, and looking with his glittering eye a thousand meanings. 
“The Druses love mo.* They know that I am one of them¬ 
selves. They will only think that I have made flic Maronites eat 
sand.” 

“ And what have you really done for the Maronites to gain aU 
this?” asked thg lady, quiidly. 

“ There it is,” said Fakraleeu, sjicaking in an affected whisper, 
“ the greatest stroke of .state th it ever entered the mind of a king 
without a kingdom, for I am re.solved that the mountain shall be 
a royally ! You rememher when Ihrahim Pacha laid his plans for 
disarming tlie Lohiinon, the JMaronites, urged by their priests, fell 
into the smire, while the Druses wiselj^wont with their musket^ 
and seiniitnrs, and lived awhile wi(h (he eagle and the antelope. 
Tiii.s has been sand to the Mmonite.s ever since. The Druses put 
their tongues in their cheek wlienever they meet, and treat them 
ns so many women. The Porte, of course, will do nothing for the 
’.Maronites; they evtii take ha-k tho-miiskot.s which they lent them 
for the insurrection. Well, as the Porte will not arm them, I 
have agreed to do it.” 

“Yon!” 

“ ”J'is done; at least the eanavan i s laden; we only want a guide. 
And this i.s why 1 am at .lerusalem. iSchoriff F.ffendi, who met 
me hei-.‘ yesterday, has got me five tliousand 1‘iuglish muskets, 
and 1 have arranged with jtiie lledoueeii of Zoalia to carry them 
to the mountain.” ^ 

“You have indeed Solomon’s signet, my dear Fakredeeu.” 

“ Would that 1 had ; for then I eould pay two liundred thousand 
piastres td tint Egyjiliau camel, Selieriff Kffendi, and he would 
giu; me up my mu.slvets, which now, like a true son of Eblis, he 
ohstir.ately retains.” 

“ And this is yonr .spraiic, Fukredeen. And how much liarc 
you towards the sum ?” 

“ Not a ])iastrc; nor do I pnp]) 0 .so I.shall ever see, until I make 
a gr( Ilf fkiaiieial i troke, so much of the sultan’s gold as is on one 
of tile gilt lialls of roses in your nargilly. My crojis are sold for 
next year, my ji wels are gone, my studs are to he broken up. 
'rin re is not a enr in the streets of Ueiroot of whom I hav^ not 
borrowed money. Riza Pacha is a sponge tliat woula dry the sea 
of (j.ililee.” 

“ It is a great thing to have gained the Patriarch of Lebanon,” 
said the hqly ; “ I always felt fhaf, us long as that man wassagainst 
you, the Marouites never could be depended on. And yet these 
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arms—after nil, they arc of no use, for you would not think of 
insurrection! ” 

“No; but they can quarrel with the Druses, and cut each 
other’s throats, and this will make the mountain more unmanage¬ 
able than ever, apd the English will have"no customers for their 
calicoes—don’t you sec! Eord Palmerston will arraign the minis¬ 
ter in the council—I shall pay off Aberdeen for enclosing the 
Archbishop’s letter to Guizot. Cambination upon combination! 
The calico merchants will call out for a prince of the house of 
iShehaab! lliza will propose me ; Bourqueney will not murmur, 
and Sir Canning, finding he, is in a mes.H, will sign a fine note of 
words about the peace of Europe and the prosperity of Lcbani^u, 
and ’tis finished.” 

“And my father —yon have seen him?” 

“ I have seen him,” siiij the young Emir, and he cast his eyes 
on the ground. 

“lie has done so much.” said Eva. 

“ Ask him to do more, l{o.so of Sharon,” said Fakredeen, like a 
child about to cry for a toy, and he threw himself on his knees 
before Eva, and kept kissing her robe. “Ask him to do more.” 
he repeated, in a sui)pressed tone of heart-rending cajolery, “he 
can refuse you nolhing. Ask him, ask him, Eva! 1 have no 
friend in the world but you; I am sc) disolale. A’ou h.ive always 
been my friend, my counsellor, my darling, »ny ruby, my pearl, 
my rose of Rocnabad! Ask him, Kv.i; never mind my faults—^j'ou 
know me by heart—only a.-k him! ” 

She shook her head. 

“Tell him that you are my si.ster,,that T am hi.s son, that I 
lore you so. that 1 love him so; tell him anything. Say that he 
ought to do it because I am a Hebrew.” 

“A wlait!” said Eva. 

“ A Hebrew; yes, a Hebrew. I am a Hebrew' by blood, and we 
all are by faith.” 

“'I'houson of a slave!” exclaimed the 'ady, “ Ihon mas{[Ucrade 
of humanity ! Christian or Mussulman, P.igan or Druse, thou 
mayest figure as; but spare niy race, Fakredeen—they are fal¬ 
len- ” 

“But not so base as I am. It may he true, but I love yon, 
Eva, :iud you love me, and if 1 had as many virtues as yourself, 
you could not lovc^mo more;—jierhaps loss. Women like to feel 
their,superiority: yoji are as clever as I am, and have more judg¬ 
ment; you are generous, and 1 am selfish ; hononrable, and I .am 
a villain; brave, and I jim a coward; rich, atid I am poor. Let 
that sttvisfy you, and do not tram)dc on the lallon;” amUPakredeen 
took her hand and bedewed it with liLs le-trs. ’ 
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“l)car Fakredeen,” said Eva, “ I thought you spoke in jest, as I 
did.” 

“ How can a man jest, who has to go through^what I endure!” 
said the young Emir, in a desponding tone, and still lying at her 
feet. “ O, iny more tha* sister, ’tis hell! The object I propose 
to myself would, with the greatest resources, he dlfiScult; and now 
I have none.” 

“lleliiiqui.sh it.” 

“ When I am young and ruined 1 When I have the two greatest 
stimulants in theVorld to action—Youth and Debt! No; such a 
combination is never to he thrown away. Any young prince ought 
to wn the Lebanon, but a young prince' in debt ought to conquer 
th world 1 ” and the Emir sprang from the floor, and began walk¬ 
ing about the apartment. 

“I think, Eva,” he said, after a momcjit’s pause, and speaking 
in his usual tone, “ I think you reidly might do something with 
your father; 1 look upon myself os his son; ho saved my life. 
And I am a Hebrew; I was nourished by your mother’s breast— 
her being flows in my veins; and independent of all that, my 
•ancestor was the standard-bearer of the Prophet, and the Prophet 
was the dt'scenci.rnt «)f Ishmael, and Ishmacl and Israel were 
brothers. I really think, between my undoubted Arabian origin 
and being your foster-brother, that 1 may be looked upon as a 
Jew, and that your father might do something for me.” 

“ Whatever my father will do, you and he must decide to¬ 
gether,” said Eva; ‘'after the result of my last interferenee, I 
promised my father that I never would sjjciik to him on your 
affairs again; and you know, therefore, that I cannot. You 
ought nut to urge me, Fakredeeu.” 

“ Ah! yon are angry with me,” he exclaimed, and again seated 
himself .at her feet. '• You were saying in your heart he is the 
most selfish of beings. It is true, 1 am. But 1 have glorious 
aspirations at least. I am not content to live like my fathers in a 
beautiful palace, .amid my woods and mountains, with Oo'dilani 
steeds, falcons that would pull down an eagle, and nargillies of 
rubies and emeralds. I want something more than troojts of 
be.autiful slaves, music and dances. I want Europe to talk of me. 
1 am weaned of he.aring of nothing but Ibrahim Pacha, Louis 
I’hilip]ie, and Palmerston. I, too, can make combinations; and I 
am of a better family than all three, for Ibrahim is a child^ of 
mud, a Bourbon is not equal to a Sheliaab, and Lord Palmerston 
only sits in the queen’s second chamber of council, as I well know 
from an Englishman who was at Bciroot, and with whom I have 
formed some political relations, of ■Which ]Tcrhaps some dap. you 
will heai^ ‘ 
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“ Well, we have arrived at a stage of your career, Fakrcdeen, 
in which no combination presents itself; I am powerless to assist 
you; my rcsourcjes, never very great, are quite exhausted.” 

“No,” said the Emir, “the game is yet to be won. Listen, 
Rose of Sharon, for this is really the point on which I came to 
hold counsel. 'A young English lord has an'ived at Jerusalem 
this week or ten’ days past; he is of the highest dignity, and rich 
enough to buy the grand bazaar of Damascus; he has letters of 
credit on your father’s house without any limit. No one can 
discover the object of his mission. I have shine suspicions; 
there is also a Fronch officer here who never speaks; 1 watch 
them both. The Englishman, I learnt this morning, is goiim to 
Mount Sinai. It is not a pilgrimage, because the Knglisrare 
really neither Jews nor Ohrislians, hut follow a sort of religion of 
their own, which is mau" every year by their bishojis, one of whom 
they hove sent to Jerusalem, in what they call a ])arliament, a 
college of imiflis—you understand. Now lend me that ear that 
is like an almond of Aleppo! 1 propose that one of the tribes 
that obey your grandfather shall make this Englishman iirisoner 
as he traverses the desert. You see? Ah! Rose'of ftharoitj 1 
am not yet heat; your Fakredoeii is not the baffled boy that, a 
few minutes ago, you looked as if you thought him. 1 defy Ibra¬ 
him, or the King of France, or I’alrnerston himself, to make a 
combination superior to this. What a ransom! Tlie English 
lord will jiay .Scherilf Efi'eiidi for his ten thousand muskets, and 
for their eouveyance to tljo mountain besides.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

In one of those civil broils at Damascus which preceded the fall 
of the Janissaries, an Emir of the house of fsheliaab, Vho lo.st liis 
life in the fray, had, in the midst of tlie eouvulsion, ]i]aced his 
infant son in the charge of the merchant licsso, a child most dear 
to him, not only because the babe was his hcii', but because, his 
wife, whom he pa.ssionately loved,—a heantiful lady of Antioch 
and of one of the old fauiilie.s of the counlryf,—had just sacriticud 
her life in giving birth to tlieir son. 

The wife of Besso placed the orjihan infant at her own breast, 
and the young Fakredeeu was hrouglit up in 01017 respect as a 
child of the house ; so that, for some time, fie looked upon the 
liltD Eva, who wa« three yoar.s yoiniger than himself, as his sister. 
When Fakredeen had attained an age of sufficient intelligence for 
■ the. occasion and the tircumspinccs, his re.d position was explained 
to Inin; but he was still too young .for the communication to effect 
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any change in his feelings, and the idea that Eva was not his 
sister only occasioned him sorrow, until Ids grief was forgotten 
when he found that the change made no difference in their lives or 
their love. 

Soon after the violent death of the father of Pakredeen, affairs 
had becoina more tranquil, and Besso had not neglected the inte¬ 
rests of his charge. The infant v/as heir to a hwge estate in the 
Lebanon; a line castle, an illimitable forest, and cultivated lands, 
whose produce, chiefly silk, afforded a revenue sufficient to main¬ 
tain tlie not incdnsiderahle state of a mountain prince. 

Wlien Pakredeen was about ten ycar-s of age, his relative the 
Emir Beseheer, who then excrcise.d a sovereign and acknowledged 
SB'ay over all tlic tr^s of the Lebanon, whatever their religion or 
race, signified his p^auro that his kinsman should bo edue.ated at 
bis court, in the company of bis sons. iSo Pakredeen, with many 
tears, quitted his happy home at Dauiaaciis, and proceeded to 
Beteddeen, the beautiful palace of bis uncle, sitnat(! among the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Beiroot. This was about the 
time that the Egyptians were effecting the conquest of Syria, and 
both the Emir Beschoer, the bead of the house of Sbebaab as well 
as Prince of the Idountaiu, and the great r.oimnercial confederation 
of tlic brotliors Besso, bad deelared in favour of tlie invader, and 
were mainly instrumental to the sueeess of Melieinet All. Poli¬ 
tical sympathy, and the feelings of mutual dependence which 
united the Emir Beseheer ami the merchant of Damascus, ren¬ 
dered the communications between the families .so froquont that it 
was not difficult for the family of Besso to cherish those senti¬ 
ments of affection which were strong and lively in the heart of the 
young Pakredeen, but which, under any circumsUnces, depend so 
much on sustained personal intercourse. Eva saw a great deal of 
her former Jsrother, and there subsisted between them a romantic 
friendship, lie Wiis their frequent guest at Damascus, and was 
]n-oiiil to siiovv her how he excelled iu his martial exerci.ses, how 
shill'nl he was with his falcon, and what horses of pure race he 
proudly rode. 

In the year ’30, Pakredeen being then fifteen years of age, the 
conmry entirely tran()nii, even if di.<eonteiited, occupied by a disci- 
pliiietl army of 80,000 men, cominamh’d by captains equal it was 
siip])ose(i to any conjuncture, the T^gyptians o|)enly encouraged by 
till' greatest, military nation of Eurojie, the Turks powerless, and 
only secretly susttiined by the countenance of the ambassador of 
the ^^e.ilUe^t goveniment that ever tottered in England—a govern- 
mont til,It liad publicly acknowledged tli.it it had forfeited the 
coiitidenee of the Pivrliaraent which yet it dill not dissolve; rfjery- 
tiiiiig hebig* thus in a slate of flush and affluent prosperity, and 
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both the house of Shchaab and the house of Besso feeling, each 
day more strongly, how discreet and how lucky they had been in 
the course which they had adopted—came the great Syrian crash! 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the policy pur¬ 
sued by the foreign minister of England,•with respect to the settle¬ 
ment of the Tifrkish Empire in 1840-41, none can, be permitted, 
by those, at least, competent to decide upon such questions, as to 
the ability with which that policy was accomplished. When we 
consider the position of the minister at home, not only deserted 
by Parliament, but abandoned by bis party and even forsaken by 
his colleagues; the military occupation of Syria by the Egyptians; 
the rabid demonstration*of France; that an accident of time or 
space, the delay of a mouth or the gathering of a storm, might 
alone have baffled all his combinations; it is difficult to fix upon a 
page in the history of th's country which records a superior instance 
‘ of moral intrepidity. The bold conception and the brilliant per¬ 
formance were worthy of Chatham; but the domestic difficulties 
with which Lord Palmerston had to struggle place the exploit 
beyond the happiest achievement of the elder Pitt. Throughout 
tile memorable conjuncture, Lord Palmerston, however, had one 
great advantage, which was invisible to the raillioil's; he was served 
by a most vigilant and able diplomacy. The superiority of his in¬ 
formation concerning the state of Syria to that furnished to the 
French minister was the real means by which he baffled the 
menaced legions of our neighbours. A timid Secretary of State 
in the position of Lord Palmerston, even with such advantages, 
might have faltered ; but the weapon was placed in the hands of 
one who did not shrink from its exercise, and the expulsion of the 
Egyptians from Turkey remains a great historic monument alike 
of diplomatic skill and administrative energy. 

The rout of the Egyptians was fatal to the Emir Bcschcer, and 
it seemed also, for a time, to the Damascus branch of the family 
of Besso. But in these days a great capitalist has deeper roots 
than a sovereign prince, milcsis he is very legitimate. The Prince 
of the Mountain and his sons were summoned from their luxurious 
and splendid Betcddecu to Constantinople, where they have ever 
since remained prisoners. Young Fakredeeu, the moment he 
heard of the fall of Acre, rode out with his falcon, as if for the 
pastime of a morning, and the moment he was out of sight made 
for the Desert, and never rested until he reached the tents of the 
children of liechab, where he placed himself under the protection 
of Cue grandfather tif Eva. As for the worthy merchant himself, 
having ships at his command, he contrived to escape with his wife 
and Jijs young daughter to Trieste, and ho remained in the Aus¬ 
trian dominions between three and four years. At length the 
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influence of Frince Metternich, animated by Sidonia, propitiated 
the Porte. Adam Beaso, after making: bis submission at Stam- 
bool, and satisfactorily explaining bis conduct ia Riza Pacha, 
returned to his country, not substantially injured in fortune, though 
the northern clime had robbed him of his Arabian wife; for his 
brothers, who, as far as politics were concerned, had ever kept in 
the shade) had managed affairs in the absence of the more promi¬ 
nent member of their house—and, in truth, the family of Besso 
were too rich to be long under a cloud. The Pacha of Damascus 
found his revenue fall very short without their interference; and 
as for the Divan, the Bessoes could always find a friend there if 
they chose. The awkwardness of the Syrian catastrophe was, that 
it was so sudden and so unexpected, that there was then no time 
for those satisfactory explanations which afterwards took place 
between Adam Besso and Riza. 

Though the situation of Besso remained, therefore, unchanged 
after the subsidence of the Syrian agitation, the same circumstance 
could not be predicated of the position of his foster-child. Pakre- 
deen possessed all the qualities of the genuine Syrian character in 
excess; vain, susceptiUle, endowed with a brilliant though frothy 
imagination, and a love of action so unrestrained that restlessness 
deprived it of energy, with so fine a taste that he was always capri¬ 
cious, and so ingenious that he seemed ever inconsistent. His 
ambition was as high as his apprehension was quick. He saw 
everything and understood everybody in a flash; and believed that 
everything that was said or done ought to be made to contribute to 
his fortunes. Educated in thp sweet order, and amid tho decorous 
virtues of the roof of Besso, Pakredeen, who, from his suscepti¬ 
bility, took the colour of his companions, even when ho thought 
they were his tools, had figured for ten years as a soft-b carted and 
somewhat timid child, dependent on kind words, and returning 
kindness with a ps»siouatc affection. * 

His change to the palace of his uncle developed his native qua¬ 
lities, which, under any accidents, could not 2 >erhaps have been 
long restrained, but which the circumstances of the times brought 
to light, and matured with a celerity peculiar to the East. The 
cliaractcr of .Pakredeen was formed amid the excitement of the 
Syrian invasion and its stirring consequences. At ten years of 
age, he was initiated in all the mysteries of political intrigue. 
His startling vivacity and the keen relish of his infant intelligence 
for all the passionate interests of men amused and sometimes dg-, 
lighted his uncle. Everything was spoken before him; he lived 
in the centre of intrigues which were to shake |hrones, and perhaps 
to form them.. He became habituated to the idea that everytlMg 
could be achieved by dexterity, and that there was no test of con- 
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dluit except success. To dissemble and to simolate; to conduct 
confident!^ negotiations with contending powers and parties at 
the same time to be ready to adopt any opinion and to possess 
none; to fall into the public humour of the moment, and to evade 
the impending ^astrophe; to look upon every man as a tool, and 
never to do anting which had not a definite though circuitous 
purpose;—these were his political accomplishments; and, while he 
recog^sed them as the best means of success, he found in their 
exercise excitement and delight. To be the centre of a maze of 
manoeuvres was his empyrean. He,was never without a resource. 

Stratagems came to him as naturally as fruit comes to a tree. 
He lived in a labyrinth of plans, and he rejoiced to involve some 
one in the perplexities which his magic touch could alone unravel. 
Pakredeen had no principle of any kind; he had not a prejudice; 
a little superstition, perhaps, like his postponing his journey because 
a hare crossed his path. Hut, as for life and conduct in general, 
forming his opinions from the great men of whom he had experi¬ 
ence, princes, pachas, and some others, and from the great trans¬ 
actions with which he was connected,—^he was convinced that all 
was a matter of force or fraud. Pakredeen preferred the latter, 
because it was more ingenious, and because he was of a kind and 
passionate temperament, loving beauty and the beautiful, apt to 
idealize everytliing, and of too exquisite a taste not to shrink with 
horror from an unnecessary massacre. 

Though it was his profession and liis pride to simulate and to 
dissemble, he had a native ingenuousness which was extremely awk¬ 
ward and very sur{)rising, for, the nioment he was intimate with 
you, he told you everything. Though he intended to make a person 
his tool, and often succeeded, such was his susceptibility, aud so 
strong were his sympathetic qualities, thdt he was perpetually, 
without being unaware of it, showing his cards..’ The victim 
thought himself safe, hut the teeming resources of Pakredeen 
were never wanting, tend some fresh and brilliant combination, as 
he styled it, often secured the prey wjiich so heedlessly he had 
nearly forfeited. Recklessness with him was a principle of action. 
He trusted always to his fertile expedients if he failed, and ran the 
risk in the meanwhile of paramount success—^the fortune of those 
who are entitled to be rash. With all his audacity, which was 
nearly equal to his craft, he hod no moral courage; and, if alfairs 
went wrong, and, from some accident, exhaustion of the nervous 
system, the weather, or some of those slight -causes which occa¬ 
sionally paralyse tke creative mind, he felt without a combination, 
he would begin to aj like a child, and was capable of any action, 
hod^ver base aud hunuliating, to extricate himself ^from the im¬ 
pending disaster. 
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Fakredeen had been too young to hare fatally eommitted him¬ 
self daring the Egyptian occupation. The momest he found that 
the Emir Bescheer and his sons were prisoners at Constimtinople, 
he returned to Syria, lived quietly at his own castle, affected popu¬ 
larity among the neighbouring chieftains, who ware pleased to see 
a Shehaab among them, and showed himself 0 % every occasion a 
most loyal subject of the Porte. At seventeen years of age, 
Fakredeen was at the head of u powerful party, and had opened 
relations with .the Divan. The Porte looked upon him with 
confidence, and although they intended, if possible, to govern 
Lebanon in future themselves, a young, prince of a great house, 
and a young prince so perfectly free from all disagreeable 
antecedents, was not to be treated lightly. All the leaders all 
the parties of the mountain frequented the castle of Fakredeen, 
and each secretly believed that the prince was his pupil and his * 
tool. There was not one of these men, grey though some of 
them were in years and craft, whom the innocent and ingenuous 
Fakredeen did not bend as a nose of wax, and, when Adam Besso 
returned to Syria in'’43, he found his foster-child by far the most 
considerable person m the country, and all parties amid thmr 
doubts and distractions looking up to him with hope and con¬ 
fidence. He was then nineteen years of age, and Eva was six¬ 
teen. Fakredeen came instantly to Damascus to welcome them, 
hugged Besso, wept like a child over his sister, sat up the whole 
night on the ten’oee of their house smoking his nargilly, and 
telling them all his secrets without the slightest reserve—the most 
shameful actions of his eaxeer as well as the most brillianf; and 
finally proposed to Besso to raise a loan for the Lebanon, ostensibly 
to promote the cultivation of mulberries, really to supply arms to 
the discontented population who were to make Fakredeen and 
Eva sovereigns of the Mountain. 

It will have been observed, that to supply the partially dis¬ 
armed tribes of the Mountain with weapcffis was still, though at 
intervals, the great project of Fakredeen, and to obtain the 
resull. in liis present destitution of resources involved him in end¬ 
less stratagems. His success would at the same time bind the 
tribes, already well affected to him, with unalterable devotion to a 
chief capable of such an undeniable act of sovereignty, and of course 
render them proportionately more efficient instruments in accom¬ 
plishing his purpose. It was the interest of Fakredeen that the'Le- 
banon should be powerful and disturbed. Besjio, who had ofteaibe- 
friended him, and who had frequently rescued him from the usurers 
of Beiroot and Sidon, lent a cold e&r to tl^ese suggestiems. The 
great merchant was not inclined again to embark in A poStical 
career, or pass another three or, four yeai's away from Ms Syrian 
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palaces aud gardens. He had seen the most powerful head that 
the East had produced for a century, backed by vast means, and 
after having apparently accomplished his purpose, ultimately recoil 
before the superstitious fears of Christepdom, lest any change in 
Syria should precipitate the solution of the great Eastern problem. 
He could not belipve that it was reserved for Fakredeen to succeed 
in that which had baffled Mehemct Ali. 

Eva took the more sanguine* view that becomes youth and 
woman. She had faith in Fakredeen. Though- his position was 
not as powerful as that of the great viceroy, it was, in her opinion, 
more legitimate. He seejned indicated as the natural ruler of the 
Mountain. She had faith, too, in his Arabian origin. With Eva, 
what is called society assumed the character of a continual struggle 
between Asia and the North. She dreaded the idea that, after 
•'having escaped the crusa'ders,’Syria should fall first under the pro¬ 
tection, and then the colonisation of some European power. A 
link was wanted in the chain of resistance which connected the 
ranges of Caucasus with the Atlas. She idealised her foster- 
brother into a hero, and saw his standard on Mount Lebanon, the 
beacon of the oriental races, like the spear of Shami or the pavi¬ 
lion of Abd el Kader. Eva had often influenced her father for the 
advantage of Fakredeen, but at last even Eva felt that she should 
sue in vain. 

A year before, involved in difficulties which it seemed no com¬ 
bination could control, and having nearly occasioned the occupa¬ 
tion of Syria by a imited French and English force, Fakredeen 
burst'ont a-crying like a little boy, and came whimpering to Eva, 
as if somebody had broken his toy or given him a beating. Then 
it was that Eva had obtained for him a final assistance from her 
father, the condition being, that this application should be the 
last. 

Eva had given him jewels, had interested other members of 
her family in his behalf, and effected for him a thousand services, 
which only a kind-hearted and quick-witted woman could devise. 
While Fakredeen plundered her without scruple and used her 
without remorse, he doted on her; he held her intellect in abso¬ 
lute reverence; a word from her guided him; a look.of displea¬ 
sure, and his heart ached. As long as he was under the influence' 
of her presence, he really had no will, scarcely an idea of his own. 
Her spoke only to elicit her feelings and opinions. He had a 
superstition that slie was born under a fortunate star, and that it 
was fatal to go counter to her. But the moment he was away, he 
would disobey, deceivq, and, jf necessary, betray her; loving her 
the same all the time. But what jvas to be expected from one 
whose impresaons were equally quick and vivid, who felt so much 
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for himself, and so much for others, that his life seemed a perpetual 
re-action between intense selfishness and morbid sensibilitjr? 

Had Fokredeen married Eva, the union mighif have given him 
some steadiness of character, or at least its semblance. The 
young Emir had greatly desired this alliance—^nftt for the moral 
purpose that w.e have intimated—not even from love of Eva, for he 
was totally insensible to domestic joys, but because he wished to 
connect himself with great caflitalists, and hoped to gain the 
Lebanon loan for a dower. But this alliance was quite out of the 
question. The hand of Eva was destined, according to the custom 
of the family, for her cousin, the eldest, son of Besso of Aleppo. 
The engagement had been entered into while she was at Vienna, 
and it was then agreed that the marriage should take place soon 
after she had completed her eighteenth year. The ceremonj was 
therefore at hand; it was to occur within a very few months. 

Accustomed from an early period of life to the contemplation of 
this union, it assumed in the eyes of Eva a character as natural as 
that of birth or death. It never entered her head to ask herself 
whether she liked or disliked it. It w.as one of those inevitable 
things of which we are always conscious, yet of which we never 
think, like the years of our life or the colour of our hair. Had 
lier destiny been in her own hands, it is very probable that she 
would not have shared it with Fakredeen, for she had never for an 
instant entertained the wish that there should be any change 
in the relations which subsisted between them. According to the 
custom of the country, it was to Besso that Fakredeen had ex¬ 
pressed his wishes and his liopes. The young Emir made liberal 
offers: his wife and children might follow any religion they 
pleased; nay, he W'as even ready to conform himself to any which 
they fixed upon. He attempted to dazzle Besso with the prospect 
of a Hebrew Prince of the Mountains. “ My daughter,” said the 
merchant, “ would certainly, under any circumstances, marry one 
of her own faith; but we need not say another word about it; she 
is betrothed, and has been' engaged for some years, to her cousin.” 

When Fakredeen, during his recent visit to Bethany, found that 
Eva, notwithstanding her Bedoueen blood, received his proposition 
for kidnapping a young English nobleman with the utmost alarm and 
oven horror, he immediately relinquished it, diverted her mind from 
the contemplation of a project, on her disapproval of which, notwith* 
standing Ids efforts at distraction, she seemed strangely to dwell, 
and finally presented her with a new and more iuiiocent schemd*in 
which he required her assistance. According to Fakredeen, his 
new English acquaintance at Beiroot whom he had before qug^d, 
was ready toossist him in the tulfilment of his contract, provided 
he could obtain sufficient time from Seberiff Effendi; and wbat he 
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wished Eva to do was persoaally to request the E^ptian merchant 
to ^rant time for this indulgence. This did not seem to Era an 
unreasonable favour for her foster-brother to obtain, though she 
could easily comprehend why his previous irregularities might 
render him an wnsuccessful suitor to his creditor. Glad that it 
was still in her power in some degree to assLst him, and thatliis 
present project was at least a Rannless one, Eva oft'erod the next 
day to repair to the city and sec Scberiff Effendi on his business. 
Pres^g her hand to his heart, and saluting he:') .with a thousand 
endearing names, the Emir quitted the Rose of Sharon with the 
tears in liis grateful eyes. 

Now the exact position of P.ikredeen was this: he had induced 
the Egypti.an mercliaut to execute the contract for him by an 
assurance that Bosso would be his security for the venture, 
altliough the peculiar nature of the transaction rendered it im¬ 
possible for Besso, in liis present delicate position, personally to 
interfere in it. To keep uj) appearances, Pakredeeii, with his 
usu.al audacious craft, had appointed Scheriff Effendi to meet him 
at Jerusalem, at the house of Be.sso^for the completion of tlie con¬ 
tract; and accordingly, on the afternoon of the day preceding his 
visit to Bethany, Pakredeen had arrived at Jerusalem without, 
money and without credit, in order to purchase arms for a 
province. 

The greatness of the conjuncture, the delightful climate, his 
sanguine temperament, eomhiued, however, to sustain him. As lie 
traversed his delicious mountains, with their terraces of mulberries, 
and olives, and vines, lounged occaskuially for a short time at the 
towns oil the coast, and looki'd in at some of his creditors to 
chatter charming delusions, or feel his way for a new combiiiation 
most necessary at this moment, hi.s blood was quick and bis br.aiii 
creative; and altliough ho had ridden nearly two hundred miles 
when he arrived at the “ Holy City,” ho was fresh and full of faith 
that “ something would turn up.” His Egyptian friend, awfully 
punctual, was the first figure that wolcoaied liim as ho entered the 
divan of Besso, where the young Emir remaiued in tlio position 
which we have described, smoking interminable uargillies while he 
revolved Ms affairs, until the conversation respecting fJic arrival of 
Tancred roused him from Ms brooding meditation. 

It was not difficult to avoid Scheriif Effendi for a while. The 
fdllowing morning, Pakredeen passed half a dozen hours at the 
baib, and then nwde Ms visit to Eva with the plot which h^d 
occurred to Mm the night before at the divan, and which had been 
mitred this day while they .were shampooing him. The moment 
that baffled, he again arrived at Jerusalem, lie sought his Egyptian 
merchant, and thus addressed Mm:—“ You see, Effendi, tliat you 
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must not talk on this business to Besso, nor can Bcsso talk to 
you about it.” 

« Good!” said the Effendi. 

“ But, if it be managed by another person to your satisfaction, 
it will be as well.” 

“ One grain is like another.” 

“ It will be managed by another person to your satisfaction.” 

“Good!” 

“ The Rose of Sharon is the same in this business as her father?” 

“ lie is a ruby and she is Ji pearl.” 

“ The Rose of Sharon will see you to-morrow about this business.” 

“Good!” 

“Tlic Rose of Sharon may ask you for time to settle everything; 
she has to communicate with other places. You have heard of 
such a city <as Aleppo?” 

“If Damascus be an eye, Aleppo is an ear.” 

“ Don’t trouble the Rose of Sharon, EiTendi, with any details if 
.she speaks to you; but be content with all she proposes. She will 
ask, pcrb.aps, for three months; women are nervous; they think 
robbers may seize th6 money on its way, or tlie key of the chest 
may not bo found when it is w.anted—yon understand ? Agree to 
what she projioscs; but, between ourselves, I will meet you at 
Gaza on the d.ay of the new moon, and it is finished.” 

“ Good.” 

Faithful to her promise, at an early hour of the morrow, Eva, 
wrapped in a huge and hooded Arab cloak, .so that her form could 
not in the slighte.<t degree ^e traced, her face covered with a black 
Arab mask, mounted her horse; her two female attendants, habited 
in the same manner, followed their mistress; before whom marched 
her janksary armed to the teeth, while four Arab grooms walked 
oil each side of the cav.alc.ade. In this way, tliey entered .leru- 
salem by the gate of Sion, and proceeded to the house of Besso. 
F.ikredeen watched her arrival. lie was in due time summoned to 
her presence, where he banned the success of her mission. 

“ Sclieriff Etfendi,” she said, “ lias .igrei’d to keeji the arms for 
three months, yon paying the usual rate of interest on the money. 
This is hutjiist. May your new'friend at Bciroot be more power¬ 
ful than I am, and as fiiitliful!” 

“ Beautiful Rose of^baroii! who can be like you! You Inspire 
me; you always do. I feel persuaded that I shall get the nioiiey 
long before the time has ebjised.” And, so saying, he bade Jlier 
farewell, to return, as he said, without loss of time to Beirout. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The dawn was about to break in a cloudless sky, when Tancred, 
accompanied by Baroni and two servants, all well armed and well 
mounted, and by llassan, a sheikh of the Jcllaheeu Bedoueens, tall 
and grave, with “a long spear tufted with ostrich feathers in his 
hand, his muskoi slung at his back, and a scimitar at his side, 
quitted Jerusalem by the gate of Bethlehem. 

If it were only to see the sun rise, or to become acquainted with 
nature at hours excluded from the experience of civilisation, it 
were worth while to be a traveller. 'There is something c-speeially 
in the hour that precedes a Syrian dawn, which invigorates the 
frame and elevates the spirit. One cannot help fancying that 
angels may Lave been resting on the mountain tops during the 
night—the air is so swpet and the earth so still. Nor, when it 
wakes, docs it wake to the maddening cares of Europe. The 
beauty of a patriarchal repose still lingers about its existence in 
spite of its degradaiiou. Notwithstanding all they have suffered 
daring the European development, the manners of the Asiatic; races 
generally are more in harmony with nature than the complicated 
convcntionali.sms which harass their fatal rival, a..d which have in¬ 
creased in exact proportion ns the Europeans have seceded from 
those Arabian and Syrian creeds that redeemed them from their 
primitive barbarism. 

But the light breaks, the rising beam falls on the gazelles still 
bounding on the hills of Judah, and gladdens the partridge which 
stilt calls among the ravines, as it did in the days of the prophets. 
About half-way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, Tancred and 
his companions halted at the tomb of Rachel: hero awaited them 
a chosen baud of twenty stout Jellahecns, the subjects of Sheikh 
Hassan, their escort through the wildernesses of Arabia I’etraja. 
The fringed and ribbed kerchief of the desert, which must be 
distinguished from the turban, and is w'oven by their own women 
from the hair of the camel, covered the heads of the Bedoueens; a 
short white gown, also of home manufacture, and very rude, with a 
belt of cords, completed, with slippers, their costume. 

Each man bore a musket and a dagger. 

It was Baroni who had made the arrangement with Sheikh 
Hassan. Baroni had long known him as a brave and faithful 
Arab. In general, these contracts with the Bedoueens for convoy 
through the desert are made by Franks through their respective 
corituls, but Tancrefi was not sorry to be saved from the necessity 
of such an application, as it would have excited the attention of 
Colqi'cl Brace, who pSssed his life at the British consulate, and 
who prob.i ly would have thought it. necessary to put on the uni- 
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form of the Bellamont yeomanry cavalry, and have attended the 
heir of Montacute to Mount Sinai. Tancred shuddered at the idea 
of the presence of such a being at such a placg; with his large 
ruddy face, his swaggering, swelteruig figure, his flourishing whis¬ 
kers, and his fat hands. 

It was the fifth mom after the visit of Tancred to Bethany, of 
which he had said nothing to Baroni, the only person at his com¬ 
mand who could afford or obtain any information as to the name 
and quality of her with whom he had there so singularly become 
acquainted. He was far froiji incurious on the subject; all that he 
had seen and all that he had heard at Bethany greatly interested 
him. But the reserve which ever controlled him, unless under 
the influence of great e.xcitemcnt, a reserve which was the result 
of pride and not of caution, would probably have checked any ex¬ 
pression of his wishes on this head, even had he not been under 
the influence of those feelings which now absorbed him. A human 
being, animated by the hope, almost by the conviction, that a ce¬ 
lestial communication is impending over his destiny, moves in a 
supernal sjdicre, which no earthly consideration can enter. The 
long musings of his foyage had been succeeded on the part of 
Tancred, since his arrival in the Holy Land, by one unbroken pud 
impassioned reverie, heightened, not disturbed, by frequent and 
solitary prayer, by habitual fasts, and by those exciting conferences 
witli Alonzo Lara, in which he had struggled to penetrate the 
great Asian mystery, reserved however, if indeed ever expounded, 
for a longer initiation than had yet been proved by the son of the 
English noble. , 

After a week of solitary preparation, during which he had inter¬ 
changed no word, and maintained an abstinence which might have 
rivalled an old eremite of Eugedi, Tancred had kneeled before that 
empty sepuichre of the divine Prince of the house of David, for 
which his ancestor, Tancred do Montacute, six hundred years be¬ 
fore, had struggled with those followers of Mahound, who, to the 
consternation and pei’plc^ity of Christendom, continued to retain 
it. Christendom cares nothing for that tomb now, has indeed 
forgotten its own name, and calls itself enlightened Europe. But 
enlightened^ Europe is not happy. Its existence is a fever, which 
it calls Progress. Progress to what ? 

The youthful votary, during his vigils at the sacred tomb, Inid 
received solace but not inspiration. No voice from heaven l\)wl 
yet sounded, but his spirit was filled with the sanctity of the plsyje, 
and he returned tdl his cell to prepare for fresh pilgrimages. 

One day, in conference with Lara, the Spanish Prior had let 
drop these words—“ Sinai led to Calvary: it may be wise to‘»ace 
your steps from Calvary to Shiai.” 
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At this moment, Tancred and his escort are in sight of Beth¬ 
lehem, with the population of a village but the walls of a town, 
situate on an enjinenoe overlooking a valley, which seems fertile 
after passing the stony plain of Rephaim. The first beams of the 
sun, too, were rising from the mountains of Arabia and resting on 
the noble convent of the Nativity. 

From Bethlehem to Hebron, Canaan is still a land of milk and 
honey, though not so rich and picturesque as in the great expanse 
of Palestine to the north of the Holy City. Thq beauty and the 
abundance of the promised land may,still be found in Samaria and 
Galilee; in the magni^ent plains of Esdraelon, Zabuloii, and 
Gennesareth; and ever by the gushing waters of the bowery 
Jordan. 

About an hour after leaving Bethlehem, in a secluded valley, is 
one of the few remaining: public works of the great Hebrew Kings. 
It is in every respect worthy of them. 1 speak of those colossal 
reservoirs cut out of the native rock .and fed by a single s])ring, dis¬ 
charging their waters into an aqueduct of perforated stone, which, 
until a comparatively very recent period, still conveyed them to 
Jerusalem. They arc three in number, ot ’varying lengths from 
five to six hundred feet, and almost as broad; their depth still un¬ 
discovered. They communicate with each other, so that the 
water of the uppermost reservoir, flowing through the interme¬ 
diate one, reached the third, which led the aqueduct. They are 
lined with a hard cement like that which coats the pyramids, and 
■which remains uninjured; and it apjn'ars that hanging gardens 
once sm-rounded them. The Arabs still call lliesc reservoirs the 
pools of Solomon, nor is there any reason to doubt the tradition. 
Tradition, perhaps often more faithful than written documents, is 
a sure and almost infallible guid(‘ in the minds of tlio people where 
there has been no complicated vai-iety of historic iiicideuts to con¬ 
fuse and break the chain of memory; where their rare revolutions 
have consisted of an eruption once in a thousand years into the 
cultivated world; where soeiely has iie’'er been broken up, but 
their domestic manners have remained the same; where, too, they 
revere truth, and are rigid in its oral delivery, since that is Ihcir 
only means of disseminating knowledge. 

There is no reason to doubt that these reservoirs were the works 
of Solomon. This secluded valley, then, was once the scene of his 
inngin.itivc and delicious life. Here svere liLs pleasure gardens ; 
thqso slopes wore covered with his fantastic terraces, and the 
high places glittered with his pavilions. Tlie Kiuntain that sup¬ 
plied these treasured waters was perhaps the “ sciilcd fountain,” to 
whifih he compared his bride; and here was the garden palace 
where the charming Queen of Sheba vainly expected to pose tlie 
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wisdom of Israel, as she held at a distance before the most dexte¬ 
rous of men the two garlands of flowers, alike in form and colour 
and asked the great king, before his trembling ^urt, to decide 
which of the wreaths was the real one. 

They are gone, they are vanished—^these deed% of beauty and 
these words of wit! The bright and glorious gardens of the tiaraed 
poet and the royal sage, that once echoed with Ms lyric voice, or 
with the startling truths of his pregnant aphorisms, end in this 
wild and solitary valley, in which with folded arms and musing eye 
of long abstraction, Tancred,halts in his ardent pilgrimage, nor 
can refrain from asking himself, “ Can it then be true that all is 
Vanity?” 

Why—^what—^is this desolation ? Why are there no morn kings, 
whose words are the treasured wisdom of countless ages and the 
mention of whose name to this moment tlu'ills the heart of the Oii- 
oiital, from the waves of the midland ocean to the broad rivers of 
the furthest Ind? Why are there no longer bright-witted queens 
to slej) out of their Arabian palaces and pay visits to the gorgeous 
“ house of the forest of Lebanon,” or to where Baalbec, or Tadmor 
in the vvilderiioss, rose'bii those plains now strewn with the superb 
relies oi’their inimitable magnificence? 

And yet some flat-nosed Frank, full of bustle and puffed up 
with self-conceit,—a race spawned perhaps in the morasses of some 
ISloi'thorn forest hardly yet cleared,—talks of Progress! Progress 
to what, and from whence ? Amid empires shrivelled into deserts, 
amid the wrecks of great cities, a single column or obelisk of 
■v^hich nations import for tltp prime oniameut of their mud-huilt 
capitals, amid arts forgotten, commerce aimihilated, fragmentary 
literatures and populations destroyed, the European talks of pro¬ 
gress, because, by an ingenious application of some scientific ac¬ 
quirements, he has established a society which has mistaken com¬ 
fort for civilisation. 

The soft beam of the declining sun fell upon a serene landscape; 
gcuile undulations covered with rich shrubs or highly cultivated; 
eoniffiolds and olive groves; sometimes numerous flocks; and 
then vineyards fortified with walls and with watch-towers, as in 
the time of JIavid, whose city Tancred was ajiproachiiig. Hebron, 
too, w'as the home of the groat Sheikh Abraham; and the Arabs 
liero possess his tomb, which no Christian is permitted to visit. 
It is strange and touching, that the children of Ishmael shojild 
have treated the Jjiame and memory of the Sheikh Abraham tyith 
so much reverence and affection. But the circumstance that he 
was the friend of Allah appears with theni entirely to have out¬ 
weighed thu recollection of hij harsh treatment of their great^ro- 
genitor. Hebron lias even lost with them its ancient Judman name, 
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and they always call it, in honour of the tomb of the Sheikh, the 
“ City of the Friend.” 

About an hoi^r after Hebron, in a fair pasture, and near an olive 
gi'ove. Tailored pitched his tent, prepared on the morrow to quit 
the Land of Premise, and approach that “ great and terrible wilder¬ 
ness where there was no water.” 

“ The childreft of Israel,” as they were called according to the 
custom then and now universally prevalent among the Arabian 
tribes—as, for example, the Beni Kahtan, Beni dCclb, Beni Salem, 
Beni Sobh, Beni (iliamed, Beni Sejdan, Beni Ali, Beni llateym, 
all adopting for their description the name of their founder—the 
“children of Israel” wore originally a tribe of Arabia Petraia. 
Under the guidance of sheikhs of great ability, tliey emerged 
from their stony wilderness and settled on the Syrian border. 

But they could not imiintain themselves against the disciplined 
nations of Palestine, and they fell back to their desert, which they 
found intolerable. Like some of the Bedoueen tribes of modern 
times in the rocky wastes contiguous to the lied Sea, they were 
unable to rc.sist the temptations of the Egyptian cities; they left 
their free but distressful wilderness, and became Fellaheen. The 
Pharaohs, however, made them pay for their ready means of sus¬ 
tenance, as Mehemct Ali has made the Arabs of our days who 
have quitted the desert to cat the harvests of the Nile. They 
enslaved them, and worked them as beasts of burden. But this 
was not to be long borne by a race whose chiefs in the early ages 
had been fivvoured by Jehovah; the Patriarch Emirs, who, issuing 
from the Caucasian cradle of the gr^eat races, spread over the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and disseminated their illustrious seed 
throughout the Arabian wilderness. Their fiery imaginations 
brooded over the great traditions of their tribe, and at length 
there arose among them one of those men whose e.vlstence is an 
epoch in the history of human nature: a great creative spirit and 
organising mind, in whom the faculties of conception and of action 
are equally balanced and possessed in the.highest degree; in every 
respect a man of the complete Cauca.siau model, and almost as 
perfect as Adam when he was just finished and placed in Eden. 

But Jehovah recognised in Moses a human instrument too rare 
merely to be entrusted with the redemption of an Arabian tribe’ 
from a state of Fellaheen to Bedoueen e.xistence. And, therefore, 
he,was summoned to be the organ of an eternal revelation of the 
Divine will, and his tribe wore appointed to he the hereditary 
ministers of that mighty and mysterious dispensation. 

It is to be noted, although the Omnipotent Creator might have 
fouiri, had it pleased him, in the .humblest of his creations, an 
efilcient agent for his purpose, however difficult and sublime, that 
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Divine Majesty has never thought fit to communicate except with 
liumnn beings of the very higliest powers. They are always men 
who have manifested an extraordinaiy aptitude fpr great affairs, 
and the possession of a fervent and commanding genius. They 
are great legislators, or great warriors, or great poets, or orators 
of the most vehement and impassioned spirit. Such were Moses, 
Joshua, the heroic youth of Hebron, and his magnificent son; 
such, too, was Isaiah, a man, humanly speaking, not inferior to 
Demosthenes, and.rtruggling for a similar and as beautiful a cause, 
the independence of a small stafe, eminent for its intellectual power, 
against the barbarian grandeur of a military empire. All the 
great tilings have been done by the little nations. It is the Jord.an 
and the Ilyssus that have civilised the modern races. An Arabian 
trilie, a clan of the iEgcan, have been the promulgators of all our 
knowledge; and we should never have heard of the Pharaohs, of 
Babylon the great and Nineveh the superb, of Cyrus and of 
Xerxes, had not it been for Athens and Jerusalem. 

Taiicrcd rose with the sun from his encampment at Hebron, to 
traverse, probably, the same route pursued by the spies wlien they 
entered the Taind of Pfbmise. The transition from C.anaan to the 
stony Araliia is not abrupt. A range of hills separates Palestine 
from a higli but level country similar to the Syrian desert, sandy 
in some places, but covered in all with grass and shrubs; a vast 
expanse of downs. Gradually the lierbage disappears, and the 
shrubs are only found tufting the ridgy tops of low undulating 
sandhills. Soon the sand becomes stony, and no trace of vege¬ 
tation is over visible excepUng occasionally some thorny plant. 
Then comes a land which alternates,between plains of sand and 
dull ranges of monotonous hills covered with loose flints; some¬ 
times tlie pilgrim winds his way through their dull ravines, some¬ 
times he mounts the heights and beholib a prospect of interminable 
desolation. 

For three nights had Tancred encamped in this wilderness, 
halting at some spot where they could find some desert shrubs that 
might serve as food for the camels and fuel for themselves. His 
tent was soon pitched, the night fires soon crackling, and himself 
seated at omj with the Sheikh and Baroni, he beheld with interest 
and amusement the picturesque and flashmg groups around him. 
Their fare was scant and simple: bread baked upon the spot, the 
dried tongue of a gazelle, the coffee of the neighbouring Mocha, 
and the pipe that ckcr consoles, if indeed the traveller, whatever 
his hardships, comd need any sustenance but his own high 
thoughts in such a scene, canopied, top, by tl\p most beautiful sky 
and the most delicious climate ip the world. 

They were in the vicinity of Mount Seir; on the morrow they 
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■were to commence the passage of the lofty range which stretches 
on to Sinai. The Sheikh, who had a feud with a neighbouring 
tribe, and had been anxious and vigilant while they crossed the 
open country, riding on with an advanced guard before his charge, 
reconnoitring from sandhill to sandhill, often creeping up and 
lying on his breast, so as not to be visible to the enemy, congra¬ 
tulated Tancred that all imminent danger was past. 

“ Not that I am afraid of them,” said Uassau, proudly, “ but 
we must kill them or they will kill us.” llassan, though Sheikh 
of his own immediate family and followers, was dependent ou the 
great Sheikh of the Jellaheen tribe, and was bound to obey his 
commands in case the complete clan were summoned to congregate 
in any particular part of the desert. 

On the morrow they commenced their passage of the moun¬ 
tains, and, after clearing several ranges, found themselves two 
hours after noon in a defile so strangely beautiful, that to behold 
it would alone have repaid all the exertions and perils of the 
expedition. It was formed by precipitous rocks of a ])icture.snuc 
shape and of great height, and of colours so brilliant and so 
blended that to imagine them you must fancy the richest sunset 
you have ever ■witnessed, and that would be inferior, from the 
inevitable defect of its fleeting character. Here the tints, some¬ 
times vivid, sometimes shadowed down, were always eipially fair : 
light blue heights, streaked, perhaps, with scarlet and shaded off 
to lilac or purple; a cleft of bright orange; a broad peach-coloured 
expanse, veined in delicate circles and wavy lines of exquisite 
grace; sometimes yellow and purple ijtripes; sometimes an isolated 
steep of every hue flaming in the suu, and then, like a youug 
queen on a gorgeous throne, from a vast rock of crimson and 
gold rose a milk-white summit. The frequent fissures of this 
defile were filled with rich woods of oleander and shrubs of every 
shade of green, from wliicli rose acacia, and other trees unknown 
to Taiicred. Over all this was a deep and cloudless sky, and 
tlu’ough it a path winding amid a natural shrubbery, wliich princes 
would have built colossal con.servatories to preserve. 

“ ’Tis a scene of enchantment that has risen to mock us in the 
middle of tlie desert,” exclaimed the enraptured pilgrim—surely 
it must vanish even as wo gaze 1” 

About half-way up the defile, when they had traversed it for 
rbout a quarter of an liour. Sheikh Hassan suddenly galloped 
forward and hurlqd his spear with great force%t au isolated crag, 
the base of which was covered with oleanders, and then looking 
hack he shouted to jhis companions. Taucred and the foremost 
hurried up to him. 

“ Here are tracks of horses and camels that have entered the 
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valley tliTis far and not passed through it. They are fresh; let all 
be prepared.” 

“We are twenty-five men well armed,” said Baroni. “It is 
not the T^ahas that will attack such a band.” 

« ffor are they the Gherashi or the Mezeines,” jaid the Sheikh, 
“ for we know what they are after, and we are brothers.” 

“ They must be Alouins,” said an Arab. 

At this moment the little caravan was apparently land-locked, 
the defile again winding, but presently it became quite straight, 
and its termination was visible, though at a considerable distance. 

“ I see horsemen,” said the Sheikh; “ several of them advance; 
they arc not Alouins.” 

lie rode forward to meet them, accompanied by Tancred and 
Baroni. 

“ Salaam,” said the Sheikh, “ how is it ? ” and then he added, 
aside to Baroni, “ They are str.angers; why are they here ?” 

“Aleikoum! We know where you come from,” was the reply 
of one of the horsemen. “ Is that the brother of the Queen of 
the English ? Let him ride with ns, and you may go on in peace.” 

“ He is my brother,’* said Sheikh Hassan, “ and the brother of 
all here. There is no feud between us. Who are you?” 

“ Wo are children of Jethro, and the great Sheikh ha.s sent ns 
a long way to give you siilaam. Your desert here is not fit for 
the camel that your prophet cursed. Come, let us fipish our 
business, for we wish to see a place where there are palm 
trees.” 

“ Are these children of Eldis ? ” said Sheikh Hassan to Baroni. 

“ It is the day of judgment,” said Baroni, looking pale, “such 
a thiug has not happened in my time. I am lost.” 

“ What do these people say ? ” inquired Tancred. 

“ Tliere ft but one Ood,” said Sheikh Ilassan, whose men had 
now rea<died him, “ and Mahomet is his prophet. Stand aside, 
sons of Eblis, or you shall bite the earth wliich curses you 1 ” 

A wild shout from every height of the defile was the answer. 
They looked up, they looked round; the crest of every steep was 
covered with armed*Arabs, each man with his musket levelled. 

“ My lorjl,” said Baroni, “ there is something hidden in all this. 
This is not an ordin.ary desert foray. You are known, and this 
tribe comes from a distance to plunder you;” and then he rapidly 
detailed what had already passed. ^ 

“ What is yourMbree, son.s of Eblis?” said the Sheikh to the 
horsemen. 

“ Count your men, and your muskets, and your swords, and 
your horsesj and your cameLs ^ and if they were all double, •*hey 
would not be our force. Our great Sheikh would have come in 
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person with ten thousand men, were not your wilderness here fit 
only for Giaours.” 

“ Tell the yo;|ng chief,” said the Sheikh to Baroni, “ that I am 
his brother, and will shed the last drop of my blood in his service, 
as I am bound *0 do, as much as he is bound to give me ton thou¬ 
sand piastres for the journey, and ask him what he wishes ?” 

“Demand to know distinctly what these men want,” said Tan- 
cred to Baroni, who then conferred with them. 

“ They want your lordship,” said Baroni, “ wlmm they call the 
brother of the Queen of the Englislj; their business is clearly to 
earry you to their great Sheikh who will release you for a large 
ransom.” 

“And they have no feud with the JclJaheens ?” 

“ None; they are strangers; they come from a distance for this 
purpose; nor can it be sloubted that this jdan has been concocted 
at Jerusalem.” 

“ Our position I fear is fatal in this defile,” said Tancred, “ it is 
bitter to be the cause of exposing so many brave men to almost 
inevitable slaughter.” 

“ Tell them, Baroni, that I am not the bt bther of the Queen of 
the English; that they are ridiculously misled, and that their aim 
is hopeless, for all that will be ransomed will be my corjwe.” 

Sheikh llassau sat on his horse like a statue, with his spear in 
his hand and his eye on his enemy; Baroni, advancing to the 
sti'ange horsemen, who were in position about ten yards from 
Tancred and his guardian, was soon engaged in animated conver¬ 
sation. He did all that an able diploipatist could cifcct; told lies 
with admirable grace, and made a hundred propositions that did 
not commit his principal. He assured them very heartily that 
Tancred was not the brother of the Queen of the English; that he 
was only a young Sheikh, whose father was alive, and ih posses.sion 
of all the flocks and herJ.s, camels and horses; that he had quar¬ 
relled with his father; that his father, perliaps, would not be sorry 
if he were got rid of, and would not give a hundred piastres to .save 
his life. Then he offered, if he would let Tancred piiss, himself to 
go with them as prisoner to their great Sheikff, and even proposed 
llassan and half his men for additional hostages, whilst some just 
and equitable arrangement could be effected. All, however, was 
in vain. The enemy had.no discretion; dead or alive, the young 
Englishman must be carried to their chief. 

“ I can do nothing,” said Baroni, returning “ there is some¬ 
thing in all this which I do not understand. It lias never happen¬ 
ed in my time.” 

“ There is, then, but one course^ to bo taken,” said Tancred; 
“ we must charge through the defile. At any rate we shall have 
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the satisfaction of dying like men. Let us each fix on our oppo¬ 
nent. That audacious-looking Arab in a red kefia shall be my 
victim or my destroyer. Speak to the Sheikh, and tell him to 
prepare his men. Freeman and Trueman,” said I'ancred, looking 
round to his English servants, “we are in extreme peril; I took 
you from your homes; if we outlive this day, and return to Mon- 
tacute, you shall live ou your own land.” 

“ Never mind us, my lord: if it worn’t for those rocks we would 
beat these niggers.” 

“Are you all ready?” said Tancred to Baroni. 

“We are all ready.” 

“ Then I commend my soul to Jesus dhrist, and to the God of 
Sinai, in whose cause I perish.” So saying, Tancred shot the 
Arab in the red kefia through the head, and with his remaining 
pistol disabled another of the enemy. This he did, while he and 
his band were charging, so suddenly and so boldly, that those im¬ 
mediately opposed to them were scattered. There was a con¬ 
tinuous volley, however, from every part of the defile, and the 
scene was so involved in smoke that it was impossible for Tancred 
to sec a yard around Wm ; still he galloped on and felt conscious 
that be had companions, though the shouting was so great that it 
was impossible to communicate. The smoke suddenly drifting, 
Tancred caught a glimpse of his position; he was at the mouth of 
the defile, followed by sevcr.al of his men, whom he had not time 
to distinguish, and awaited by imiumerablc foes. 

“Let us sell our lives dearly!” was all that he could exclaim. 
His sword fell from his wounded arm; his horse stabbed under- 
ncath, sank with him to the gi'ound. He was overpowered and 
bound. “ Every drop of his blood,” exclaimed the leader of the 
strange Arabs, “ is worth ten thousand piastres.” 


BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I, 

“Where is Besso?” said Barizy of the Tower, as the Consul 
Pasc^ualigo entered the divan of the merchant, about ten days after 
the departure of Tancred from Jerusalem for Mount Siuai. 

“ Where is BesstV I have already smoked two chibouques, an'd 
no one has entered except yourself. I suppose you have heard 
the news?” 

“ Who has*not ? It is in every one’s mouth.” 


12 
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“ What hare yon heard?” asked Barizy of the Tower, with an 
air of malieions curiosity. 

“Some tMng| that -everybody knows,” replied Pasqualig'o, 
“ and some things that nobody knows.” 

“Hah, hah!”-said Barizy of the Tower, pricking up his ears 
and preparing for one of those diplomatic encounters of mutual 
pumping, in wbi(5i he and his rival were practised, “ I suppose you 
have seen somebody, eh ?” . 

“ Somebody has been seen,” replied Pasqualjgo; and then he 
busied himself with his pipe, just arrived. 

“But nobody has seen somebody who was on the spot?” said 
Barizy. * 

“ It depends upon what you mean by the spot,”replied Pnstjualigo. 

“ Your information is second-hand,” observed Barizy. 

“But you acknowledge it is correct?” said Pasqualigo, more 
eagerly. 

“ It depends upon whether your friend was present-” and 

here Barizy hesitated. 

“ It does,” said Pasqualigo. 

“ Then he was present ?” said Barizy. 

“ He was.” 

“ Then he knows,” said Barizy, eagerly, “ whether the young 
Englisli prince was murdered intentionally or by h.izard.” 

“A—h,” said Pasqualigo, whom not the slightest rumour of the 
affair had yet reached, “ that is a great question.” 

“ But everything depends upon it,” said Barizy. “ If he was 
killed accidentally, there will be negotiations, but the business will 
be compromised; the English want Cyprus, and they will take it 
as compensation. If it is an affair of malice prepense, there will 
be war, for the laws of England require war if blood royal be 
spilt.” 

The Consul Pasqualigo looked very grave; then, withdrawing 
his lips for a moment from his amber month-piece, he observed, 
“It is a crisis.” 

“ It will be a crisis,” said Barizy of the Tower, excited by find¬ 
ing his rival a listener, “ but not for a long time. The crisis has 
not commenced. The first question is: to whom docs the desert 
belong; to the Porte or to the Viceroy ?” 

“ It depends upon what part of the de.sert is in question,” s.sid 
Pjisqualigo. 

Of course the part where it took place, tl say the Arabian 
Desert belongs to‘the Viceroy; my cousin, Barizy of the Gate, 
says ‘ No, it belongs to the Porte.’ Raphael Tafna says it belongs 
to ..either. The Beffoueens’arc independent.” 

“But they arc not recognised,” said the Consul Pasqualigo. 
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“Without a diplomatie existence, they are nullities. England will 
hold all the recognised powers in the vicipity responsible. You 
will see! The murder of an English prince, und^ such eircum- 
stauces too, will not pass Unavenged. The whole pf the Turkish 
garrison of the city will march out directly into the desert.” 

“ The Arabs care shroff for your Turkish garrison of the city,'’ 
said Barizy, with great derision. , 

“ They are eight hundred strong,” said Pasqualigo. 

“Eight hundred weak you mean. No, as Bapbael Tafna was 
saying, when Mehemct Ali vfas master, the tribes were quiet 
enough. But the Turks could never majfage the Arabs even in 
their best days. If the Pacha of Damascus were to go himself, 
the Bedoueens would unveil his harem while he was smoking his 
iiargUly.” 

“ Then England will call upon the Egyptians,” said the Consul. 

“ Hah! ” said Barizy of the Tower, “ have I got you at last ? 
Now comes your crisis, I grant you. The English wiU send a sliip 
of war with a protocol, and one of their lords who is a saUor: 
that is the way. Theytwill call upon the pacha to exterminate 
the tribe who have murdered the brother of their Queen; the 
j)aclia will reply, that when he was in Syria the brothers of Queens 
were never munlered, and put the protocol in his turban. This 
will never satisfy I’almerston, he will order-” 

“ I’almerston has nothing to do with it,” scrcamod out Pasqua- 
ligo; “be is no longer Reis Effendi; he is in exile; he is governor 
of the Isle of Wight.” 

“ Do you think I do not know that ?” said Barizy of the Tower; 
“but he will be recalled for this purpose. The English will not 
go to war in Syria without Palmerston. Palmerston will have 
the command of the fleet as well as of the army, that no one shall 
say ‘ No’ when he says ‘ Yes.’ The English will not do the busi¬ 
ness of the Turks again for nothing. They will take this city; they 
will keep it. They want a new market for their cottons. Mark 
me: England will never bo satisfied till the people of Jerusalem 
wear calico turbans.” 

Let us inquire also with Barizy of the Tower, where was 
Be--so? Alonfl, in his private chamber, agitated and troubled, 
awaiting the return of his daughter from the bath; and even now, 
the arrival may be heard of herself and her attendants in the inner 
court. 

“ You want me, my rather ?” said Eva, as she’ entered. “ Ah! 
you are disturbed! What has happened?” 

“The tenth plague of Pharaoh, my thild,”Replied Besso,in 3 
tone of great texation. “ Sinco'the expulsion of Ibrahim, there 
has been nothing which has crossed me so much.” 
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“Fakredeen ?” 

“No, no; ’tis nothing to do with him, poor boy; but of one as 
young, and whose interests, though I know him not, scarcely less 
concern me.” « 

“You know him not! 'tis not then my cousin. You perplex 
me, my father. ‘Tell me at once.” 

‘•’It is the most vexatious of conceivable occurrences,” replied 
Besso, “ and yet it is about a person of whom y<ju never heard, and 
whom I never saw—and yet there ore circumstances connected 
with him—Alas! alas! you must know, my Eva, there is a young 
Englishman here, and'a young English lord, of one of their 
princely families- ” 

“Yes!” said Eva, in a subdued but earnest tone. 

“ He brought me a fetter from the best and greatest of men,” 
said Besso, with great emotion, “ to whom I—^to whom we—owe 
everything: our fortunes, our presence here—^perhaps our lives. 
There was notlung which I was not bound to do for him, which 1 
was not ready and prepared to do. I ought to have guarded over 
him; to have forced my services on his acceptance; I blame my¬ 
self now when it is too late. But he sent nre his letter by the 
Intendant of his household, whom I knew. I was fearful to obtrude 
myself. I learnt he was fanatically Christian, and thought perhaps 
he might shrink from my acciuaintance.” 

“And what has happened?” inquired Eva, with an agitation 
which proved her sympathy with her fatlicr’s sorrow, 

“ He left the city some days ago to visit Sinai; well armed and 
properly escorted.. Ho has been waylaid in the wilderness and 
captured after a bloody struggle.” 

“ A bloody struggle ? ” 

“ Yes; they of course would gladly not have fought, but, though 
entrapped into an ambush, the young Englishman would not yield, 
but fought with desperation. His assailants have suffered con¬ 
siderably ; his own party comparatively little, for they were so 
placed—surrounded, you understand—in a mountain defile, that 
they might have been all massacred, but the fear of destroying 
their prize restrained at first the marksmen on the heights; and, 
by a daring and violent charge, the young Englisiiman and his 
followers forced the pass, but they were overpowered by numbers.” 
r “And he wounded ? ” 

“I hope not severely. But you have hijjird notliing. They 
have sent his Intendant to Jerusalem with •a guard of Arabs to 
bring back his ransom. What do yon think they want ? ” 

' ■' Eva signified he# inability to conjecture. 

“Two millions of piastres!” ‘ 

“ Two millions of piastres! Did you say two ? 'Tis a great 
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Bum^ but wc might negotiate. They would accept less—^perhaps 
much less—than two millions of piastres.” 

“ If it were four millions of piastres, I must pay it,” said Besso. 
“ ’Tis not the sum alone that so crosses me. Tke father of this 
young noble is a great prince, and could doubtlgss pay, without 
serious injury to himself, two millions of piastres for the ransom 
of his son—but that’s not it. He comes herehg is sent to me. 
I was to care for him, think for him, guard over him: I hare 
never even seen him—and he is wounded, plundered, and a 
prisoner!” 

“ But if he avoided you, my father?” murmured Eva, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“ Avoided me!” said Besso; “ho never thought of me but as of 
a Jew banker, to whom he would send his servant for money when 
he needed it. Was I to stand on punctilios with a great Christian 
noble ? I ought to have waited at his gate every day when he 
came forth, and bowed to the earth, until it pleased him to notice 
me; I ought- " 

“ No, no, no, my father!—you are bitter. This youth is not 
such as you think; at* least, in all probability, is not,” said Eva. 
“You hear ho is ■’anatically Christian; be may be but deeply reli¬ 
gious, and his thoughts at this moment may rest on other 
things than the business of the world. Ho who makes a pil¬ 
grimage to Sinai can scarcely think us so vile as you would 
intimate.” 

“ What will he think of those whom he is among ? Hero is the 
wound, Eva! Guess, then, child, who has shot this arrow. ’Tis 
my father!” " 

“O traitor! traitor!” said Eva, quicldy covering her face 
+,’ith her hands. “ My teiTor was prophetic! There is none so 
base!” 

“Nay, nay,” said Besso; “these, indeed, are woman’s words. 
Tlie great Sheikh in this has touched me nearly, but I see no base¬ 
ness in it. He could not know the intimate relation that should 
subsist between me and tliis young Englishman. He has captured 
him in the desert, according to the custom of his tribe. Much 
as Amalck may injure me, 1 must acquit him of treason and of 
baseness.” • 

“ Yes, yes,” said E\a, with an abstracted air. “ You mis¬ 
conceive me. I was thinking of others—and what do you pur¬ 
pose, my father?”^ • 

“ First, to clear' myself of the deep stain that I now feel upda 
my life,” said Besso. “ This Englishman comes to Jerusalem with 
an unbounded credit on my house: he visits*he wilderness, an^ys 
made prisoner by my father-indaw, who is in ambush in a part of 
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the desert which his tribe never frequents, and who sends td me 
for a princely ransom for his captive. These are the apparent cir- 
cunistances. These are the facta. There is but one inference 
from them. I dare say ’tis drawn already by all the gossips of the 
city: they are ^ard at it, I donbt not, at this moment, in my own 
divan, winking their eyes and shrugging their shoulders, while they 
are smoking my choice tobaccoes, and drinking my sherbet of 
pomegranate. And can I blame them ?” 

“A pure conscience may defy city gossips.” 

“A pure conscience must pay the ransom ou^of my own coffers, 
lam not over fond of paying two mfllionsof piastres, or even half, 
for one whose shadow never fell upon my thresliold. And yet I 
must do it—do it for my father-in-law, the Sheikh of the Rechab- 
ites, whose peace I ,made with Mehemet Ati, for whom I gained 
the guArdiansliip of tli^ Mecca caravan tlirough the Syrian desert 
for five years, who has twelve thousand camels which he made by 
that office. Oh, were it not for you, my daughter, I would 
curse the hour that I ever mixed my blood with the children of 
Jethro. After all, if the truth were known, they arc sons of 
Ishmael.” 

“ No, no, dear father, say not such things. 'Siou will send to the 
great Sheikh—^he will listen- ” 

“ I send to the great Sheikh! You know not your gr.andfalher, 
and you know not me. The truth is, the Sheikh and myself mu¬ 
tually despise each other, and we have never met without parting 
in bitteraess. No, no; I would rather pay the ransom myself than 
ask a favour of the great Sheikh. But how ciin I pay the ran¬ 
som, even if 1 ehose ? This young fiCnglishinan is a fiery youth: 
he will not yield even to an ambush and countless odds. Do you 
think a man who charges through a defile crowned with match¬ 
locks, and shoots men through the head, as I am tqld he did, in 
the name of Christ, will owe his freedom to my Jewish charity ? 
He will burn the Temple first. This young man has the sword of 
Gideon. You know little of the world, Eva, and nothing of young 
Englishmen. There is not a race so proud, so wilful, so rash, and 
so obstinate. They live in a misty clime, on raw meats, and wines 
of fire. They laugh at their fathers, and never say a prayer. 
They pass their days in the chase, gaming, and all violent courses. 
They have all the power of the State, and all its wealtli; and, when 
they can wring no more from tiieir peasants, they plunder the kings 
of India.” . 

' “But this young Englishman, you say, is picras?” said Eva. 

“ Ah! this young Englishman—why did he come here! What 
iqJeruBalem to him,<er he to Jerusalem I His Intendant, himself 
a prisoner, waits here. 1 must sec him; he is one ef the people 
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of my patron, which proves our great friend/s interest in this yonth. 
O, day thrice cursed! day of a thousand evil eyes! day of a new 
captivity-" 

“ My father, my dear father—^these bursts of gnef do not become 
your fame for wisdom. We must inquire, we mi*t hold counsel. 
Let me see the Intendant of this English youth, and hear more 
than I hare yet learnt. 1 cannot think that affairs are so hope¬ 
less as you paint them: I will believe that there is a spring 
near.” 


CHAPTER II. 

In an almost circular valley, surrounded by mountains, Amalek, 
great Sheikh of the Rechabite Bedoue^n, after having ■crossed 
the peninsula of Petrssa from the great Syrian Desert, pitched 
his camp amid the magnificent ruins of an ancient Idumaean city. 
The pavilion of the chief, facing the sunset, was raised in the 
.arena of an omphithe.atre cut out of the solid rock, and almost the 
whole of the seats of which were entire. The sides of the moun- 
tains were covered with excavated tombs and temples, and, perhaps, 
dwelling-places; at any rate, many of them were now occupied 
by human beings. Fragments of columns were lying about, and 
masses of unknown walls. Prom a defile in the mountains issued 
a stream, which wound about in the plain, its waters almost hid, 
but its course beautifully indicated by the undulating shrubbery of 
oleanders, fig trees, and willows. On one side of these, between 
the water and the amphitheatre, was a crescent of black tents, 
groups of horses, and crouching camels. Over the whole scene 
the sunset threw a violet hue, while the moon, broad and white, 
floated over the opposite hills. 

The carpet of the great Sheikh was placed before his pavilion, 
and, seated on it alone, and smoking a chibouque of date wood, 
the patriarch ruminated. He had no appearance of age, except 
from a snowy beard, which was very long: a wiry man, with an 
unwrinkled face; dark, regular, and noble features, be.autiful 
teeth. Over his head, a crimson kefia, ribbed and fringed with 
gold; his robe was of the same colour, and his boots were of red 
leather—the chief of one of the great tribes, and said, when they 
were united, to be able to bring ten thousand horsemen into tjie 
field. ^ , 

One at full gallop, with a long spear, at Ihis moment darted 
from the ravine, and, without stopping to answer several who 
addressed him, harried across the plt&n, and did not halt unthAe 
reached thelSheikh. 
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"Salaam, Sbeikh of Sheikhs, it is done; the brother of the 
Queen of the English is your slave.” 

“Good!” said Sheikh Amalek, very gravely, and taking his 
pipe from his ni'outh. “May your mother eat the hump of a 
yoimg camel! When will they be here ? ” 

“ They will be the first shadows of the moon.” 

“Good! is the brother of the Queen with Sheikh Salem?” 

“ There is only one God: Sheikh Salem will never drink leban 
again, unless he drink it in Paradise.” 

“ Certainly, there is only one God. What! has he fallen asleep 
into the well of Nummula ? ” 

“No; but we have s^n many evil eyes. Pour hares crossed 
our path this morning. Our salaam to the English prince was 
not a salaam of peace. The brother of the Queen of the English 
is no less than an Antar. He will fight, yea or nay; and he has 
shot Sheikh Salem through the head.” 

“ There is but one God, and his will be done. I have lost the 
apple of mine eye. The Prince of the English is alive?” 

“ He is alive.” 

“Good! camels shall be given to the widow of Sheikh Salem, 
and she shaU be married to a new husband. ''Are there other 
deeds of Gin ?” 

“ One grape will not make a bunch, even though it be a great 
one.” 

“ Let truth always be spoken. Let your words flow as the rock 
of Moses.” 

“ There is only one God: if yon call to Ibrahira-ben-Hassan, to 
Molgrabi Teuba, and Tcuba-ben-Amin, they will not be roused 
from their sleep: there are also wounds.” 

“ Tell all the people there is only one God: is it the Sheikh of 
the Jellaheens that has done these deeds of Gin?” 

“ Let truth always be spoken; my words shall flow as the rock 
of Moses. The Sheikh of the Jellaheens counselled the young man 
not to fight, but the young man is a very Zatanai. Certainly 
there are many devils, but there is no devil like a Frank in around 
hat.” 

The evening advanced; the white moon, that had only gleamed, 
now glittered; the necks of the camels looked tall and silvery in 
its beam. The night-fires began to blaze, the lamps to twinkle in 
the crescent of dark tents. There was a shout, a general stir, the 
heads of spears were seen glistening in the raM.ne. They came; 
a winding line of w&iors.- Some, as they emerged into the plain, 
galloped forward and threw their spears into the air; but the main 
boiy preserved an a{)pearattce of discipline, and proceeded at a 
slow pace to the pavilion of the Sheikh. A body bf horsemen 
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came first 5 then warriors on dromedaries; Sheikh Hassan next, 
grave and erect as if nothing had luippened, though he was 
wounded, and followed by his men, disarmed, though their chief 
retained his spear. Baroui followed. He was tinhurt, and rode 
between two Bc,doueens, with whom he continually conversed. 
After them, the bodies of Sheikh Salem and liis comrades, covered 
with cloaks and stowed on camels. And them came the great 
prize, Tancred, mounted on a dijomedary, his right arm bound up 
in a sling which IJaroni had hastily made, and surrounded and fol¬ 
lowed by a large troop of horsemen, who treated him with the 
highest consideration, not only because he was a great prince, 
whose ransom could bring many camel* to their tribe, but be¬ 
cause he had shown those feats of valour which the wild desert 
honours. 

Notwithstanding his wound, which, though slight, began to be 
painful, and the extreme vexation of the whole aifair, Tancred 
could not be insensible to the strange beauty of the scene which 
welcomed him. He had read of these deserted cities, carved out 
of the rocks of the wilderness, and once the capitals of flourishing 
.and nhoundiug kingdoms. 

They stopped before the pavilion of the great Sheikh; the 
arena of the amphitheatre became filled with Chmels, horses, groups 
of warriors, many mounted on the seats, that they might overlook 
the scene, their arms and shawled heads glistening in the silver 
blaze of the moon or the ruddy flames of the watch-fires. They 
assisted Tancred to descend, they ushered him with courtesy to 
their chief, who made room for Tancred on his own carpet, and 
motioned that he should be seated by his side. A small carpet 
was placed for Sheikh Hassan, and another for Baroni. 

“ Salaam, brother of many Queens, all that you see is yours; 
Salaam Sheikh Hivs.san, we sire brothers. Salaam,” added Amalek, 
looking at Baroni, “ they tell me that you can speak our language, 
which is beautiful 03 the moon and many palm trees; tell the 
prince, brother of many Queens, that he mistook the message that 
I sent him this morning, which was an invitation to a feast, not to 
a war. Tell him we are brothers.” 

“ Tell the Sheikh,” said Tancred, “ that I have no appetite 
■for feasting, and desire to be informed why he has made me a 
prisoner.” 

“ Tell the prince, brother of many Queens, tlwt he is not a pri¬ 
soner, but a guesf.” 

“ Ask the Sheikh, then, whether we can depart at once.” 

“ Tell the prince, brother of many -Queens, that it would be rude 
in me to let him depart to-night.” * 

“ Ask the* Sheikh whether Tmay depart in the morning.” 
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“.Tell the prince that, when the morning comes, he will find! 
am his brother.” So saying, the great Sheikh took his pipe fk)m 
his month and gare it to Tancred—the greatest of distinctions. 
In a few momelits, pipes were also brought to Sheikh Hassan and 
Baroni. v 

“ No harm can come to you, my lord, after smoking that pipe,” 
said Baroni. “.We must make the best of affairs. I have been 
in worse straits with M. do Sidpnia. What think yon of Malay 
pirates ? These are alt gentlemen.” , 

While Baroni was speaking, a young man slowly and with dig¬ 
nity passed through the by-standers', advanced, and, looking very 
earnestly at Tmicred, seated himself on the same carpet as the 
grand Sheikh. This action alone would have betokened the qua¬ 
lity of the new comer, had not his kefia, similar to that of Sheikh 
Amalek, and his whole bearing, clearly denoted his princely cha¬ 
racter. He was very young; and Tancred, while he was struck 
by his earnest gaze, was attracted by his physiognomy, which, in¬ 
deed, from its refined beauty and cast of impassioned intelligence, 
was highly interesting. 

Preparations all this time had been making for the feast. Half 
a dozen sheep had been given to the returning oand; everywhere 
resounded the grinding of coffee; men passed carrying pitchers 
of leban and panniers of bread cakes hot from their simple oven. 
The great Sheikh, who had asked many questions after the oriental 
fashion—which was the most powerful nation, England or Prance; 
what was the name of a third European nation of which he had 
heard, white men with flat noses in green coats; whether the na¬ 
tion of white men with flat noses in green coats could have taken 
Acre as the English had—the taking of Acre being the tost of 
military prowess; how many horses the Queen of the English had, 
and how many slaves; whether English pistols are good; whether 
the English drink wine; whether the English are Christian giaours 
or Pagan giaours; and so on,—now invited Tancred, Sheikh Has¬ 
san, and two or three others, to enter his pavilion and partake of 
the banquet. 

“ The Sheikh must excuse me,” said Tancred to Baroni; “ I 
am wearied and wounded. Ask if I can retire and have a tent.” 

“ Are you wounded?” said the young Sheikh, who Vas sitting • 
on the carpet of Amalek, and speaking, not only in a tone of touch¬ 
ing sympathy, but in the language of Pranguestan. 

“Not severely,” said Tancred, less abruptly*than he had yet 
spoken, for the manfier and the appearance of the youth touched 
him; “ but this is my first fight, and perhaps I make too much of 
it. »;However, my arm* is painful and stiff, and indeed, you may 
conceive, after all this I could wish fbr a little repose.”* 
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“•The great Sheikh has allotted you a compartment of his pavi¬ 
lion,” said the youth; “ but it will prove a noisy resting-place, 1 
fear, for a wounde^man. I have a tent here—an humbler one, 
but which is at least tranquU. Let me be your host! ” 

“ You are most gracious, and I should be much inclined to be 
your guest, but I am a prisoner,” he said, haughtily, “ and cannot 
presume to follow my own wUl.” 

“ I will arrange all,” said the youth, and he conversed with 
Sheikh Amalek for some moments. Then they all rose, the young 
man advancing to Tancred, and saying, in a sweet coaxing voice, 
“ You are under my care. I*will not be a cruel gaoler—I could 
not be to you.” So saying, making their reverence to the great 
Sheikh, the two young men retired together from the arena. 
Baroui would liave followed them, when the youth stopped him, 
saying, with decision, “ The great Sheikh expects your presence 
—^you must on no siccount be absent. I will tend yqur chief— 
you wUl permit me?” he inquired in a tone of sympathy, and 
then, offering to support the arm of Tancred, he murmured, “ It 
kills me to think that you are wounded.” 

Tancred was attracted to the. young stranger: his prepossessing 
appearance, his s'fft iniuiners, the contrast which they afforded to 
all around, and to the scenes and circumstances which Tancred 
had recently experienced, were winning. Tancred, therefore, 
gladly accoin])anicd him to his pavilion, which was pitched outside 
the amphitheatre, and stood apart. Notwithstanding the modest 
description of his tent by the young Sheikh, it was by no means 
inconsiderable in size, for it possessed several compartments, and 
was of a different colour and fashion from those of the rest of the 
tribe. Several steeds were picketed in Arab fashion near ite en¬ 
trance, and a group of attendants, smoking and conversing witli 
great animation, were sitting in a circle close at hand. They 
pressed their hands to their hearts as Tancred and liis host passed 
them, but did not rise. Within the pavilion, Tancred found a 
luxurious medley of cusliions and soft carpets, forming a delightful 
divan; pipes and arms, and, to his great surprise, several numbers 
of a French newspiiper published at Smyrna. 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed Tancred, throwing himself on the divan, 

“ after all I* have gone through to-day, this is indeed a great and 
an unexpected relief.” 

“ ’Tis your own divan,” said the young Arab, clapping his hands; 
“ and, when 1 hawe given some orders for your comfort, I sh&ll 
only be your guest, though not a distant one.” He spoke soitie 
words in Arabic to an attendant who entered, and who returned 
very shortly with a silver lamp fed with palm oil, which he phm^d 
on the ground. 
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“ I hare two poor Englishmen here,” said Tancred, “ my'ser¬ 
vants ; they must be in sad straits; unable to speak a word- ” 

“ I will give orders that they shall attend||rou. In the mean¬ 
time, you must' refresh yourself, however lightly, before you 
repose.” At this moment there entered the tent several attendants 
with a variety of dishes, which Tancred would have declined, but 
the young Sheikh, selecting one of them, said, “ This, at least, I 
must urge you' to taste, for it i? a favourite refreshment with us 
after great fatigue, and has some properties of freat virtue.” So 
saying, he handed to Tancred a dish of bread, dates, and prepared 
cream, which Tancred, notwithstanding his previous want of relish, 
cheerfully admitted to be? excellent. After this, as Tancred would 
partake of no other dish, pipes were brought to the two young 
men, who, reclining on the divan, smoked and conversed. 

“ Of all the strange iliings that have happened to me to-day,” 
said Tancred, “not the least suri)rising, and certainly the moat 
agreeable, has been making your acquaintance. Your courte.sy 
has much compensated mo for the rude treatment of your tribe; 
but I confess, such refinement is what, under any circumstances, 1 
should not have expected to find among the tents of the desert, 
any more than this French journal.” ^ 

“I am not an Arab,” said the young man, speaking slowly and 
with an air of some embarntssment. 

“ Ahl” exclaimed Tancred. 

“ I am a Christian prince.” 

. “Yes!” 

‘ “ A prince of the Lebanon, devoted to the English, and one who 
has suffered much in their cause.” 

“ Yon arc not a prisoner here, like myself?” 

“ No, I am here, seeking some assistance for those sufferers who 
should be my subjects, were I not deprived of my sceptre, and they 
of a prince whose family has reigned over and protected them for 
more than seven centuries. The powerful tribe of which Sheikh 
Amalek is the head often pitch their tents in the great Syrian 
Desert, in the neighbourhood of Damascus, and there are affairs in 
which they can aid my unhappy people.” 

“ It is a great position, yours,” said Tancred, in an animated 
tone, “at the same time a Syrian and a Christian prinfce!” 

“Yes,” said the young Emir, eagerly, “if the English would 
oply understand their own interests, with my co-operation Syria 
might be theirs.” 

“The English!”^said Tancred, “why should the English take 
Syria?” 

France will take tt if th^ do not.” 

“ I hope not,” said Tancred. 
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“ But something must be done,” said the Emir. “ The Porte 
never could govern Jt. Do you think anybody in Lebanon really 
cares for the Pacha m Damascus ? If the Egyptians had not dis¬ 
armed the mountain, the Turks would be driven out of Syria in a 
week.” 

“A Syrian and a Christian prince!” said Tancred, musingly. 
“There are elements in that position stronger'than the Porte, 
stronger than England, stronger than united Europe. Syria was 
a great country when France and England were forests. The tri¬ 
colour has crossed the Alps aiul the Rhine, and the flag of England 
has beat even the tri-colour; but if I were a Syrian prince, I would 
raise the cross of Christ and ask for the aid of no foreign banner.” 

“ If I could only rai.se a loan,” said the Emir, “ I could do without 
France and England.” 

“A loan!” exclaimed Tancred; “I see tlie poison of modern 
liberalism has penetrated even the desert. Believe me, national 
redemption is not an aflair of usury.” 

At this moment there was some little disturbance without the 
tent, which it seems was oecasioned by the arrival of Tancred’s 
servants, Freemsu and Trueman. These excellent young men 
persisted in addressing tlie Arabs in their native English, and, 
though we cannot for a moment believe tliat they fancied them¬ 
selves understood, still, from a mixture of pride and perverseness 
peculiarly British, they continued their vivluable discourse as if 
every word told, or if not apprehended, was a striking proof of the 
sheer stupidity of their new companions. The noise became 
louder and louder, and at length Freem;in and Trueman entered. 

“ Well,” said Tancred, “ and how have you been getting on ? ” 

“ Well, my lord, 1 don’t know,” said Freeman, with a sort of 
jolly sneer; “ wo have been dining with the savages.” 

“ They are not savages. Freeman.” 

“Well, my lord, they have not much more clothes, anyhow; 
and as for knives and forks, there is not such a thing known.” . 

“ As for that, there was not such a thing known as a fork in 
England little more than two hundred yeans ago, and we were not 
savages then; for the best part of Moutacutc Castle was built long 
before that, time.” 

“ I wish we wore there, my lord!” 

“ I dare say you do: however, we must make the best of present 
circumstances, jl wanted to know, in the first place, whether you 
had food; as for lodging, Mr. Baroni, I dare say, wiE manage 
something for you; and if not, you had better quarter yourselves 
by the side of this tent. With your own clpaks and mine, you wiU 
manage very wcU.” . * 

“ Thank you, my lord. We have brought your lordship’s things 
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with us. I don’t know what I shall do to-morrow about jour 
lordship’s boots. The savages have got hold of the bottle of 
blacking and have been drinking it like anytlUg.” 

“Never mind my boots," said Tancred; “we have got other 
tilings to think bf now.” 

“ I told them what it was,” said Freeman, “ but they went on 
just the same.” * 

“ Obstinate dogs! ” said Tancred. 

“ I think they took it for wine, my lord,” sail Trueman. “ I 
never see such ignorant creatures.” , 

“ You find now the advantage of a good education, True¬ 
man.” 

“ Yes, my lord, we do, and feel very grateful to your lordship’s 
honoured mother for the same. When we came down out of the 
mountains and see thos? blazing fires, if I didn’t think they were 
going to burn us alive, unless we changed our religion. I said 
the catechism ns hard as 1 could the whole way, and felt as much 
like a blessed martyr as could be.” 

“ Well, well,” said Tancred, “ I dare say they will spare our 
lives. I cannot much assist you here; but if tiiere be anything 
you particularly want, I will try and see what can be done.” 

Freeman and Truemau looked at each other, and their sjieak- 
ing faces held common consultation. At length, the former, with 
some slight hesitation, said, “ We don’t like to he trouble.somc, my 
lord, but if your lordship would ask for some sugar for us—we 
cannot drink their cofl'ec without .sugar.” 


CHAPTER m. 

“I WOTII.D not mention it to your lordship last night,” said 
Baroni, “ I thought enough had happened for one day.” 

“ But now you think 1 am sufticicutly fresh for new troubles.” 

“ He spoke it in Hebrew, that myself and Sheikh Hassan should 
not understand him, but I know soractliiug of that dialect.” 

“ In Hebrew! And why in Hebrew?” 

“ They follow the laws of Moses—this tribe.” 

“ Do you mean that they are Jews ?” 

“The Arabs are only Jews upon horseback,” said Baroni. 
“ This tribe, I find, call themselves Rcchabites.” , 

“ All! ” exclaimed .Tancred, and he began to muse. “ I have 
heard of that name before. Ls it possible,” thought he, “ that my 
visit to Bethany should have led to this captivity !”■ 

“*This affair must have been planned at Jerusalem,” said Baroni. 
“ I saw from tlie first it was not a common foray. These people 
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know evwything. They will send immediately to Besso; they 
know he is your banker, and that if you want to build the Temple, 
he must pay for it, aai unless a most immoderate ransom is given, 
they will carry us all into the interior of the desertf” 

“ And what do you counsel?” 

“ In this as in all things, to gain time; and principally because 
I am without resource—but with time expedients<deTelope them- 
selrcs. Naturally—what is wanted will come; expediency is a 
law of nature. The camel is a wonderful animal, but the desert 
made the camel. I have already impressed upon the great Sheikh 
that you are not a prince of the blood; that your father is ruined, 
that there has been a murrain for three Jrears among his herds 
and flocks, and that, though you appear to be travelling for amuse¬ 
ment, you are, in fact, a political exile. All these are grounds for 
a reduced ransom. At present he believes nothing that I say, 
because his mind has been previously impressed with contrary and 
more cogent representations, but what I say will begin to work 
when lie lias experienced some disappointment, and the period of 
rc-action arrives. Ke-action is the law of society; it is inevitable. 
All success depends upon seizing it.” 

“It appears to ioe that you are a great philosopher, Baroui,” 
said Tancred. • 

“ I travcOed five years with M. de Sidonia,” said Baroni. “ We 
wore ill perpetual scrapes, often worse than this, and my master 
moralized upon every one of them. I shared his adventures, and 
T imbibed some of his wisdom: and the consequence is, that I 
always ouglit to know what to say, and generally what to do.” 

“ Well, liere at least is some theatre for your practice; though, 
as far as 1 can form an opinion, our course is simple, though igno¬ 
minious. We must redeem ourselves from captivity. If it werc 
only tlic end of my crusade, one might submit to it, like Coeur de 
Lion, after due suflering; hut occurring at the commencement, 
the catastrophe is mortifying, and I doubt whether I sliall have 
heart oiiougli to pursue my way. Were I alone, I certainly would* 
not submit to rausom. I would look upon captivity as one of those 
trials that await me, and I would endeavour to extricate myself 
from it by courage and address, relying ever on Divine aid; but I 
am not alone! I have involved you in this misehaiice, and these 
poor Englishmen,_ and, it would seem, the brave Hassan and his 
tribe. 1 can hardly ask you to make tlie sacrifice which I woulj 
cheerfully endure; and therefore it seems to me that we have onij 
one course; to march under the forks.’" 

“With submission,” said Baroni, “I cannot agree with any of 
your lordship^’s propositions. You take an Extreme view of oA 
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case. Extreme views are uever just; somethia^ always turns up 
which disturbs the calculations formed upon their decided data. 
This something is Circumstance. Circumstance has decided every 
crisis which 1 have experienced, and not the primitive facts on 
which we have consulted. Best assured that Circumstance will 
clear us now.” 

■ “ I see no room, in our situation, for the accidents on which you 

rely,” said Tancred. “ Circumstance, as you call it, is the creature 
of cities, where the action of a multitude, infloenced by different 
motives, produces innumerable and ever-changing combinations: 
but we are in the desert. The great Sheikh will never change 
his mind any more than his habits of life, which are the same as 
his ancestors pursued thousands of years ago; and for an identical 
reason, he is isolated and superior to all influences.” 

" Something always tturns up,” said Baroni. 

“ It seems to me that we arc in a cul-de-sac^’ said Tancred. 

“ There is always an outlet; one can escape from a cul-dc-scc 
by a window.” 

“ Do you think it would be advisable to consult the master of 
this tent?” said Tancred, in a lower tone ." “ He is very friendly.” 

“ The Emir Fakrcdeen,” said Baroni. 

“ Is that his name ? ” 

“ So I learnt last night. He is a prince of the house of Shehaab; 
a great house, but fallen.” 

“ He is a Christian,” bju 4 Tancred, e.irnestly. 

“ Is he ’ ” said Baroni carelessly; “ I have known a good m.ihy 
Shehaahs, and if you will tell me their company, I will tell you 
their creed.” 

“ He might give us some advice.” 

“ No doubt of it, my lord; if advice could break our chains, 
we should soon be free ; but in these countries my only confidant 
is my camel. Assuming that this affair is to end in a ransom, 
what we want now is to change the impressions of the great Slieikh 
Vespectiug your wealth. This can only be done from the same 
spot where the original ideas emanated. 1 must induce him to 
permit me to accomptuiy his messenger to Besso. This mission 
will take time, and who gains time gains everything, as M. de 
Sidonia said to me when the savages were going to burn us alive, 
and there came on a thunder-storm which extinguished their 
fjgots.” 

“ You must really tell me your history some day, Baroni,” said 
i'ancred. ' 

“ When my mission has failed. It will perhaps relieve your 
iL-prisonmcnt; at present, I repeat, we must work for a moderate 
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ransom, instead of the millions of which they talk, and during 
the negotiation take the chancj of some incident which will more 
agreeably free us.” 

“ Ah! I despair of that.” 

“ I do not, for it is presumptuous to believe that man can foresee 
the future, which will be your lordship’s case, if you owe your 
freedom only to^our piastres.” * 

“But they say that everything is Calculation, Baroni.” 

“ No,” said Biyoni, with energy, “ everything is Adventure.” 

In the meantime the Emir,f akredeen was the prey of contend¬ 
ing emotions. Tanered had, from the first and in an instant, 
e.'cercised over his susceptible temperament that magnetic influence 
to which he was so strangely subject. In the heart of the wilder- 
ne# and in the person of his victim, the young Emir suddenly 
recognised the heroic character which he had himself so vaguely 
.and, iis it now seemed to him, so vainly attempted to realize. 
The appearance and the courage of Tanered, the thoughtful 
repose of his manner, his high bearing amid the distressful 
circumstances in which he was involved, and the large views which 
the few words that had ‘escaped from him on the preceding evening 
would intimate that he took of public transactions, completely 
captivated Fakredeen, who seemed at length to have found the 
friend for whom he had often sighed, the stedfast and commanding 
spirit whose control, he felt conscious, was often required by his 
quick but whimsical temperament. And in what relation did ho 
stand to this being whom he longed to press to his heart, and then 
go forth with him and conquer the world ? It would not bear 
contemplation. The nnniug of the Maronites became quite a 
secondary object in comparison with obtaining the friendship of 
Tanered. Would that he had not involved himself in this conspi¬ 
racy ! and yet, but for this conspiracy, Tanered and himself might 
never have met. It was impossible to grapple with the question; 
circumstances must be watched, and some new combination forme4 1 
to extricate both of them from their present perplexed position. 

Fakredeen sent one of his attendants in the morning to offer 
Tanered horses, should his guest, as is the custom of Englishmen, 
care to explore the neighbouring ruins wliii^f were celebrated; 
but Tancred’s wound kept him confined to his tent. Then the 
Emir begged penmission to pay him a visit, which was to have 
lasted only a quarter of an hour; but when Fakredeen had onefl 
established himself in the divan with his nargilly, he never quitted* 
it. It would have been diificult for Tanered to have found a more 
interesting companion; impossible to have m^de an acquaintance 
more singularly unreserved. Hij frankness was startling. Tanered 
liad no experience of such self-revelations: such a jumble of 

13 
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sublime aspirations and equivocal conduct; such a total disregard 
of means, such complicated plots, such a fertility of perplexed 
and tenebrous intrigue! The animated manner and the picturesque 
phrase, too, in -S'hich all this was communicated heightened the 
interest and effi^t. Fakredeen sketched a character in a sentence, 
and you knew instantly the individual whom he described without 
any personal knowledge. Unlike the Orientals in general, his 
gestures were as vivid as his words. He acted the interviews, he 
achieved the adventures before you. His voice could take every 
tone and his countenance every form. In the midst of all this, 
bursts of plaintive melancholy; sometimes the anguish of a sensi¬ 
bility too exquisite alternating with a devilish mockery and a fatal 
absence of all self-respect. 

“ It appears to me,” said Tancred, when the young Emir )iad 
declared liis star accurstid, since, after the ceaseless exertions of 
years, he was still os distant as ever from the accomjdishment of 
liis purpose —“ it appears to me that your system is essentially 
erroneous. I do not believe that anything great is ever effected 
by management. All this intriguq, in which you seem such an 
adept, might be of some ^rvice ill a court or in an exclusive 
senate; but to free a natioiryou require"something more vigorous 
and more simple. This system of intrigue in Europe is quite old- 
fashioned. It is one of the superstitious left us by the wretched 
eighteenth century, a period when aristocracy was rampant 
throughout Christendom; and what wore the consequences? All 
faith in God or man, all grandeur of purpose, all nobility of 
thought, and all beauty of sentiment, Muthored and shrivelled up. 
Tlien the dexterous management of a few individuals, base or 
dull, was the only means of success. But wo live in a different 
age: there are popular sympathies, however imperfect, to appeal 
to; we must recur to the high primeval practice, and address 
nations now as the heroes, and prophets, and legislators of 
^tiquity. If you wish to free your country, and make the 
Syrians a nation, it is not to be done by sending secret envoys to 
Paris or London, cities themselves which are perhaps both doomed 
to fall; you must act like Moses and Mahomet.” 

“But you forget the religions,” said Fakredeen—“I have so 
many religions to deal with. If my fellows were all Christians, 
or all Moslemin, or all Jews, or all Pagans, I grant you—some¬ 
thing might be effected ; the cross, the crescent, the ark, or an 
aid stone, anything would do; I would plant' it on the highest 
range in the centre of the country, and I would carry Damascus 
j^d Aleppo both in one campaign; but I am debarred from this 
immense support; 1* could only preach nationality, and, as they 
all hate each other worse almost than they do the Turks, that 
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would not be very innting—nationality, without race as a plea, is 
like the smoke of this nargilly, a fragrant puff. Well, then, 
there remains only personal influence—ancient* family, vast pos¬ 
sessions, and traditionary power—mere personal influence can 
only be maintained by management, by what you stigmatize as 
intrigue; and the moat dexterous member of thg Shehmb family 
will be, in the long run. Prince of Lebanon.” 

“And if you w]sh only to be Prince of the Lebanon, I dare Say 
you may succedd,” said Tancred, “and perhaps with much less 
pains than you at present giVb yourself. • But what becomes of all 
your great plans of an hour ago, when .you were to conquer the 
East, and establish the independence of the oriental races?” 

“ All! ” oxcl.aimed Fakredeen with a sigh, “ these are the only 
ideas for which it is worth while to live.” 

“ The world was never conquered by intrigue: it was conquered 
by faith. Now, I do not see that you have faith in anything.” 

“ Faith,” said Fakredeen, musingly, as if his ear had caught the 
word for the first time, “ faith! that is a grand idea. If one 
could only have faith in something, and conquer the world!”. 

“ See now,” said Tancred, with unusual animation, “ I find no 
charm in conquering the world to establish a dynasty: a dynasty, 
like everything else, wears out—indeed it does not last as long as 
most things, it has a precipitate tendency to decay. There are 
reasons; we will not now dwell on them. One should conquer 
the world not to enthrone a man, hut an idea—^for ideas exist for 
ever. But what idea? There is the touchstone of aU philosophy 1 
Amid the wreck of creeds, the crash of empires, French revolu¬ 
tions, English reforms, Catholicism in agony, and Protestantism in 
convulsions; discordant Europe demands the key-note, which none 
can sound. If Asia be in decay, Europe is in confusion. Your 
repose may be death, but our life is anarchy.” 

“lam thinking,” said Fakredeen, thoughtfully, “how we in 
Syria coidd possibly manage to have faith in anything; I had faith 
in Mehemet Ali, but he is a Turk, and that upset him. If, instead 
of being merely a rebellious Pacha, he had placed himself at the 
head of the Arabs, and revived the Caliphate, you would have 
seen something. Head the desert and you may do anything. 
But it is so difficult. If you can once get the tribes out of it, 
they will go anywhere. Sec what they did when they last cayie 
forth. It is a simoom, a kamsin, fatal, irresistible. They are ^s , 
fresh, too, as ever. The Arabs are always young; it is the only 
race that never yvithers. I am an Arab myself—^from my ancestor 
who was the standard-bearer of the Propltet—the eonsciousnlss 
of race is the only circumstance that sometimes keeps up my 
spirit.” . 
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“ I am au Arab only in religion,” said Tancred, “ but the con¬ 
sciousness of creed sustains me. I know well, though born in a 
distant and northern isle, that the Creator of the world speaks 
with man only iR this land; and that is why I am here.” 

The young Emir threw an earnest glaiiec at his companion, 
whose countenaupc, though grave, was calm. “ Then you have 
faith?” said Pakredeen, inquiringly. 

“ I have passive faith,” said Tancred. “ I know that there is a 
Deity who has revealed his will at intervals during different ages; 
but of his present imrpose I feel igftorant, and therefore I have 
not active faith; I know.not what to do; and should be reduced 
to a mere spiritual slothfulness, had I not resolved to struggle witli 
this fearful necessity, and so embarked in this great pilgrimage 
which has so strangely Igought us together.” 

“But you have your sacred books to consult?” said Pakro- 
deen. 

“ There were sacred books when .Tehovah conferred with Solo¬ 
mon ; there was a still greater number of saeftd books when 
Jehovah inspired the prophets; the sacred writings were yet more 
voluminous wheu the Creator ordained that there should be for 
human edification a completely new series of inspired literature. 
Nearly two thousand years have passed since the last of those 
works appeared. It is a greater interval thiin elapsed between 
the writings of Malachi and the writings of Matthew.” 

“ The prior of the Maronite convent, at Mar Hanna, has often 
urged oil me, as conclusive evidence of the falseness of Mahomet’s 
mission, that our Lord Jesus declared that after him ‘ many false 
prophets should arise,’ and warned his followers.” 

“ There spoke the Prince of Israel,” said Tancred, “ not the 
universal Redeemer. He warned his tribe against the advent of 
false Messiahs—no more. Par from terminating by his coming 
the direct communication between God and man, his appearance 
vfts only the herald of a relation between the Creator and his 
creatures, more fine, more permanent, and more express. The 
in.=piring and consoling influence of the Paraclete only commenced 
with the ascension of the Divine Sou. In this fact, imrhaps, may 
be found a sufficient reason why no written expression of the celes¬ 
tial will has subsequently appeared. But, instead of foreclosing 
tajr desire for express communication, it would, on the contrary, 
be a circumstance to authorise it.” 

“Then how do you know that Mahomet was not inspired?” 
said Pakredeen. 

tipar be itVrom mtj to impugn the divine commission of any of 
the seed of Abraham,” replied Tattered. “ There ate doctors of 
our Church who recognise the sacred ofiice of Mahomet, though 
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tiicy hold it to be, what divine commissions, with the great excep¬ 
tion, have efer been, limited and loqal.” 

“God has never spoken to a European?” said Fakredeen, in- 
(juiringly. 

“ never.” 

“ Out you are a European?” 

“And your inference is just,” said Tancred, in an agitated 
voice, and with a changing countenance. “ It is one that has for 
some time haunted my soul. In England, when I prayed in vein 
for enlightenment, I at last, induced myself to believe that the 
Supreme Being would not deign to reveal his will unless in the 
land which his .presence had rendered hofy; but since I have been 
a dweller within its borders, and poured forth my passionate 
])rayers at all its holy places, and received no sign, the desolating 
thought has sometimes come over my spirit, that there is a qualifi¬ 
cation of blood as well as of locality necessary ^or this communion, 
and that the favoured votary must not only kneel in the Holy Land 
but be of the li*ly race.” 

“ I mu an Arab,” said Fakredeen. “ It is something.” 

“ If I wcj’e an Arab fn race as well as in religion,” said Tancred, 
“ 1 would not pass my life in schemes to govern some mountain 
tribes.” 

‘•I’ll tell you,” said the Emir, springing from his divan, and 
ilinging the tube of his nargilly to the other end of the tent; “ the 
game is in our hands, if we have energy. There is a combi¬ 
nation which would entirely change the whole face of the world, 
end bring back einiurc to the East. Though you are not the bro¬ 
ther of the Queen of the English, you are nevertheless a great 
English prince, and the Queen will listen to what you say; espe¬ 
cially if you talk to her as you talk to me, and say such fine things 
in such a beautiful voice. Nobody ever opened my mind like you. 
You will magnetise the (iueen as you have magnetised me. Go 
iiack to England and arrange this. Yon see—^gloze it over as they 
may, one thing is clear—it is finished with England. There are 
three things which alone must destroy it. Primo, O’Connell appro¬ 
priating to himself the revenues of half of Her Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions. Secondo, the cottons—the world begins to get a little dis¬ 
gusted with those cottons; naturally everybody prefers silk; I am 
sure that the Lebanon in time could supply the whole world with 
silk, if it were prqi)crly administered. Thirdly, steam; with tMs 
steam your great ships have become a respectable Noah’s ark. Tl^ 
game is u]»; Louis Philippe con take Windsor Castle whenever he 
lileases, as you took Acre, with tlie wind in .his tee^. ' It is >t)l 
over, then. , Now, see a coup.d’ctat that saves all.' You must 
licrform flie Portuguese scheme on a groat scale; quit a petty and 
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exhausted position for a vast and prolific empire. Let the Queen 
of the English collect a great fleet, let her stow away ih her trea¬ 
sure, bullion, gold plate, and precious arms; be accompanied by all 
her court and chief people, and transfer the seat of her empire 
from London to iDelhi. There she will find an immense empire 
ready made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue. In the mean¬ 
time I wiU arrange with Mehemet Ali. He shall have Bagdad 
and Mesopotamia, and pour the Bedoueen cavalry into Persia. 1 
will take care of Syria and Asia Minor. The only way to manage 
the Affghans Ls by Persia and by the .^-abs. We will acknowledge 
the Empress of India as our suzerain, and secure for her the Le¬ 
vantine coast. If she like, she shall have Alexandria as she now 
has Malta: it could be arranged. Your Queen is young ; she 
has an avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel wiU never give her this 
advice ; their habits art; formed. They are too old, too nises. 
But you see! the greatest empire that'ever existed; besides 
which she gets rft of the embarrassment of her Chambers! 
And quite practicable ; for the only difficult part, the conquest oi 
India, which baffled Alexander, is ^1 done! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was not so much a conviction as a suspicion that Tancred 
had conveyed to the young- Emir, when the pilgrim liad confessed 
that the depressing thought sometimes came over him, that he 
was deficient in that qualification of noce which was necessary, for 
the high communion to which he aspired. Four-and-twenty hoiirr, 
before, he was not thus dejected. Almost within sight of Sinai, 
he was still full of faith. But his vexatious captivity, and the 
enfeebling consequences of his wound, dulled his spirit. Alone, 
among strangers and foes, in pain and in peril, and without that 
energy which finds excitement in difficulty, and can mock at danger, 
which, requires no counsellor but our own quick brain, and no 
champion but our own right arm, the higli spirit of Tancred for 
the first time flagged. As the twilight descended over the rocky 
city, its sculptured tombs and excavated temples, and its strewn 
remains of palaces and theatres, his heart recurred with tender¬ 
ness to the halls and towers of Montacute and Bellamont, and the 
beautiful affections beneath those stately roofs, that, urged on, 
ak he had once thought, by a divine influence, now, as he was 
Half tempted to credit, by a fantastic impulse, he had dared to 
desert. Brooding in dejection, his eyes were suffused with 
■t«rs. , 

It was one of those moments of amiable weaknes.^ which make 
us all akin, when sublime ambition, the mystical predispositions ot 
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genius, the solemn sense of duty, all the heaped-up lore of oges, 
and the dogr^s of a high philosophy alike desert ns, or sink into 
nothingness. The voice of his mother sounded in his ear, and he 
was haunted by Ms father’s anxious glance. Why was he there i 
Why was he, the child of a northern isle, in the h'eart of the Stony 
Arabia, far from the scene of his birth and of his duties ? A dis¬ 
heartening, an awful question, which, if it couldruot be satisfacto¬ 
rily answered by Tancred of Montacute, it seemed to him that 
his future, whepever or^owever passed, must be one of intole¬ 
rable bale. , 

Was he,then, a stranger there? uncalled, unexpected, intrusive, 
xinwelcome ? Was it a morbid curiosity,*or the proverbial restless¬ 
ness of a satiated aristocrat, that had drawn him to these wilds i 
What wilds ? Had he no connection with them? Had he not from 
his infancy repeated, in the congregaticii of his people, the laws 
which, from the awful summit of these surrounding mountains, 
the Father of all had himself delivered for the government of 
mankind ? These Arabian laws regulated his life. And the wan¬ 
derings of an Arabian tribe in this “ great aiid terrible wilderness,” 
under the immediate* direction of the Creator, sanctified by his 
miracles, governed by his counsels, illumined by his presence, had 
been the first and guiding history that bad been entrusted to his 
young intelligence, from which it had drawn its first pregnant ex¬ 
amples of human conduct and divine mterposition, and formed its 
first dim conceptions of the relations between man and God. Why, 
tlmn, he had a right to be here 1 He had a connection with these 
regions; they had a hold upon him. He was not here like an 
Indian Brahmin, who visits Europe from a principle of curiosity, 
however rational or however refined. The land which the Hindoo 
risits is not his land, nor his father’s land; the laws which regulate 
it arc not his laws, and the faith which fills its temples is not the 
revelation that floats upon his sacred Ganges. But for this Eng¬ 
lish youth, words had been uttered and things done, more t|jan 
thirty centuries ago, in this stony wilderness, which influenced his 
opinions and regulated his conduct every day of his life, in that 
distant and seagirt home, which, at the time of their occurrence, 
was not as^ advanced in civilisation as the Polynesian groups or 
the islands of New Zealand. The life and property of England are 
protected by the laws of Sinai, 'rhe hard-working people of Eng¬ 
land arc secure^ in every seven days a day of rest by the law* of 
Sinai. And yet they persecute the Jews,«'ind hold up to odiws^- 
the race to whom they are indebted for the sublime legislation 
which alleviates the inevitable lot of the labouring multitude! ^ 

And when that labouring^ multitude cease for a while from a 
toil wMch equals almost Egyptian bondage, and demands that 
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exponent of the mysteries of the heart, that soother of the iron* 
bled spirit, which poetry can alone afford—^to whcte harp do tlie 
people of England fly for sympathy and solace ? Who is the most 
popular poet in this country ? Is he to be found among the Mr. 
Wordsworths asd the Lord Byrons, amid sauntering reveries or 
monologues of sublime satiety ? Shall we seek him among the 
wits of Queen ^-Bue? Even to the myriad-minded Shakspeare 
can we award the palm ? No: t}ie most popular poet in England 
is tlie sweet singer of Israel. Since the days of the heritage, 
when every man dwelt safely under his vine and under his fig tree, 
there never was a race who sang so dften the odes of David as tlie 
people of Great Britain.« 

Vast as the obligations of the whole human family are to the 
Hebrew race, there is no portion of the modern populations so 
much indebted to them os the British, people. It was “ the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon” that won the boasted liberties of 
England; chanting the same canticles that cheered the heart of 
Judah amid their glens, the Scotch, upon their hill-sidps, achieved 
their religions freedom. 

Then why do these Saxon and Celtic societies persecute an Ara¬ 
bian race, from whom they have adopted laws of sublime benevo¬ 
lence, and in the pages of whose literature they have found per¬ 
petual delight, instruction, and consolation ? That is a great 
question, wliich, in an enlightened age, may be fairly asked, but 
to which even the self-complacent ninetcoutli century would find 
some difficulty in contributing a reply. Does it stand thus ? In¬ 
dependently of their admirable laws which have elevated our con¬ 
dition, and of their exquisite poetry which has charmed it, inde¬ 
pendently of their heroic history which has animated us to the 
pursuit of public liberty, we are indebted to the Hebrew people 
for our knowledge of the true God and for the redemption from 
our sins. 

“ Then I have a right to be here,” said Tancred of Moiitacute, 
as' his eyes were fixed in abstraction on the stars of Arabia; “ 1 
am not a travelling dilettante, mourning over a ruin, or in ecstasies 
at a deciphered inscription. I come to the land whose laws I obey, 
whose religion I profess, and I seek, upon its sacred soil, those 
sanctions which for ages were abundantly accorded. 'The angels- 
who visited the Patriarchs, and announced the advent of the judges, 
who guided the pens of prophets and bore tidings to the apostles, 
snbke also to the sh^herds in the field. I look upon the host of 
heaven; do they no longer stand before the Lord? Where are 
the Cherubim—where the Seraphs ? Where is Michael the De- 
stfbyer? Gabriel of a thousand missions?” 

At this moment, the sound of hoffeemen recalled Tdncred from 
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his *reverie, and, looking' up, he observed a group of Arabs ap¬ 
proaching liim, three of -whom were mounted. Soon he recog¬ 
nised the great Sheikh Amalek, and Hassan, the late commander 
of his escort. The young Syrian Emir was their "companion. This 
was a visit of hospitable ceremony from the grelit Sheikh to his 
distinguished prisoner. Amalek, pressing his hand to his heart, 
gave Tancred the salute of peace, and then, fcJlowed by Hassan, 
who bad lost nothing of his caUn self-respect, but who conducted 
liimself as if he V'crc still free, the great Sheikh seated himself on 
the carpet that was spread before the tent, and took the pipe, 
which was immediately offered him by Freeman and Trueman, fol¬ 
lowing the instructions of an attendant df the Emir Fakredeen. 

After the usual compliments and some customary observations 
about horses and pistols, Fakredeen, who liad seated himself close 
to Tancred, with a kind of shrinking cajol-'ry, as if he were seeking 
the protection of some superior being, addressing Amalek in a 
tone of easy assurance, which remarkably contrasted with the sen¬ 
timental deference he displayed towards his prisoner, said— 

Slicikh of Sheikhs, there is but one Crod: now is it Allah or 
Jehovah?” • 

“ The palm tree is sometimes called a date tree,” replied Ama¬ 
lek, “ but there is only one tree.” 

“ Good,” said Fakredeen, “but you do not pray to Allah?” 

“ 1 pray as ray fathers prayed,” said Amalek. 

“ And you pray to Jehovah?” 

“ It is said.” 

“ Sheikh llassan,” said the Emir, “ there is but one God, and 
his name is Jeliovah, Why do you not pray to Jehovah ? ” 

“ Truly tlicre is but one God,” said Sheikh llassan, “ and Ma¬ 
homet is Ins prophet. lie told my fathers to pray to Allah, and 
to Allah I pray.” 

“Is Mahomet the prophet of God, Sheikh of Sheikhs?” 

“ It may be,” replied Amalek, with a nod of assent.' 

“ Then why do you not pray iis Sheikh llassan?” 

“ Because Moses, without doubt the prophet of God, for all be¬ 
lieve ill him—Sheikh llassan, and Emir Fakredeen, and you too, 
I’rince, brother of Queens—married into our family and taught 
us to pray to Jehovah. There may be other prophets, but the 
children of Jethro would indeed ride on asses wore they not con¬ 
tent with Moses.” 

“ And you have Ms five books ?” inquired.Tancrcd. 

“ We had them from the beginning, and we shall keep them to 
the end.” 

“ And you learnt in them that Moses married the daughter of 
Jethro?” 
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“ Did I leam in them that I have wells and camels ? We Want 
no hooks to tell us who married our daughters.” 

“And yet it is not yesterday that Moses fled from Egypt into 
Midian?” 

“ It is not yesterday for those who live in cities, where they say 
at one gate that it is morning, and at another it is night. Where 
men tell lies, the'deed of the dawn is the secret of sunset. But 
in'the desert nothing changesneither the acts of a man’s life, 
nor the words of a man’s lips. We drink at ths same well where 
Moses helped Zipporah, we tend the same flocks, we live under the 
same tents; our words have changed as tittle as our waters, our 
habits, or our dwellingswhat my father learnt from those before 
him, he delivered to me, and I have told it to my son. What is 
time and what is truth, that 1 should forget that a prophet of the 
Lord married into my house?” 

“ Where little is done, little is said,” observed Sheikh Hassan, 
“ and Silence is the mother of Truth. Since the Hegira, nothing 
has happened in Arabia, and before that was Moses, and before 
him the giants.” 

“ Let truth always be spoken,” said Anlalek; “ your words are 
a flowing stream, and the children of Rechab and the tribes of the 
Senites never joined him of Mecca, for they had the five books, 
and they said, ‘ Is not that enough ?’ They withdrew to the Syrian 
wilderness, and they multiplied. But the sons of Koreidha, who 
also had tlic five books, but who were not children of Rechab, but 
who came into the desert near Medina after Nebuchadnezzar had 
destroyed El Khuds, they first joined him of Mecca, and then they 
made war on him, and he broke their bows and led them into cap¬ 
tivity ; and they are to be found in the cities of Yemen to this day; 
the children of Israel who live in the cities of Yemen are the tribe 
of Koreidha.” 

“ Unhappy sons of Koreidha, who made war upon the prophet, 
aijd who live in cities!” said Sheikh Hassan, taking a fresh pipe. 

“And perhaps,” said the young Emir, “if you had not been 
children of Jethro, you might have acknowledged him of Mecca, 
Sheikh of Sheikhs.” 

“ There is but one G-od,” said Amalek; “ but there may be 
many prophets. It becomes not a son of Jethro to' seek other' 
than Moses. But I will not say that the Koran comes not from 
God, since it was written by one who was of the tribe of Koreish, 
.'.nd the tribe of Koreish are the lineal descendants of Ibrahim.” 

“ And you believe that the Word of God could come only to the 
se^d of Abraham?” asked Tancred, eagerly. 

“ I and my fathers have watered^ our flocks in the wilderness 
since time was,” replied Amalek; “we have seen the Pharaohs, 
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and ^Nebuchadnezzar, and Iskander, and the Romans, and the 
Sultan of the French—they conquered everything except us—and 
where are they ? They are sand. Let men doubt of unicorns; 
but of one thing there can be no doubt, that God never spoke 
except to an Arab.” 

Tancred covered his face with his hands. Then, after a few 
moments’ pause, looking up, he said, “ Sheikh.of Sheikhs, I am 
your prisoner; and was, when .you captured me, a pilgrim-to 
Mount Sinai, a sj ot which, in your belief, is not less sacred than 
in mine. We are, as I have learned, only two days’journey from 
that holy place. Grant me tW boon, that I may at once proceed 
tliitlier, guarded as you will. I pledge you the word of a Chris¬ 
tian noble, that I will not attempt to escape. Long before you 
have received a reply from Jerusalem, I shall have returned; and, 
whatever may be the result of the visit of Baroni, 1 shall, at least, 
have fulfilled my pilgrimage.” 

“Prince, brother of Queens,” replied Amalck, with that polite¬ 
ness which is the characteristic of the Arabian chieftains y “under 
my tents you have only to command —go where you like, return 
when you please. Mj*childrcn shall attend you as your guardians, 
not as your guarus.” And the great Sheikh rose and retired. 

Tancred re-entered his tent, and, reclining, fell into a reverie of 
distracting thoughts. 'The history of his life and mind seemed 
with a whirling power to pass before him—liis birth, in a clime 
unknown to the patriarchs; his education, unconsciously to him¬ 
self, in an Arabian literature; his imbibing, from his tender in¬ 
fancy, oriental ideas and oriental creeds; the contrast that the 
occidental society in which he had been reared presented to them 
his dissatisfaction with that social system; his conviction of the 
growing melancholy of enlightened Kurope, veiled, as it may be, 
with sometimes a conceited hustle, sometimes a desperate ship¬ 
wreck gaiety, sometimes with all the exciting empiricism of sci- 
ciieo; his perplexity that, between the Asian revelation and the 
European practice, there should be so little conformity, and why 
the relations between them should be so limited and imperfect; 
.above all, his passionate desire to penetrate the mystery of the 
elder world, and share its celestial privUeges and divine preroga¬ 
tive. Tancred sighed. 

He looked rognd; some one had gently drawn his hand. It 
was the young Emir kneeling, his beautiful blue eyes bedev^ed 
with tears. „ 

“ You arc unhappy,” said Pakredeen, in a tone of j^ntiveness. 

“ It is the doom of man,” replied Tancred; “ and in my position 
sadness should not seem strange.” 

“ The curse of ten thousand mothers on those who made you a 
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prisoner; the curse of twenty thousand mothers on him who in¬ 
flicted on you a wound! ” 

“’Tis the fortune of life,” said Tancred, more cheerfully; “ and 
in truth I was perhaps thinking of other things.” 

“Do you kiww why 1 trouble you when your heart is dark:” 
said the young Emir. “ See now, if you will it, you are free. 
The great Sheikh has consented that you should go to Sinai. I 
have two dromedaries here, fleeUir than the Kanisin. At the well 
of Mokatteh, where we encamp for tlie night, 7 will serve raki to 
the Bedoueens; I have some with me, strong enough to melt tlie 
snow of Lebanon; if it will not do, they shall smoke some timbak, 
that will make them sleep like pachas. I know this desert as a 
man knows his father’s house—we shall be at Hebron before they 
untie their eyelids. Tell me, is it good?” 

“ Were 1 alone,” saidnTancred, “ without a single guard, I must 
return.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have pledged the word of a Christian nuble.” 

“ To a man who does not believe in Christ. Faugh! Is it not 
itself a sin to keep faith with heretics ? ” ■' 

“But is he one?” said Tancred. “lie believes in Moses; he 
disbelieves in none of the seed of Abraham. He is of that seed 
himself. Would I were such a heretic as ,Sheikh Amalek!” 

“ If you will only pay me a visit in the Lebanon, I would intro¬ 
duce you to our patriarch, and he would talk as much theology with 
you as you like. For my own part, it is not a kind of knowledge 
tliat I have much cultivated; you know 1 am peculiarly situated, 
we have so many religious on the mountain; but time presses; 
tell me, my prince, shall Hebron be our j)oiut ? ” 

“If Amalek believed in Baal, I must return,” said Tancred; 
“ even if it were to certain death. Besides, I could not desert my 
men ; and Baroni—^what would become of him ? ” 

“ We could easily make some plan that would extricate them. 
Dismiss them from your mind, and trust yourself to me. I know 
nothing that would delight me more than to balk these robbers of 
their prey.” 

“I should not talk of such things,” said Tancred; “ I must remain 
here, or I must return.” 

“Wliat can you want to do (jpi Mount Sinai?”, raunnurod the 
prince, rather pettishly. “ Now if it were Mount Lebanon, and 
--.you had a wish to cn^uloy yourself, there is an immense field! Wo 
might improve the condition of the pCople; we might establish 
manufactures, stimulate agriculture, extend commerce, get an 
o])palto of the silk, buy it all up at sixty piastres per oke, and sell it 
at Marseilles at two hundred, and at the same time advance the 
interests of true religion as much as you please.” 
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CIIAI’TER V. 

Ten days had elapsed since the capture of Tancred; Amalek 
and his Arabs were still encamped in the rocky citj; the beams of 
the early sun were just rising over the crest of the amphitheatre, 
when four horsemen, who were recognised as the children of 
Hechab, issued from the ravine. They galloped over the plain, 
shouted, and threw their lances ill the air; from the crescent of 
htock tents came Yorth the warriors, some mounted their horses 
and met their returning brethren, others prepared their welcome. 
The horses neighed, the camels stirred ^their long necks. All 
living things si'cmed conscious that an event had occurred. 

The four horsemen were surrounded by their brctliren ; but one 
of them, giving and returning blessings, darted forward to the 
pavilion of tlie great iSheikh. “ 

“ Have you brought camels, Shedad, son of Amroo ?” inquired 
one of tlie welcomers to the welcomed. 

“We have'been to El Khuds,” wius the reply. “ What we have 
brought back is a seal of Solomon.” 

“ From Mount Seir to the City of the Friend, what have you 
seen in the joyful laud ?” 

“ We found the sous of llaiuar by the well-side of JumJa; we 
found the marks of many camels in the pass of Gharcndel, and the 
marks in the pass of Gharcndel were not the marks of the camels 
of the Beni-IIamar.” 

“ I had ■ a dream, and the children of Tora said to me, ‘ Who 
art thou in the lands of our father’s flocks? Arc none but the 
sons of Kcchab to drink the sweet waters of Edom?’ Methinks 
the marks in the pass of Gharcndel were the marks of the camels 
of the children of Tora.” 

“ 'riiere is feud between the Beui-tora and the Beni-hamar,” 
riiplied the other Arab, shaking his head. “ The Beni-tora are 
in the wilderness of Akibn, and the Beni-hamar have burnt their 
tents and ca])tured their camels and their women. This is why 
the sons of Ilamar arc watering their flocks by the well of Jnmda.” 

In the meantime, the caravan, of which the four horsemen 
were the advanced guard, issued from the pass into the plain. 

“ Shedad, son of Amroo,” exclaimed one of the Bedoueens, 
“what! have your captured an hardbm?” For he beheld drome¬ 
daries .and veiled vnomen. 

The great Sheikh came forth from his patfllion and/^iffed the ' 
morning air; a dignified smile played over his benignant features, 
and once he smodthed his venerable beard. , 

“ My son-in-law is a true son of Israel,” he murmured compla¬ 
cently to himself. “ He will trust his gold only to his o^wn blood.” 
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The cararau wound about the plain, then crossed the stream at 
the accustomed ford, and approached the amphitheatre. 

The horsemen halted, some dismounted, the dromedaries knelt 
down, Baroni insisted one of the riders from her seat; the great 
Sheikh advanced and said, “ Welcome in the name of God, 
welcome with a thousand blessings! ” 

“I come in th’e name of God—I come with a thousand bless¬ 
ings,” replied the lady. ' 

“And with a thousand something else,” tAought Amalek to 
himself; but the Arabs are so polished, that they never make 
unnecessary allusions to^businesa. 

“ Had I thought the Queen of Sheba was going to pay me a 
visit,” said the great Sheikh, “I would have brought the pavilion 
of Miriam. How is the Rose of Sharon?” he continued, as ho 
ushered Eva into his teiit. “ How is the son of my heart—^liow is 
Besso, more generous than a thousand kings ?” 

“ Sp(jak not of the son of thy heart,” said Eva, seating herself 
on the divan. “ Speak not 6f Besso, the generous and the good, 
for his head is strewn with ashes, and liis mouth is full of sand.” 

“ What is this! ” thought Amalek. “ BeBso_ is not ill, or hi.s 
daughter would not be here. This arrow flies not straight. Does 
he want to scrape ray piastres ? These sous of Israel that dwell 
in cities will mix their pens with our spears. I will be obstinate 
as an Azafeer camel.” 

Slaves now entered, bringing coffee and bread, the Sheikh 
asking questions as they ate, as to the time Eva quitted .Terusnlem, 
her halting places in the desert, whether she had met with any 
tribes; then ho offered to Ids grand-daughter his own chibouque, 
which she took with ceremony, and uistantly returned, while they 
brought her aromatic nargilly. 

Eva scanned the imperturbable countenance of her grandfather: 
calm, polite, benignant, she knew the great Sheikh too well to 
suppose for a moment that its superficial expression was any indi¬ 
cation of his innermost purpose. Suddenly she said, in a somewhat 
careless tone, “ And why is the Lord of the Syrian pastures in 
this wilderness, that has been so long accursed?" 

The great Sheikh took his pipe from his mouth, and then slowly 
sent forth its smoke through his nostrils, a feat of which he was 
proud. Then he placidly replied: “ For the same reason that the 
lAan named Baroni made a visit to El Khuds.” 

“ The iitun named''Baroni came to demand succour for his lord, 
who is your prisoner.” 

t “And also to obtaii two millions of piastres,”•'Wded Amalek. 

“ Two millions of piastres! 'Why not at once ask for tlie throne 
of Solomon?” 
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“ iHich would be given if required,” rejoined Amalek. “ Was 
it not said in the divan of Besso, that if this Prince of Pranguestan 
wished to rebuild the Temple, the treasure would not be wanting?” 

“ Said by some city gossip,” said Eva, scomfullj. 

“ Said by your father, daughter of Besso, who, though he lives 
in cities, is not a man who will say that almonds are pearls.” 

Eva controlled her countenance, though it 'was difficult to 
conceal her mortification as she perceived how well informed her 
grandfather was. i)f all that passed nnder their roof, and of the 
resources of his prisoner. It.was necessary, after the last remank 
of the great Shcikli, to take new ground, and, instead of dwell¬ 
ing, as she was about to do, on the exaggeration of public report, 
and attempting to ridicule the vast expectations of her host, she 
said, in a soft tone, “ You did not ask me why Besso was in such 
affliction, father of my mother ? ” 

“ There are many sorrows: has he lost ships ? If a man is in 
sound health, all the rest are dreams. And Besso needs no 
hakeem, or you would not be here, my Rose of Sharon.” 

“ The light may have become darkness in our eyes, though we 
may still eat and drinkV’ said Eva. “ And that has happened to 
Besso which might have turned a child’s hair grey in its cradle.” 

“Who has poisoned Ids well? Has he quarrelled with the 
Porte ? ” said the Sheikh, without looking at her. 

“ It is not his enemies who have pierced him in the back.” 

“ Humph,” said the great Sheikh. 

“ And that makes his heart more heavy,” said Eva. 

“ He dwells too much in walls,” said the great Sheikh. “ He 
should have rode into the desert, instead of you, my child. He 
.should have brought the ransom himself;” and the great Sheikh 
sent two curling streams out of his nostrils. 

“ Whoever be the bearer, he is the payer,” said Eva. “ It is he 
who is the prisoner, not this son of Pranguestan, who, you think, 
is your captive.” 

“Your father wishes to scrape my piastres,” said the great 
Sheikh, in a stem voice, and looking his grand-daughter fuU in 
the face. 

“ If he wanted to scrape piastres from the desert,” said Eva, in 
a sweet but mournful voice, “ would Besso have given you the 
convoy of the Hadj without condition or abatement ? ” 

The great Bhuikh drew a long breath from his chibouqife. 
After a momentary pause he said, “ In a fanaly ther^hould ever 
be unity and concord; above all things words should not be dark. 
How much will Ibe Queen of the Enghsh g\,ve for her brother ?!J 

“ He is not the brother of the Queen of the English,” said Eva. 

“Hot when he is my spoil, in my tent,” said Amalek, with a 
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cnDning smile j “but put Mm on a round hat in o walled city, and 
then he is the brother of the Queen of the English.” 

“Whatever his rank, he is the charge of Besso, my father and 
your son," said^Eva, “and Besso has pledged his heart, his life, 
and his honour, that this young prince shall not be hurt. For 
him he feels, for him he speaks, for him he tliinks. Is it to be 
told in the bazaars of Franguestan that his first office of devotion 
was to send this youth into the desert to be spoiled by the father 
of Ms wife?” 

“Why did my daughters marry men who live in cities?” e.x- 
claimed the old Sheikh. 

“Why did they marry men who made your peace with the 
Egyptian, when not even the desert could screen you ? Why did 
..they marry men who gained you the convoy of the Hadj, and gave 
you the milk of ten thodsand camels ?” 

“Truly, there is but one God in the desert and in the city,” said 
AmMek. “ Now tell me, Bose of Sharon, how many piastres have 
you brought me?” 

. “If you be in trouble, Besso will aid you as ho has done; if you 
wish to buy camels, Besso will assist you as before; but, if yon 
expedt ransom for hfe charge, whom you ought to have placed on 
your best mare of Nejid, then I have not brought a para.” 

■ “ It is clearly the end of the world,” said Amolek, with a savage 
sigh. 

“ Why I am here,” said Eva, “ I am only the child of your child, 
a woman without spears—why do you not seize me, and send to 
Besso? He must ransom me, for I am the only oflspring of his 
loins. Ask for four millions of piastres! He can raise them. 
Let Mm send round to all the cities of Syria, and tell his brethren 
that a Bedoneen Sheikh has made Ms daughter and her maidens 
captive—and, trust me, the treasure will be forthcoming. He 
need not say it is one on whom he has larished a thousand favours, 
whose visage was darker than the simoom when hz made the 
great Pacha smile on Mm, who, however he may talk of living in 
cities now, could come cringing to El Sham to ask for the con- 
tra<^ of the Hkdj, by which he had gained ten thousand camels; 
he need say nothing of all this, and least of all, need .he say that 
the spoiler is Ms father 1 ” 

“ What is this Prince of Franguestan to thee and thine ?” 
said AmMek. “ He comes to our land like his brethren, to see 
the sun afidt^^seek for<treasure in our ruins, and he bears, like all 
of theiis, some written words to your father, saying, give to this 
mjm what he asks, a]^4 g*’’® 7®“’’ peopM' what they ask. 

1 understand all this: they <01 come to your father because he 
deals in money, and is th» only tnan in Syria who has money. 
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WhiA he pays, ho is again paid. Is it not so, Eva? Daughter of 
my blood, let there not be strife between us; give me a million 
piiistres, and a hundred camels to the widow of Sheikh Salem, and 
take the brother of the Queen." 

“ Camels shall bo given to the widow of Sheikh Salem,” said 
Eva, in a conciliatory voice—“ but for this ransom of which you 
speak, my father—it is not a question as to the number of piastres. 
If you want a million of piastres, «ha]l it be said that Besso would 
not lend, perhaps give, them to the great Sheikh he loves ? But 
you see, my father of fathers, j)iastres and this Frank stranger are 
not of the same leaven. Name them not together, 1 pray you; 
mix not their waters. It concerns the Honour, and welfare, and 
safely, and glory of Besso that you should cover this youth with a 
robe of power, and place him upon your best dromedary, and send 
him back to El Khuds." 

The great Sheikh groaned. 

“ Have I opened a gale that I am unable to close ?” he at lengtn 
said. “What is begun shall be finished. Have the children of 
llechab been brought from the sweet wells of Costal to this wilder¬ 
ness, ever accursed, to fill their purses with stones? Will they not 
rotiirn and say that iny beard is too white? Yet do I wish that 
this day was finished. Name then at once, my daughter, the 
piastres that you will give; for the prince, the brother of Queens, 
may to-morrow be dust.” 

“ How so?” eagerly inquired Eva. 

“ He is a Mejnoun,” replied Amalek. “ After the man named 
Baroni departed for El Klmds, the Prince of Pranguestan would 
not rest until ho visited Gibol Mousa, and I said ‘Yes’ to all his 
wishes. Whether it were his wound inflamed by his'journey, or 
grief at his captivity—^for these Franks are the slaves of useless 
sorrow—he returned as wild ns Kais, and now lies in his tent, 
fancying he is still on Mount Sinai. ’Tis the fifth day of the 
fever, and Shodad, the son of Amrou, tells me that the sixth wUJ 
be fatal unless we can give him the gaU of a phoenix, and such a 
bird is not t# be found in this part of Ai-abia. Now, you ore a 
great hakeem, my child of children; go then to the young prince, 
and see what can be done—for if he die, we can scarcely ransom 
him, and I shall lose the piastres, and your father the backsheesh 
which I meant to have given him on the transactiou.” 

“ Tills is very woeful,” murmured Eva to herself, and not listei»' 
mg to the latter olfecrvations of her grandfather. 

At this moment the curtain of the pavilion was witfidrawr^and 
there stood before them Fakrcdeen. The moment his eyes met^ 
those of Eva, he covered his face with both lifs hands. 

“ How is the Prince of Pranguestan ?” inquired Amalek. 

The young Emir advanced, and threw himself at the feet of Eva. 

U 
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“ We must entreat the Eose of Sharon to visit him,” he said, for 
there is no hakeem in Arabia equal to her. Yes, I came to 
welcome you, and to entreat you to do this kind office for the most 
gifted and the mdst interesting of beings;” and he looked up in her 
with a supplicating glance. 

“ And you too—are you fearful,” said Eva, in a tone of tender 
reproach, “ that d)y his deatl^ you may lose your portion of the 
spoil?” • . 

The Emir gave a deprecating glance of aaguish, and then, 
bending his head, pressed his lips to {he Bedoueen robes which .she 
wore. “’Tis the most unfortunate of coincidences, but believe 
me, dearest of friends, ’tis only a coincidence. I am here merely 
by accident, I was hunting, I was-” 

“You will make me doubt your intelligence as well ns your 
good faith,” s.aid Eva, ‘“if you persist in such assurances.” 

^“Ah! if you but knew him,” exclaimed Fakredeen, “you 
would believe me when I tell you that 1 am ready to sacriiic(> even 
my life for his. Far from sharing the s])oil,” he added, in a ra])id 
and earnest whisper, “ I had already proposed, and could have in¬ 
sured, his escape: when he went to .Sinai, to that unfortunate 
Sinai. I had two dromedaries here, thorougn bred, we might 
have reached Hebron before-” 

“ You went with him to Sinai ?” 

“ He would not suffer it: he desired, he said, to be silent .and to 
be alone. One of the Bedoueens, who accompanied him, told mo 
that they halted in the valley, and that he went up alone into the 
mountain, where he remained a day and night. When he re¬ 
turned hither, I perceived a great change in him. His words 
were quick, his eye glitteted like fire; he told me that he had seen 
an angel, and in the morning he was as he is now. I have wept, 
I have prayed for him in the prayers of every ndigion, I have 
bathed his temples with lib.an, and hung his tent with charms. O 
Eose of Sharon! Eva, beloved, darling Eva, I have feith in no one 
but in you. .See him, 1 beseech you, see him! If you but knew 
him, if you had but listened to his voice, .and felt the greatne.ss of 
his thoughts and spirit, it would not need that I should make this 
entreaty. But alas! you know him not; you have never listened 
to him, you have never seen him ; or neither he, nor I, nor any of 
us, would have been here, and have been thus.” . 

CHAPTER VI. 

p Notwtthstandoto all the prescient care o^ the Duke and 
Duchess of Bellamont, it was destined that the stout arm of Co¬ 
lonel Brace should not waj^e by the side of their son when he was 
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first attacked by the enemy, and now that he was afflicted by a 
most severe, if not fatal illness, the practised skill of the Doctor 
Eoby was also absent. Fresh exemplification of what all of us so 
frequently experience, that the most sagacious and matured 'ar¬ 
rangements are of little avail; that no one is present when hfe is 
wanted, and that nothing occurs as it was foreseen. Nor should 
wc forget that the principal cause of all these mischances might 
perhaps be recognised in the ineflBtciency of the third person whom 
the parents of T&cred had, with so much solicitude and at so 
great an expense, secured to him as a companion and counsellor 
in his travels. It cannot be denied, that if the theological attain¬ 
ments of the Kev. Mr. Bernard had been of a more profound and 
comprehensive character, it is possible that Lord Montacute might 
not have deemed it necessary to embark upon this new cru¬ 
sade, and ultimately to find himself in the de.serts of Mount 
Sinai, lloworer this may be, one thing was certain, that Tan- 
cred had been wounded without a single sabre of the Bellamont 
yeomanry being brandished in his defence; was now lying dan¬ 
gerously ill in an Arabian tent, without the slightest medical as¬ 
sistance; and perhaps was destined to quit this world, not only 
without the consolation of a priest of his holy church, but sur¬ 
rounded by heretics and infidels. 

“ Wc have never let any of the savages come near my lord,” 
said Freeman to Baroni, on his return. 

“E.\cept the fair young gentleman,” added Trueman, “and 
he is a Christian, or as good.” 

“ He is a prince,” said Freeman, reproachfully. “ Have I not 
told you so twenty times ? He is what they call in this country 
a Hameer, and lives in a castle, where he wanted my lord to visit 
him. I only wish ho had gone with my lord to Mount Siny; I 
think it would have come to more good.” 

“ He has been very attentive to my lord all the time,” said True¬ 
man; “iudi.?'?, he has never quitted my lord night or day;!and 
only left his side when we heard the caravan had returned.” t 

“I have seen him,” said Baroni; “and now let us enter the 
tent ” 

Upon the divan, his head supported by many cushions, c^ in a 
Syrian robe of the young Emir, and partly covered with a Be- 
doueeii cloak, lay-Taucred, deadly'pale, his eyes open and fixed, 
and apparently unqpusuious of their presence. He was lying oif 
his back, gazing on the roof of the tent, aiid was motionless. 
Fakredeen had raised his wounded arm, which had fallen from 
the couch, and hind supported it with a pile piade of cloaks and* 
pillows. The countenance of Tancred was much changed since 
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Baroni last beheld him: it was greatly extenuated, but the eyes 
glittered with an unearthly fire. 

“We don’t think he has ever slept,” said Freeman, in a whisper. 

“ He did notliing but talk to himself the first two days,” said 
Trueman; “ but yesterday he has been more quiet.” 

Baroni advanced to the divan behind the head of Tancred, so 
that he might nrft be observed, and then, letting himself fall noise¬ 
lessly on the carpet, he touched with a light finger the pulse of 
Lord Montacute. ''. 

“ There is not too much blood, here,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

“You don’t think it IS hopeless?” said Freeman, beginning to 
blubber. 

“ And all the great doings of my lord’s coming of age to end in 
this!” said Trueman. *“ They sat down only two less than a hun¬ 
dred at the steward’s table for more than a week! ” 

Barqni made a sign to them to leave the tent. “ God of my 
fathers! ” he said, still seated on the ground, his arms folded, and 
watching Tancred earnestly with his bright black eyes; “ this is 
a bad business. This is death or madness—^perhaps both. What 
will M. de Sidonia say? lie loves not men who fail. All will bo 
visited on me. I shall be shelved. In Europe they woiild bleed 
him, and they would kill him; here they will not bleed him, and 
he may die. Such is medicine, and such is life! Now, if I only 
had as much opium as would fill the pipe of a Mandarin! that 
would be something. God of my fathers, this is a bad business!” 

He rose softly; he approached nearer to Tancred, and examined 
his countenance more closely; there was a slight foam upon the 
lip, which he gently wiped away. 

“Tlic brain has worked too much,” said Baroni to himself. 
“ Often have I watched him pacing the deck during our voyage; 
never have I witnessed an ahstraction so prolonged and so profound, 
•lie thinks ns much as M. de Sidonia, and feels mone. There is 
his weakness. The strength of my master is his superiority to all 
sentiment. No .affections and a great br.ain—these arc the men 
to command the world. No affections and a little brain—snch is 
the stjl^ of which they make petty villains. And a great brain 
and a great heart—what do they m.ake ? Ah I I do not know. 
The last, perhaps, we.ars off with time—.and yet I wish I could save 
this youth, for he fever attracts me to him.” 

Thus he remained for some time seated on the carpet by the side 
of the divan, revolving in his mind every possible expedient that 
, might benefit Tancred, and finally being convinced that none 
was in his power. What roused him from his watchful reverie was 
a voice that called his name very softly, and, looking round, he 
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bplicW the Emir Fahredcon on tiptoe, with his linger on his 
mouth. Baroni rose, and,' Fakredeen inviting him with a ges¬ 
ture to leave the tent, he found without, the lady of the 
caravan. • 

“I want the Rose of Sharon to see your lord,” said the 
young Emir, very anxiously, “ for she is a great hakeem among 
our people.” . 

“Perhaps in the desert, where there is none to be useful,'I 
might not be useless,” said Eva, with some reluctance and 
reserve. 

“ Hope has only one arrow left,” said Baroni, mournfully. 

“ Is it indeed so bad ? ” 

“Oh! save him, Eva—save him!” c.xclaimcd Fakredeen. dis- 
Ir.aclcdly. 

She plaeed her finger on her lip. 

“ Or I shall die,” continued Fakredeen, “nor indeed have I any 
wish to live, if he depart from us.” 

Eva coiivegsed apart for a few minutes with Baroni, in a low 
voice, and then drawing aside the curtain of the tent, they 
entered. • 

There was no change in the appearance of Tancred, but as they 
approached him ho spoke. Baroni dropped into his former posi¬ 
tion, Fakredeen fell upon liis knees, Eva alone was visible when 
the eyes of Tancred met hers. His vision was not unconscious of 
her presence; he stared at her with intentness. The change in 
her dress, however, would, in all probahilit}', have prevented hi.s 
recognising her even under indifferent circumstances. She was 
habited as a Bedoueen girl; a leathern girdle encircled her blue 
robe, a few gold coins were braided in her hair, and her head was 
covered with a fringed kefia. 

Whatever was the impression made upon Tancred by this unusual 
apparition, it appeared to be only transient. Ilis glance with¬ 
drawn, hit; voice again broke into incoherent but violent exclamo; 
tions. Suddenly he said, with more moderation, but with firmness 
and distinctness, “ I am guarded by angels.” 

F.akredeen shot a glance at Eva and B.ironi, as if to remind 
them of the tenour of the discourse for which he had prepared 
them. 

After a pause, he became somewhat violent, and seemed as if he 
would have waved his wounded arm, but Baroni, whose eye, though 
himself unobserved, never quitted his chargtj„laid his finger upon 
the arm, and Tancred did not struggle. Again .he spoke of angels, 
but in a milder and mournful tone. 

“Methinks you look like one.” thought EVa, as she beheld hi, 
spiritual countenance lit up by a superhuman fire. 
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After a few minutes, she glanced at Baroni, to signify her' wish 
to leave the tent, and he rose and accompanied her. Fakredeen 
also rose, with streaming eyes, and making the sign of the cross. 

“ Forgive me,'” he said to Eva, “ but I cannot help it. When¬ 
ever I am in amiction I cannot help remembering that I am a 
Christian.” 

I wish you would remember it at all times,” said Eva, “ and 
then, perhap-s, none of us need have been here;” and then, not 
waiting for his reply, she addressed herself to TJaroni. “ I agree 
■with you,” she said. “ If we cannot give him sleep, he will soon 
sleep for ever.” 

“ Oh, give him sleep, Eva,” said Fakredeen, wringing his hands; 
“ you can do anything.” 

“ I suppose,” said Baroni, “ it is hopeless to tliink of finding 
any opium here.” « 

“Utterly,” said Eva; “its practice is quite unknown among 
them.” 

“ Solid for some from El Khuds,” said F.akredeen. „ 

“Idle!” said Baroni; “ tliis is an affair of hours, not of 
days.” 

“ Oh, but I will go,” exclaimed Fakredeen, ‘ you do not know 
what I can do on one of my dromedaries! I will-” 

Eva placed her hand on bis arm without looking at him, and 
then continued to address Baroni. “ Through the pass I several 
times observed a small white and yellow flower in p-atches. I lost it as 
we advanced, anil yet I should think it must have followed the 
stream. If it be, as I think, but I did not observe it with mucli 
attention, the flower of the mountain Arnica, I know a preparation 
from that shrub, which has a marvellous action on the nervous 
system.” 

“ I am sure it is the mountain Arnica, and I am sure it will cure 
him,” said Faki’cdeen. 

“ Time presses,” said Eva to Baroni. “ Call my igav’ens to our 
aid; and first of all let us examine the borders of the stream,” 

While his friends departed to exert themselves, Fakredeen re¬ 
mained behind, and passed his time partly in watching Tancred, 
partly in weeping, and partly in calculating the amount of his debts. 
This latter was a frequent, and, to him, inexhaustible source of in¬ 
terest and excitement. His creative brain was soon lost in reverie. 
He conjured up Tancred restored to health, a devoted friendship 
between them, immense plans, not inferior achievements, and ine.v- 
haustible resources. Then, when he remembered that he was him¬ 
self the cause of the peril of that precious life .on which all his 
future happiness and success were to depend, he cursed himself. 
Involved as were the circumstances in which he habitually found 
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bimlelf entangled, the present complication was certainly not 
inferior to any of the perplexities which he had hitherto expe¬ 
rienced. 

He was to become the bosom friend of a beSpg whom he had 
succe.ssfully plotted to make a prisoner and plunder, and-whose 
life was conse(piently endangered; he had to prevail on Amalek 
to relinquish the ransom which had induced thb great Sheikh to 
(piit his Syrian pastures, and bad cost the lives of some of his 
most valuable fojlfower.s; while, on the other hand, the new moon 
was rapidly approaching, whpn the young Emir had appointed to 
meet Scheriff Kfl'endi at Gaza, to receive the arms and munitions 
which were to raise him to empire, and for which he had purposed 
to pay by a portion of his share in the great plunder which he had 
liimself projected. His baffled brain whii’led with wild and im¬ 
practicable combinations, till, at length, frightened and exhausted, 
he called for his nargilly, and sought, as was his custom, serenity 
from its magic tube. In this wise more than three hours had 
elapsed, the young Emir was himself again, and was calculating 
the average of the various rates of interest in every town in Syria, 
from Gaza to Aleppo, ^heu Baroui returned, bearing in his hand 
an Egyptian vase. 

“ Yon have found the magic flowers ?” asked Fakredeen, eagerly. 

“The flowei-s of Aniica, noble Emir, of wliich the lady Eva 
.spoke. I wish the potion had been made in the new moon; how¬ 
ever, it has been blessed. Two things alone now are wanting, 
that my lord should drink it, and that it should cure him.” 

It was not yet noon when Tancred quaffed the potion. He took 
it without difficulty, though apparently unconscious of the act. 
As the sun reached its meridian height, Tancred sank into a pro¬ 
found slumber. Fakredeen rushed away to tell Eva, who had now 
retired into the innermost apartments of tlie pavdion of Amalek ; 
Baroui never quitted tlie tent of his lord. 

The sii,. spt; the same beautiful rosy tint suffused the tombs 
and temples of the city as on tlie evening of their first forced 
arrival: still Tancred slept. The camels returned from tlie river, 
the lights began to sparkle in the circle of black tents, still Tan¬ 
cred slept. He slept during the day, and he slept during the 
twilight, and, when the night came, still Tancred slept. The silver 
lamp, fed by tbcxiil of the palm free, threw its delicate white light 
over the couch on^which he rested. Mute, bitf. ever vigilant, Palt- 
redeen and Baroui gazed on their friend and boaster; still Tancred 
slept. 

It seemed a pight that would never end, and, when the firit 
beam of the morning came, the Emir and his companion mutually 
recognised on their respective countenances an expression of dis- 
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trust, even of terror. Still Tancred slept; in the some posWe 
and with the same expression, unmoved and pale. Was it, indeed, 
sleep ? Baroni touched his wrist, but could find no pulse; Fakre- 
decn held his bright dagger over the mouth, yet its brilliancy was 
not for a moment clouded. But he was not cold. 

The brow of Baroni was knit with deep thought, and his search¬ 
ing eye fixed upon the recumbent form; Fakredecn, frightened, 
rah away to Eva. • 

“ I am frightened, because you are frightened,*’, said Fakredecn, 

“ whom uotliing ever alarms. O Rose of Sharon ! why are you 
so pale?” 

“ It is a stain upon ouf tents if this youth be lost,” said Eva in 
a low voice, yet attem]|ting to speak with calmness.. 

“ But what is it on me!” exclaimed Fakredecn, distractedly— 
“ A stain! I shall be branded like Cain. No, I will never enter 
Damascus again, or any of the cities of the coast. I will give 
up all my castles to my cousin Francis El Ivazin, on condition that 
ho docs'not pay my creditors. I wili retire to Mar Harina. 1 will 
look upon man no more.” 

“ Be cnliH; my Fakredecn; there is yet Hope; my responsibility 
at this moment is surely not lighter than yours.’’ 

“ Ah! you did not know him, Eva!” exclaimed Faki’edeen, pas¬ 
sionately—^“you never listened to him I He cannot bo to you what 
he is to me. I loved him! ” 

She pressed her finger to her lips, for they had arrived at the 
tent of Tancred. The young Emir, drying his streaming eyes, 
entered first, and then came back and ushered in Eva. They 
stood together by the couch of Tancred. 'The expression of dis¬ 
tress, of suffering, of extreme tension, which had not marred, but 
which, at least, had mingled with the spiritual character of his 
countenance the previous day, had disappeared. If it were death, 
it was at least beautiful. Softness and repose suffused his features, 
and his brow looked as if it had been the temple o^oiK^mmortal 
spirit. 

Eva gazed upon the form with a fond, deep melancholy; Pakre- 
deen and Baroni exchanged glances. Suddenly 'Tancred moved, 
heaved a deep sigh, and opened his dark eyes. The unnatural 
fire which had yesterday lit them up had fled. Calmly and thought¬ 
fully he surveyed those around Mm, and then he .said, “ The Lady 
oi Bethany!” 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Between the Egyptian and the Arabian deserts, formed by two 
gulfs of the Erythrtean sea, is a peninsula of granite mountains. 
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It sterna as if an ocean of lava, when its waves were literally rnn- 
ning mountains high, had been suddenly commanded to stand still. 
These successive summits, with their peaks and pinnacles, enclose 
a series of valleys, in general stern and savage, j^t some of which 
are not devoid of pastoral beauty. There may l)e found brooks 
of silver brightness, and occasionally groves of palms and gardens 
of dates, while the neighbouring heights command sublime land¬ 
scapes, the opposing ftiountauis of Asia and of Afric, and the blue 
bo.som of two s^as. On one of those elevations, more than five 
thousand feet above the ocean, is a convent; again, nearly three 
thousand feet above this convent, is a towering pe.ak, and this is 
Mount Sinai. 

On the top of Mount Sinai are two ruins, a Christian church 
and a Mahometan mosque. In this, the sublimest scene of Ara¬ 
bian glory, Israel and Ishinael alike raised their altars to the great 
Ood of Abraham, Why are they in ruins? Is it that human 
structures are not to bo endured amid the awful temples of nature 
and revelation; and that the column and the cupola crumble into 
nothingness in sight of the hallowed liorcb and on the soil of the 
eternal Sinai ? 

Ascendirg the mountain, about half way between the convent 
and the utmost height of the towering peak, is a small plain sur¬ 
rounded by rocks. In its centre are a cypress tree and a fountain. 
This is the traditional scene of the greatest event of time. 

’Tis night; a solitary pilgrim, long kneeling on the sacred soil, 
slowly raises his agitated glance to the starry vault of Araby, and, 
clasping his hands in the anguish of devotion, thus prays :— 

“O Lord God of Israel, Ci'oator of the Universe, ineffable 
Jehovah! a child of Christeiidora, I come to thine ancient Ara¬ 
bian altars to pour forth the heart of tortured Europe. Why art 
thou silent ? Why no, longer do the message.s of thy renovating 
will descend on earth ? Faith fades and duty dies. A profound 
melauclK/ij’^Iias fallen on the spirit of man. The priest doubts, 
the monarch cannot rule, the multitude moans and toils, and calls 
in its frenzy upon unknown gods. If this transfigured moimt may 
not again behold Thee; if not again, upon thy sacred Syrian 
plains, Divinity may teach and solace men; if prophets may not 
rise again fo herald hope; at least, of all the starry messengers 
that guard thy throne, let one appear, to save thy creatures from 
a terrible despair^” 

A dimness suffused the stars of Arabia; the surrounding heights 
that had risen sharp and black in the clear purple ftir, blended in 
shadowy and fleeting masses, the huge branches <rf the cypress 
tree seemed to stir, and the kueeling pilgrfm sank upon the eai?h 
seusele^ and in a trance. 
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And there appeared to him a form: a shape that shoulcl be 
human, hut vast as the surrounding hills. Yet such was the 
symmetry of the vision that the visionary felt his littleness rather 
than the colo8saj*proportions of the apparition. It was the sem¬ 
blance of one who, though not young, was still untouched by 
time; a countenance like an oriental night, dark yet lustrous, 
myistical yet clear? Thought, rather than melancholy, spoke from 
the pensive passion of his eyes, while on his lofty forehead glittered 
a star that threw a solemn radiance on the repdS^ of his majestic 
features. , 

“■Child of Christendom,” said the mighty form, as he seemed 
slowly to wave a sceptre,'fashioned like a palm tree, “ I am the 
angel of Arabia, the guardian spirit of that land • which governs 
the world; for power is neither the sword nor the shield, for tliese 
pass away, but ideas, which are divine. The thoughts of all 
lands come from a higher source than man, but the intellect of 
Arabia comes from the Moat High. Therefore it is that from this 
spot issue the principles which regulate the human desiliny. 

“ That Christendom which thou hast (juitted, and over whose 
expiring attributes thou art a mourner, wa:! a savage forest while 
the cedars of Lebanon, for countless age.s, had built the palaces 
of mighty kings. Yet in that forest brooded infinite races that 
were to spread over the globe and give a new impulse to its ancient 
life. It was decreed that, when they hurst from their wild woods, 
the Arabian principles should meet them on the threshold of the 
old world to guide and to civilise them. All had been prepared. 
The C®.sar3 had conquered the world to place the Laws of Siiuii 
on the throne of the Capitol, and a Galilean Arab advanced and 
traced on the front of the rude conquerors of the Cmsar.s the 
subduing symbol of the last development of Arabian principles. 

“ Yet again—and Europe is in the throes of a great birth. The 
multitudes again are brooding; but they are not now in the forest: 
tl;gy are in the cities and in the fertile plains. Since4i« fimt sun 
of this century rose, the intellectual colony of Arabia, once called 
Christendom, has been in a state of partial and blind revolt. 
Discontented, they attributed their suffering to the principles to 
which they owed all their happiness, and in receding from which 
they had become proportionably miserable. They have hankered 
after other gods than the God of Sinai and of Calvary, and they 
hawe achieved only desolation. Now they despair. But the 
eternal principles that*controlled barbarian vigour can alone cope 
with morbid 'civilisation. The equality of man can only be 
accomplished by the sovereignty of God. The Ibnging for fra¬ 
ternity can never be satisfied but under the sway of a common 
father. The relations between Jehovah and his creatures ean be 
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neither too numerous nor too near. In the increased distance 
between God and man, have grown up all those developments that 
have made life mournful. Cease, then, to seek in a vain philosophy 
the solution of the social problem that perplexes^you. Announce 
the sublime and solacing doctrine of theocratic equality. Fear 
not, faint not, falter not. Obey the impulse of thine own spirit, 
and find a ready instrument in every human being.” 

A sound, as of thuhder, roused Tancred from his trance. He 
looked around aifd above. There rose the mountains sharp and 
black in the clear purple air j there shone, with undimmed lustre, 
the Arabian stars; but the voice of the angel still lingered in his 
ear. He descended the mountain: at itS base, near the convent, 
were liis slumbering guards, some steeds, and crouching camels. 

CHAPTER Vlfl. 

Tub beautiful daughter of Besso, pensive and abstracted, played 
with her beads in the pavilion of her gi-andfatlier. Tvfo of her 
maidens, who had attended her, in a corner of Ibis inner compart¬ 
ment, uecomi)auied the wild murmur of their voices on u stringed 
instrument, which might in the old days have been a psaltery. 
They sang the loves of Antar and of Ibla, of Leila and of 
Mejnoun; the romance of the desert, tales of passion and of 
plunder, of the rescue of women and the capture of camels, of 
heroes with a lion heart, and heroines brighter and softer than 
the moon. 

The beautiful daughter of Uesso, pensive and abstracted, played 
with her beads iii the pavilion of her grandfather. Why is the 
beautiful daughter of Besso pensive and abstracted? What 
thouglits are flitting over her mind, silent and soft, like the 
sliadows of birds over the sunshiny earth ? 

Something thqt was neither silent nor soft disturbed the lady 
from life,,reverie; the voice of the great Sheikh, in a tone _of 
altitude anil harshness, with him most unusual, lie was in an 
adjacent a]iartmcuti vowing that he would sooner cat the mother 
of some third perPn, who was attempting to influence him, than 
adopt the suggestion offered. Then there were softer and more 
persuasive ‘tones from his companion, but evidently ineffectual. 
Then the voices of both rose together in emulous clamour—one 
roaring like a bull, the other shriekinglikevsome wild bird; one 
full of menace, and the other taunting and«impcrtinettt. All this 
was followed by a dead silence, which continuing, Eva assumed 
that the Sheikh and his companion had quitted his tent. While 
her mind was recurring to those thoughfii which occupied thihi 
previously to this outbreak,’the voice of Pakredeen was heard 
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outside her tent, sayin", “ Rose of Sluiron, lot me come into 'the 
liareem; ” and, scarcely waiting for permission, the young Emir, 
flushed and excited, entered, and almost breathless threw himself 
on the divan. x 

“Wlio says I am a coward?” he e.xcloimed, with a glance of 
devilish mockery; “ I may run away sometimes, but what of that ? 
I have got moral oourage, the only thing worth having, since the 
invention of gunpowder. The beast is not killed, but I have 
looked into the den; ’tis something. Courage, n«y_ fragrant Rose, 
have faith in me at last. I may make an imbroglio sometimes, 
but, for getting out of a scrape, I would back myself against any 
picaroon in the Levant; and that is saying a good deal.” 

“ Another imbroglio ?” , 

“Oh, no! the same—^part of the great blunder. You must 
liave heard us raging like a thousand Afrites. I never knew the 
great Shcikli so wild.” 

“ And why ?” 

“ lie should take a lesson from Mehemet Ali,” cortinued the 
Emir. “ Giving up Syria, affer the conquest, was a much greater 
sacrifice than giving up plunder which he -has not yet touched. 
And tlie great Pacha did it as quietly as if ho were marching into 
Stamhool instead, which he might have done if he had been an 
Arab instead of a Turk. Everything comes from Ar.abia, my dear 
Eva—at least everything that is worth anything. We two ought 
to thank our stars every day, that we were born Arabs.” 

“ And the great Sheikh still harp.s upon this ransom ?” inquired 
Eva. 

“ He does, and most unreasonably. For, after all, what do we 
ask him to give up ?—a biigatelle.” 

“ Hardly that,” said Eva; “ two millions of piastres can scai'cely 
be called a bagatelle.” 

“ It is not two millions of piastres,” said Fakredeon; “ there is 
your fallacy, ’tis the same as your grandfather’s. In t^jcfi.st place, 
he would have taken one million; then half belonged to me, which 
reduces his share to five hundred thousand; then I meant to have 
borrowed his share of him.” 

“ Borrowed his share!” said Eva. 

“ Of course I should have allowed him interc.st—go(>d interest. 
What could the greak Sheikh want five hundred thons.and juastres 
foi^? He has camels enough; he has so many horses, that he 
wants to change some,with me for arms at this moment. Is he to 
dig a hole in,the sand by a well-side to put his treasure in, like 
the treasure of Solomon, or to sew up his bills of exchange in his 
turban? The thing is ridiculous. I never contemplated, for a 
moment, that the great Sheikh should take any hard piastres out 
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of dirculation, to lock them up in the wilderness. It might disturb 
the currency of all Syria, upset the exchanges, and very much 
injure your family, Eva, of whose interests I am never unmind¬ 
ful. I meant the great Sheikh to invest his t^intnl; he .might 
have made a good tiling of it. I could have aflbrded to pay him 
thirty per cent, for his share, and made as much by the transaction 
myself; for yon see, os I am paying sixty per* cent, at Beiroot, 
Tripoli, Latakia, and every accursed town of the coast at this mo¬ 
ment, the thing “is clear; and I wish you would only get your 
father to view it in the sajne light, and we might do immense 
things! Think of this, my Rose of Sharon—dear, dear Eva, think 
of this; your father might make his foftunc and mine too, if ho 
would only lend me money at thirty per cent.” 

“ You frighten me olw.iys, Fakredecn, by these allusions to your 
affairs. Can it be possible that they are no very bad! ” 

“ Good, Ev.i, you mean good. I should bo incapable of any- 
Ihiitg, if it were not for my debts. I am naturally so indolent, 
th.'it if I did not remember in the morning tliat I was "ruined, I 
should never be able to distinguish myself.” 

“You never will instiiiguish yourself,” said Eva; “you never 
can, with these dreadful onibarra.ssmcnts.” 

“ Shall I not?” said Fakredeen, triumphantly. “What arc my 
debts to my resources ? That is tbe point. You cannot judge of 
a man by only knowing what his debts are; you must bo acquaint¬ 
ed with hi.s resources.” 

“ But your estates arc mortgaged, your crops sold—at least you 
tell me so,” said Eva, mournfully. 

“Estates! crops! A man may have an idea worth twenty 
estates—a principle of action that will bring him in a greater har¬ 
vest than all Lebanon.” 

“A principle of action is indeed precious,” said Eva; “but, 
altbouglj you certainly have ideas, .and very ingenious ones, a priu- 
ci[i!e of it-tieu is exactly the thing’which I have always thouglit 
you wanted.” 

“Well, I h.ave got it at last,” said Fakredecn; “everything 
conies if a man wil! only wait.” 

“ And what is your principle of action?” 

“Faith.”" 

“In yourself? Surely in tlntt respect you have not hitherto 
been sccplican’’^^ 

“ No; in Mount Sinai.” 

“In Mount Sinai!” 

“ Yon may wvjl be astonished; but so it is. The English pringo 
has been to Mount Sinai, and he has seen an angel. What passed 
between them I do not yet know; but one thing is certain—^he is 
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quite changed by the interriew. He is all for action: as far as I 
can form an opinion in the present crude state of affairs, it is not 
at all impossible that he may put himself at the head of the Asian 
movement. If you have faith, there is nothing you may not do. 
One thing is quite settled, that he will not at present return to 
Jerusalem, but, for change of air and other reasons, make a visit 
with me to Canobfa.” 

“ He seems to have great purpdse in him,” said Eva, with an air 
of some constraint. 

“ By-the-bye,” said Fakredeen, “hpw came you, Eva, never to 
tell me that you were acquainted with him ?” 

“Acquainted with him r’ said Eva. 

“Yes; he recognised you immediately when he iccovered him¬ 
self, and he has admitted to me since, that he has seen you before: 
though I could not get tuuclvout of him .about it. lie will talk 
for ever about Arabia, faith, war, and angels, but if you touch on 
anything personal, I observe be is always very sby. He has not 
my fatal frankness. Did you know him at Jerusalem 1 ” 

“I met him by hazard for a moment at Bethany; I neither 
asked then, nor did he impart to me, his name. How then could 
I tell you we were acquainted? or be aware that the stranger of 
my casual interview was this young Englishm.an whom you have 
made a captive?” 

“ Hush !” said Fakredeen, with an air of real or affected alarm. 
“ lie is going to be my guest at my ])rincipal castle. What do 
you raoau by captive? Yon mean whom I have saved from c.ap- 
tivity, or am about to save?” 

“ Well, that would appear to be the real question to which you 
ought to addrc.sH yourself at this raomeiit,” s.aid Eva. “ Were I 
you, I should po.stpone the great Asian movement until you bad 
disembarrassed yourself from your prc.sont position, rather an 
equivocal one both for a patriot .and a friend.” 

.“ Oh! I’ll manage the great Sheikh,” said Fakredeen, c.ire- 
lessly. “ There is too much plunder in the future for Amalek to 
quarrel with me. When he scents the possibility of the Bedoucen 
cavalry being poured into Syria and Asia Minor, we shall find him 
more manageable. Tlie only thing now is to heal the present dis¬ 
appointment by extenuating circumstances. If I could screw up a 
few thousand piastres for backsheesh,” and he looked Eva in the 
faefe, “or could pnt'anvthiug in his way! What do you think, 
Eva?” 

Eva shook Her head. 

,“What an obstinate Jew dog he is!” said Fakredeen. “His 
rapacity is revolting!” 

“An obstinate Jew dog!” cx^aimed Eva, rising, her eyes 
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flisMteg, her nostril dilating with contemptuous rage. The 
manner of Fakredeen had not pleased her this morning. Ilis 
temper was very uncertain, and, when crossed, he was deficient in 
delicacy. Indeed, he was too sclfish/'with jill hij sensibility and 
refined breeding, to be ever sufficiently considerate of the feelings 
of others. He was piqued also that he had not been informed 
of the previous acquaintance of Eva and Taneredi Her reason for 
not apprising him of their interview at Bethany, though not easily 
impugnable, was iaot as satisfactory to his understanding as to his 
ear. Again, his mind and heart were so absorbed at this moment 
by the image of Tancred, and he was so entirely under the in¬ 
fluence of his own idealised (tonceptionS of his new and latest 
friend, that, ac(a)i'ding to his custom, no other being could interest 
him. Although ho was himself the sole cause of all the difficult 
.and annoying circumstances in which he Tound himself involved, 
the moment that his passions and his interests alike required that 
Tailored should bo free and uninjured, he acted, and indeed i'olt, 
as if Amalelt alone were responsible for the capture and "the di'- 
tention of I,ord Montaciile. 

The young Emir imhied was, at this moment, iu one of those 
moods, which hah often marred his popularity, hut in which he 
had never indulged towards F.va before. She had, throughout his 
life, been the commanding influence of his being. He. adored and 
feared her, and knew that she loved, and rather despised him. 
But Eva had ceased to be the commanding influence over 
F.'ikredecn. At this moment Fakredeen would have sacrificed 
the whol family of Besso to secure the devotion of Tancred; and 
the coarse and rude exclamation to which he had given vent, indi- 
< atcd the current of his feelings and the general tenour of his 
mind. 

Eva knew him by heart. Her clear sagacious intellect acting 
111)011 an individual, whom sympathy and circumstances had com¬ 
bined to iiial^ her comprehend, analysed with marvellous facility 
hi.s complicated motives, and in general successfully penetrated his 
sovereign do.sign. 

“ An obstinate Jew dog! ” she exclaimed; “and who art thou— 
thou jackal of this lion !—who should dare to spe.ak thus ? Is it not 
enough that you have involved us all in unspeakable difficulty and 
possible disgrace,.that we are to iseceive words of contumely from 
lijjs like yours ? One would think you were' the English Consml 
arrived here to make a representation in fifvour of his country¬ 
man, in.stead of being the' individual who planned •his plunder, 
occasioned his eaptivity, and endangered his life I It is a pityj 
that this young noble is not acquainted with your claims to Ms 
confidence.” 
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The possibility that in a moment of irritation Eva might reveal 
his secret, some rising remorse at wliat he had said, and the super¬ 
stitious reverence with which he still clung to her, all acting upon 
Fakredeen at the same timfe, he felt that he had gone too far, and 
thereupon he sprang from the divan, on which he had been inso¬ 
lently lolling, and threw himself at the feet of his foster-sister, 
whimpering and kissing her slippers, and calling her, between his 
sobs, a thousand fond names. 

“ I am a villain,” ho said, “ but you know it; you have always 
known it. For God’s sake stand by me now; ’tis'my only chance. 
You are the only being I love in the world, except your foniily. 
You know how I respect them. Is not Besso my father ? And 
the groat Sheikh—I honour the great Sheikh, jlle is one of my 
allies. Even this accursed business proves it. Besides, what do you 
mean by words of contimiely from my lips? Am I not a Jew myself, 
or !us good ? Why should I insult them ? I only wish we were in 
the Land of Promise, instead of this infernal wilderness.” 

“ Well, well, let us consult together,” said Eva, “ renroaches are 
barren.” 

“ Ah! Eva,” said Fakredeen, “ I am not repro-aching you; 
but if, the evening I was at Bethany, you had only told me that 
you had just parted with this Englishman, all this would not have 
occurred.” 

“ How do yon know that 1 had (hen jnst parted with this Eng¬ 
lishman?” said Eva, colouring and confused. 

“Because I marked him on the mad. I little thought then 
that he had been in your retreat. I took him for some Frank, 
looking after the tomb of Lazarus.” 

“I found him in my garden,” said Eva, not entirely at her ease, 
“ and sent my attendants to him.” 

Fakredeen was walking up and down the tent, and seemed lost 
in thought. 8uddeiily ho stopped, and said, “ 1 see it all; 1 have 
a combination tli.at will put all right.” 

“ I’nt all right ? ” 

“ See, tlio day after to-morrow I have .appointed to meet a friend 
of mine at Gaza, who has a caravan that wants convoy through 
the desert to the mountain, 'riie Slieikh of Sheikhs shall have it. 
It will be .as good as ten Ihousfind piastres. That will be honey 
in his mouth, lie will forget the past, and our English friend can 
return with you and me to El Kliuds.” 

“ I shall not return to El Khuds,” said Eva. “ The great 
Sheikh will convoy me to Damascus, where I shall remain till I go 
to Aleppo.” 

“ May you never riach Aleppo 1 ” said Fakredeen, with a clouded 
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couiltenance, for Eva in fact alluded to her approaching marriage 
with her cousin. 

“ But after all,” resumed Eva, wishing to change the current of 
his thoughts, “all these arrangements, as far as*J am interested, 
dei)end upon the success of my mission to the great Sheikh. If 
he will not release my father’s charge, the spears of his people 
will never guard me again. And I see little prospect of my sue-' 
cess; nor do I think ten thouKand piastres, however honestly 
gained, will be mere tempting than the inclination to oblige our 
house.” 

“ Ten thousand piastres is not much,” said Fakredecn. “ I give 
it every three mouths for interest to alittlh Copt at Beiroot, whose 
])roporty I wiU’sonfiscale the moment I have the government of 
the country in my hands. But then I only add my ten thousand 
jiiastres to the amount of my debt. Ten ^.lousand piastres in coin 
lire a very different affair. 'They will jingle in the great Sheikh’s 
purse. His people will think he has got the treasure of Solomon. 
It will do; he will give them all a gold kaireen apiece, and they 
will braid them in their girls’ hair.” 

“ It will scarcely buy camels for Sheikh Salem’s widow,” said 
Eva. 

“ I will manage that,” said Fakredecn. “ 'riic great Sheikh 
has camels enough, and I will give him arms in exchange.” 

“ Arms at Oanobia will not reach the stony wilderness.” 

“No; but 1 have got arras nearer at hand; that .is, my friend, 
niy friend whom I am going to meet at Gaza, has some; enough, 
and to spare. By the Holy Sepulchre I see it! ” said Fakredecn. 

“ I tell you how I will manage the whole business. 'The great 
Sheikh wants arms; well, I will give Mm five hundred muskets for 
the ransom, and he shall Inwe the convoy besides. He’ll take it. 

I know him. He thinks now all is lost, and, when he finds that he 
is to have a jingling purse and English muskets enough to con- 
ijuer 'rodmor,.he will close.” 

“ But how are we to got these arms?” said Eva. 

“ Why, Scherilf Eiiendi, to be sure. You know I am to meet 
him at Gaza the day after to-morrow, and receive his five thou- 
s.and muskets. Well, five hundred for the great Sheikh will make 
them four thdusand five hundred; no great difference.” 

“ ScheriffEffendi!” said Eva, with some surprise. “I thought I 
had obtained three months’indulgence for you with Seller iff Effendi.” 

“ Ah 1 yes—no,*’ said Fakredecn, blushiRg. “ The fact is, 
Eva, darling, beloved Eva, it is no use telling any more lies. I 
only asked you to. speak to Scheriff Eflendi to obtain time for me, 
about payment, to throw you off the scent, as you so strongly dis¬ 
approved of my buccaneering project. But Scheriff Effendi is a 

15 
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camel. I was obliged to agree to meet him at Gaza on the-’new 
moon, pay him his two hundred thousand piastres, and receive the 
cargo. Well, I turn circumstances to account. The great Sheikh 
will convey the .muskets to the mountain.” 

“ But who is to pay for them ?” inquired Eva. 

“ Why, if men want to head the Asian movement, they must 
have muskets,” said Pakredeen; “ and, after all, as we are going 
to save the English prince two millions of piastres, I do not think 
be can object to paying Scherilf Effcndi for his goods; particularly 
as he will have the muskets for his money.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tanoeed rapidly recovered. On the second day after his re¬ 
cognition of Eva, he haS held that conversation with Pakredeen, 
which had determined the young Einii- not to lose a moment in 
making, the effort to induce Amalek to forego his ransom, the re¬ 
sult of which he had communicated to Eva on thc& subsequent 
interview. On the third d.ay, Tancred rose from his couch, and 
would even have quitted the tent, had not Baroni dissuaded him. 
He was the mmre- induced to do so, for on this day he missed liis 
amusing companion, the Emir. It appeared from the account of 
Baroni, that his highness had departed at dawn, on his dromedary, 
and without an attendant. According to Baroni, nothing was yet 
settled either as to the ransom or the release of Tancred. It 
seemed that the great Sheikh had been impatient to return to his 
chief encamjjpient, and notliing but the illness of Tancred woidd 
probably have induced him to remain in the stony Arabia as loiigas 
he had done. The lady Eva had not, since her arrival at the 
ruined city, encouraged Baroni in any communication on the sub¬ 
ject which heretofore during their journey had entirely occupied 
her consideration, from which he inferred that she had nothing 
very satisfactory to relatp ; yet he was not without ?.opc, as he felt 
assured that Eva would not have remained a day were she con¬ 
vinced that there was no chance of effecting her original purpose. 
The comparative contentment of the great Sheikh at this moment, 
her silence, and the sudden departure of Pakredeen, induced 
Baroni to believe that there was yet something on the cards, 
and, being of a sanguine disposition, he sincerely encouraged his 
master, who, however, did not appear to be very dc.sponding. 

“ The Emir told me yesterday that he was certain to arrange 
everything,”’said Tancred, “ without in any way compromising us. 
'We cannot expect suj;h on adventure to end likc-a day of hunting. 
Some camels must be given, and, perhaps, something else. I am 
sure the Emir will manage it aU, especially with the aid and coun- 
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sel of that beauteous Lady of Bethany, in whose wisdom and 
goodness I have implicit faith.” 

“ I have more faith in her than in the Emir,” jaid Baroni. “ I 
never know what these Shehaabs are after. Nowhe has not gone 
to El Kliuds this morning; of that I am sure.” 

“ 1 am under the greatest obligations to the Emir Pakredeen,” 
said Tancred, “ and, independency of such circumstances, I very 
much like him.” 

“ I know noth&ig agiiinst the noble Emir,” said Baroni, “ and I 
am sure he has been extremely polite and attentive to your lord¬ 
ship—but still those Shehaabs, they arc such a set—always after 
something! ” 

“ lie is ardent and ambitious,” said Tancred, “ and he is young. 
Arc these faults ? Besides, he has not hiid the advantage of out 
stricter training. He has been without guides; and is somewhat 
undisciplined, and self-formed. But he has a great and interesting- 
position, an^ is brilliant and energetic. Providence may have 
aj)pointed him to fulfil gi'cat ends.” 

“ A Shehaab will look after the main chance,” said Baroni. 

“ But his main '■hauce may be the salvation of his country,” said 
Tancred. 

“ Nothing can save his country,” said Baroni. “ The Syrians 
■were ever slaves.” 

'■ 1 do not call them slaves now,” said Tancred; “why, they are 
armed and are warlike! All that they want is a cause.” 

“ And that they never will have,” said Baroni. 

“ Why?” 

“ The East is used up.” 

“ It is not more used up than when Mahomet arose,” said Tan- 
<Tcd. “ Weak and withering as may be the government of the 
Turks, it is not more feeble and enervated than that of the Greek 
empire and the Cho.srocs.” 

“ I don't know anything aboinrthein,” re])lied Baroni, “ hut I 
know there is nothing to be done with the ])eople here. I hove 
seen something of them,” said Baroni. “ M. de Sidonia tried to 
do something in ’30, and, if there had been a spark of spirit or of 

sense in Syria, that wfis the time—but-” and here Baroni 

shrugged his shoulders. 

“ But what was your principle of action in ’39 ?” inquired Ta^i- 
cred, evidently int&rested. 

“ The only principle of action in this w'orld,' saidJBaroui; “we 
had plenty of money; we might have hod three millions.” 

“ And if you had had six, or sixteen, yo«r efl'orts would hav# 
been equally fruitless. I do not believe in national regene¬ 
ration in the shape of a foreign loan. Look at Greece! And 
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yet a man might climb Mount Carmel, and utter three words 
which would bring the Arabs again to Grenada, and perhaps 
further.” 

“ They haveiio artillery,” said Baroni. 

“ And the Turks have artillery and cannot use it,” said Lord 
Montacute. “Why, the most favoured part of the globe at this 
moment is entirely defenceless; tliere is not a soldier worth firing 
at in Asia except the Sepoys, ^hc Persian, .^ssyrian, and Baby¬ 
lonian monarchies might be gained in a moruilig with faith and 
the flourish of a sabre.” 

“ Yon would have the great powers interfering,” said Baroni. 

“ What should I care for tlic great powers, if llic Lord of Hosts 
were on my side! ” 

“ Why, to be sure they could not do much at Bagdad or 
Ispahan.” 

“ Work out a great religions truth on the Persian and Mesopo¬ 
tamian, plains: the most exuberant soils in the world with the 
scantiest population—it would revivify Asia. It must spread. 
The peninsula of Arabia, when in action, must always comm.ual 
the pfiiinsula of the lesser Asia. Asia revivified would act upon 
Europe. The European comfort, which they call civilisation, is, 
after all, confined to a very small space: the island of Gre it 
Britain, Francefand the course of a single river—the lihinc. Tlie 
greater part of Europe is as dead as Asia, without the cousohiiiou 
of climate and the influence of immortal traditions.” 

“ I just found time, my lord, when I was at Jerusalem, to cal! in 
at the Consulate, and see the colonel,” said Baroni; “ I thought it 
as well to explain the affair a little to him. I found that even the 
rumour of our roisehiince had not reached him ; so 1 said enough 
to prevent any alarm when it arrived ; he will believe that we fur¬ 
nished him with the priority of intelligence, and he expects your 
daily return.” 

• “ You did well to call; we kifVW not what may happen. I doubt, 
however, whether I shall return to Jerusalem. If affairs are plea¬ 
santly arranged here, I think of visiting the Emir, at his castle of 
Canobia. A change of air must be the best thing for me, and 
Lebanon, by his account, is delicious at this season. Indeed, I 
want air, and I must go out now, Baroni; I cannot stay in this 
close tent any longer ; the sun has set, and there is no longer any 
fear of those fatal hgats of which you are in such dread for me.” 

It was the first night of the new moon, and the white beams of 
the young crescent were just beginning to steal over the lately 
flushed and empurpled scene. The air was still’glowing, and the 
evening breeze, which sometimes Wiindered through tlie ravines 
from the gulf of Akabah, had not yet uri ived. Tancred, shrouded 
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in liifc Bedoueen cloak, and accoiiipaniod by Baroni, visited tlie 
circle of black tents, which they found almost empty, the whole 
band, with the exception of the scouts who are always on duty in 
ail Aral) cncanipinent, being: assembled-in the ruijis of the amphi¬ 
theatre, in whose arena, opposite to the pavilion of the great 
8hoikh, a celebrated poet was reciting the visit of Antar to the 
temple of tlie fire-worshi])por.s, and the adventure;! of that greatest 
of Arabian heroes among the cfiVminate and astonished courtieVs 
of the generous and magnificent Nushirvan. 

The audience was not a scanty one, for this chosen detachment 
of the children of Kechab ha'd been two hundred strong, and the 
great majority of them were now assembled; sonic seated, as the 
ancient Jduniieiyis, on tlie still entire seats of the amphitheatre; 
mo; t stpiatted in groups upon the ground, though at a respectful 
di't.ince from the poet; otlu’rs standing amid the crumbling pile 
and leaning against the tall dark fragments just beginning to be 
silvered by the moon-beam; but in all their countenances, their 
(piivcring features, their flashing eyes, the mouth open with'absorb- 
ing suspense, were expressed a wild and vivid exciteineut, the heat 
of.sympathy, and a ravishing delight. 

W'hen Antar, in the. tournament, overthrew the fivmous Greek 
knight, who had travelled from Constantinople to beard the court 
■ if I’ersia; when ho caught in his baud the assassin spear of the 
I’eriiiau satrap, envious of bis Arabian chivalry, and returned it to 
hi.s advers.aTy’s heai t; when he shouted from his saddle that he was 
the lover of Ibla and the horseman of the age; the audience ex¬ 
claimed with r.aplurous carncstnes.s, “It is true—it i.s true!.” 
although they were guaranteeing the assertions of a hero who 
lived, and loved, and fought more than fourteen hundred years 
iicfoio. Antar is the Iliad of the desert, the hero is the passion of 
tile Uedoueens. They will listen for ever to his foriiys, when ho 
raised the triumphant cry of liis trihe, “ Oh! hy Abs—oh ! hy 
Adnan,” to tin, narratives of thojjamels he captured, the men he 
slew, and the maidens to whose charms he was indifferoiit, for ho 
was “ever the lover of Ibla.*’ What makes this great Ar.abiau 
invention still more interesting, is, (iiat it was composed at a period 
antecedent to the Prophet: it describes the desert before the 
Koran, and it tc.achcs us how little the dwellers in it were changed 
by the introdnetiyn and adoption c.f Islamism. 

As Tancred and his companion reached the amphitheatre, a ring¬ 
ing laugh resounded. 

“Antar is dining with fhe King of Persia after, his victory,” 
said Baroni; “ this is a favourite scene with the Arabs. Antar 
asks the courtiers the name of every dish, iftid whether the king 
dines so every day. He bares his arms, and chucks the food into 
his mouth without ever moving his jaws. They have heard this 
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all their lives, but always laugh at it with the same hcarj^ness. 
Why, Shedad, son of Amroo,” continued Baroni to an Arab near 
him, “ you have listened to this ever since you first tasted liban, 
and it still pleasps you!” • 

“ I am nevei’’wearied with listening to fine language,” said the 
Bedoueeu; “ perfumes are always sweet, though you may have 
smelt them a thousand times.” 

a 

• Except when there was some, expression of feeling elicited by 
the performance, a shout or a laugh, the silence was absolute. 
Not a whisper could be licard; and it w'as in the hiost muffled tone 
that.Barnni intimated to Tancred tliat the great Sheikh was pre¬ 
sent, and tliat, as this was his first appearance since his illness, he 
must pay his respects to Amalek. So saying, and preceding Tan¬ 
cred, in order that he might announce his arrival, Baroni approached 
the pavilion. The gre^t Sheikh welcomed Tancred with a benig¬ 
nant smile, motioned to him to sit ui)on his carpet; rejoiced that 
he was recovered; hoped that he should live a thousand years; 
gave him his pipe, and then, turning again to the ,poet, was in¬ 
stantly lost in the interest of his narrative. Baroni, standing as 
near Tancred as the carpet would permit him, occasionally leant 
over and ga^e Ids lord an intimation of what wes occurring. 

After a little while, the poet ceased. Then there was a general 
hum and great praise, and many men said to each other, “ Alt this 
is true, for my father told it to me before.” *1110 great Sheikh, 
who was highly pleased, ordered his slaves to give the jioet a cup 
of coffee, and, taking from his own vest an immense purse, more 
than a foot in length, he extracted from it, after a vast dcid of 
research, one of the smallest of conceivable coins, which the poet 
pressed to his lips, and, notwithstanding the exiguity of the dona¬ 
tion, declared that God was great. 

“ O Sheikh of Sheikhs,” said the poet, “ what I have recited, 
though it is by the gift of God, is in fact written, and has been 
ever since the days of tin' giants; but I have also flipped my pen 
into my own brain, and now I w'ould recite a poem which 1 hope 
some day may be suspended in the temple of Mecca. It is in 
honour of one who, were she to rise to our sight, would be as the 
full moon when it rises over the desert. Yes, I .sing of Eva, the 
daughter of Amalek, (the Bedoueens always omitted Besso in her 
genealogy,) Eva, the daughter of a thousand chiefs. May she never 
quit the tents of her race ! May she always ride upon Nejid steeds 
and dromedaries, with harness of silver! May*she live among us 
for ever! May she show herself to the people like a free Arabian 
jnaiden!” 

“ They are the thoughts of truth,” .said the delighted Bedoueens 
to one another, “every word is a ]tearl.” 

And the great Sheikh sent a slave to express his wish that Eva 
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and^ier maidens should appear. So she came to listen to the ode 
which the poet had composed in her honour. He had seen palm 
trees, hut they were not as tall and graceful as Eva; he had beheld 
the eyes of doves and antelopes, but they were^ot as bright and 
soft as hers; he had tasted the fresh springs in the wilderness, but 
they were not more welcome than she, and the soft splendour of 
the desert moon was not equal to her brow. She was the daugh¬ 
ter of Amalek, the daughter of a thousand chiefs. Might She 
live for ever in ttfeir tents, ever ride on Nejid steeds and on drome¬ 
daries with silver harness; ever show herself to the people like a 
free Arabian maiden. 

The poet, after many variations on •this theme, ceased amid 
great plaudits* 

“ He is a true poet,” said an Arab, who was, like most of his 
brelliren, a critic; “he is in truth a.secoiid Antar.” 

If he had recited these verses before the King of Persia, 
he would have given him a thousand camels,” replied his neigh¬ 
bour, grave'iy. 

“ 'Phey ought to be suspended in the temple of Mecca,” said a 
third. 

“ Wliat I most admire is his image of the full moon—^that cannot 
be too often introduced,” said a fourth. 

“ 'Priily the moon should ever sliine,” said a fifth. “ Also 
in .ell truly line verses there should be palm trees and fresh 
springs.” 

Tancred, to whom llaroni had conveyed the meaning of tlie 
verses, was also pleased: having observed that on a previous occa¬ 
sion the great Slieikh had rewarded the bard, Tancred ventured 
to take a chain, which he fortunately chanced to wear, from his 
neck, and sent it to the poet of Eva. Tliis made a great sensa¬ 
tion, and highly delighted the Arabs. 

“ Truly this is the brother of Queens,” they whispered to each 
other. 1 

Kc.w ilie audience was breaking up and dispersing, and Tancred, 
risitig, begged pennis.sion of his host to approach Eva, who was 
seated at tlic entrance of the pavilion, somewhat withdrawn from 
them. 

“If I were a poet,” said Tancred, bending before licr, “I would 
attempt to express my gratitiHc to the Lady of Bethany. I 
hope,” he addisl, after a moment’s pause, that Baroui laid nay 
message at your feet; when I begged yohr permiMauu to thank 
you in person to-mon-ow, I had not imagined tha* I should have 
been so wilful’as to quit the tent to-night.” 

“It will not harm you,” said Eva; “oi!r Arabian nights bear 
balm.” 
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“ I feel it,” said Tancred; “ this evening will complete the'cure 
you so benignantly commenced.” 

“ Mine were slender knowledge and simple means,” said Eva; 
“ but I rejoice that they wdre of use, more especially as I learn 
that we are all interested in your pilgrimage.” 

“The Emir Fakredcen has spoken to you?” said Tancred, 
inquiringly, and with a countenance a little agitated. 

“ He has spoken to me of some things, for which our previous 
conversation had not entirely unprepared me.” ■■. 

“Ah!” said Tancred, musingly, “our previous conversation. 
It is not very long ago since 1 slumbered by the side of your 
fountain, and yet it seems to me an age—an age of thought and 
events.” 

“ Yet even then your heart was turned towards our unhappy 
Asia!” said the Lady of-Bethany. 

“ Unhappy Asia! Do you call it unhappy Asia ? This land of 
divine deed.s .and divine thoughts! Its slumber is morp vit.al than 
the waking life of the rest of the globe, as the dream of genius 
is more precious than the vigils of ordinary men. Unhappy Asia, 
do you call it? It is the unhappiness of Europe over which 1 
mourn.” 

“Europe, that has conquered Ilindostan, protects Persia and 
Asia Minor, affects to h.ave saved Syria,” said Eva, with some 
bitterness. “Oh! wlmt can we do against Europe 1” 

“ Save it,” said Tancred. 

“We cannot save ourselves; what means have we to save 
others?” 

“ The same you have ever exercised—divine truth. Send forth 
a great thought, as you have done before—from Mount Sinai, 
from the villages of Galilee, from the deserts of Arabia—and you 
may agfiin remodel all their institutions, change their principles of 
action, and breathe a new spirit into the whole scope of tlieir 
existence.” 

“I have sometimes drc.amed such dreams,” murmured Eva, look¬ 
ing down. “ No, no,” she exclaimed, r.aising her head, after a 
moment’s pause—“it is impossible. Europe is too proud, with 
its new command over nature, to listen even to prophets. Level¬ 
ling mountains, riding without horses, sailing without winds—how 
can these men believe that there is any power, buman or divine, 
superior to themselves?” ^ 

“ As for Ijpir command over nature,” said Tancred, “ let us see 
how it will operate in a second deluge. Command over nature! Why 
the humblest root that serves for the food of man hits mysteriously 
withered throughout Europe, and they are already pale at the 
possible consequences. This slight eccentricity of that nature^ 
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wliitb they boast they can command, has already shaken empires, 
and may decide the fate of nations. No, gentle lady, Europe is 
not happy. Amid its false excitement, its bustling invention, and 
its endless toil, a profound melancholy broods pver its spirit and 
gnaws at its heart. In vain they baptize their tumult by the name 
of Progress; the whisper of a demon is ever asking them, 
‘ Progre.ss from whence and to what?’ Exeeptipg those who still 
cling to your Arabian creeds, Europe—tliat quarter of the gldbe 
to which God hasmever spoken—Europe is without consolation.” 


CIHPTER X. 

Truer or fogr days had elapsed since the departure of Fal:re- 
deeii, and during each of them Tancred saw Eva; indeed, his 
liours were very much ])asscd in the pavilion of tlie great Sheikh, 
and, though he was never alone with the daughter of Besso, the 
laiiguiige which they spoke, unknown to those about them, per¬ 
mitted then' to confer without restraint on those subjects In which 
they were interested. Tancred opened his mind without reserve 
to lilva, for he liked tostest the soundness of his conclusions by her 
clear intelligence. Her lofty spirit harmonised with his own high- 
toned soul, lie found both sympathy and inspiration in her heroic 
purposes. Her passionate love of her race, her deep faith in the 
destiny and genius of her Asian land, greatly interested him. To 
his present j)ositi()n she referred occasionally, but with reluctance; 
it seemed sus if she thought it uidtiud entirely to pass it over, yet 
that to he reminded of it was not satisfactory. Of Fakredeenshe 
sjioke much and frequently. She expressed with frankness, even 
with warmth, her natural and deep regard for him, the interest 
she took in his ciireer, and the high opinion she entertained of 
his powers; but .she lamented his inventive restlessness, which 
often arrested action, and intimated how much he might profit by 
the counsels if a friend more distinguished for consistency and 
sternnes:. of puri>oso. 

In the midst of all this, Fakvedeen returned. lie came in the 
early morning, and immediately repaired to the pavilion of the 
groat Sheikh, with whom he was long closeted. Baroni first 
hi ought the? news to 'rancred, and suhsecpiently told him that the 
quantity of nargillies smoked l>y the young Emir indicated not 
oidy a i)rolonged, but a difficult controversy. Some time after 
this, Tancred, lo*unging in front of his twit, and watching the 
shadows as they stole over the mountain tombs, obseryed Fakredeen 
issue from the pavilion of Araalek. llis Jushed and radiant 
countenance would seem to indicate good news. As ho recognised 
Tancred, he saluted him in tile Eastern fashion, hastily toucliing 
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his heart, his lip, and his brow: when he had reached Taifered, 
Fakredeen threw himself in his arms, and, embracing: him, 
whispered in an agitated voice on the breast of Lord Montacutc, 
“Friend of my,heart, you are free!” 

In the meantime, Amalek announced to his tribe that at sunset 
the encampment would break up, and they would commence their 
return to the Syrian wilderness, through the regions eastward 
of the Dead Sea. The Lady Eva would accompany them, and the 
children of Rechab were to have the honour of' escorting her and 
her attendants to the gates of Damascus. A detachment of fivc- 
and-twenty Beni-Rcchab were to accompany Fakredeen and Tan- 
cred, Hassan and his Jtllalicens, in a contrary direction of the 
desert, until they arrived at Gaza, where they were to await 
further orders from the young Emir. 

No sooner was this dntelligence circulated, than the silence 
which had pervaded the desert ruins at once ceased. Men came 
out of every tent and tomb. Alt was bustle and noise. They 
chattered, they sang, they talked to their horses, they .aiiprised 
their camels of the intended expedition. They declared that the 
camels had consented to go; they anticipated a prosperous jour¬ 
ney; they speculated on what tribes they might encounter. 

It required all the consciousness of great duties, all the inspi¬ 
ration of a great purpose, to sustain Tancred under this sudden 
sei)aration from Eva. Much he regretted that it was not also liLs 
lot to traverse the Syrian wilderness, but it was not for him to in¬ 
terfere with arrangements which he could neither control nor 
comprehend. All that passed amid the ruins of this desert city 
was as incoherent and restless as the incidents of a dream; yet not' 
without the bright passages of strange fascination, which form 
part of the mosaic of our slumbering reveries. At dawn a pri¬ 
soner, at noon a free man, yet still, from his position, unable to 
move without succour, and without guides; why he was captured, 
how he was enfranchised, alike mysteries; Tancred yielded without 
a struggle to the management of tliat individual who w.as clearly 
master of the situation. Fakredeen decided U))on everything, 
and no one was inclined to impugn the decrees of him whose rule 
commenced by conferring freedom. 

It was only half an hour to sunset. The advanced g^uard of the 
children of Rechab, mounted on tlicir dromedaries, and armed with 
laaces, had some hours .ago quitted the ruins. The camels, laden 
with the tents and baggage, attended by a large body of foot-men 
with matchlorks, and who, on occasion, could add their own 
weight to the burden of their charge, were filing through the 
mountains; some hofsemcn were galloping about the plain and 
throwing the jcrced; a considerable body, most of them dis- 
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mdtanted, but prepared for the seat, were collected by the river 
side; about a dozen steeds of the purest race, one or two of them 
caparisoned, and a couple of dromedaries, were picketed before the 
pavilion of the great Sheikh, wMch was not yej struck, and about 
which some grooms were squatted, drinking coffee, and every now 
and then turning to the horses, and addressing them in tones of 
the greatest affection and respect. , 

Suddenly one of the grooms jumped up and said, “He comes 
and then going* up to a bright bay mare, whose dark prominent 
eye equalled in brilliancy, and far exceeded in intelligence, the 
splendid orbs of the antelope, he addressed her, and said, “ 0 
Diamond of Derayeh, the princess of tke desert can alone ride on 
thee!” 

There came forth from his pavilion the great Amalek, accom- 
])anicd by some of his sheikhs; tlie/e came forth from the pavilion 
Eva, attended by her gigantic Nubian and her maidens; there 
came forth from the pavilion the Emir Pakredeen and Lord 
Montacuta 

“ Tlicre is but one God,” said the great Sheikh as he pressed 
his hand to his heart, and bade farewell to the Emir and his late 
])risoiier. “ May he guard over us all!” 

“ Truly, there is but ouc God,” echoed the attendant sheikhs. 

“ May you find many springs! ” 

The maidens were placed on their dromedaries; the grooms, as 
if by magic, had already struck the pavilion of their Sheikh, and 
were stowing it away on the back of a camel; Eva, first imprinting 
on the nock of the mare a gentle embrace, vaulted iuto the seat 
of the Diamond of Derayeh, which she rode in the fashion of 
Zenobia. To Tancred, with her inspired brow, her cheek slightly 
flushed, her undulating figure, her eye proud of its dominion over 
the beautiful animal which moved its head with haughty satisfac¬ 
tion at its destiny, Eva seemed the impersonation of some young 
classic; hcro.going forth to conquer a world. * 

iS(riling to throw into her countenance and the tones oAer 
voice a cheerfulness which was really at this moment strange to 
them, she said, “ Farewell, Pakredeen! ” and then, after a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation, and looking at Tancred with a faltering glance 
which yet made his heart tremble, she added, “Farewell, Pilgrim 
of isinai.” . • 


CIIAPTEK XI. 

The Emir-of the Lebanon and his English friend did not 
depart from the desert city until the morrbw, Pakredeen being*so 
wearied by his journey that'lie required repose. Unsustaiued by 
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his lively conversation, Taucred felt all the depression natunfl to 
his position; and, restless and disquieted, wandered about the 
valley in tlic moonlight, recalling the vanished images of the i)ast. 
After some tirae,^ jimible hiifisclf to sleep, and finding Baroni dis¬ 
inclined to slumber, he reminded his attendant of the promise lie 
had once given at Jerusalem, to tell something of his history. 
Biironi was a lively nan-ator, and, accompanied by his gestures, 
his'speaking glance, and all the pantomime of his energetic and 
yet controlled demeanour, the narrative, as he delivered it, would 
have been doubtless much more amusing than the calmer form in 
which, upon reflection, we have thought fit to record some inci¬ 
dents, which the reader must not in any degree suppose to form 
merely an episode in this liistory. With this oVservation, we 
solicit attention to 

<» f 
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BEING A CliAPTER IN TUB LIFE OF SIDONIA. 

f* 


I. 

“ I had no idea that yon had a garrison hero,” said Sldouia, ns 
the distant sounds of martial music were wafted down a long, 
ancient street, that seemed narrower than it was from the great 
elevation of its fantastically-shaped houses, into the princiiial 
square in which was situate his hotel. The town was one of tlio 
least frequented of Flanders ; and Sidonia, who was then a youtli, 
scarcely of twenty summers, was on his rambling way to Frank¬ 
fort, where he then resided. 

“ It is not the soldiers,” said the Flemish maiden in attendanee, 
and who was dressed in one of those pretty black silk jacket s that 
seem to blend so well with the sombre yet i)icturcsquc dwellings of 
the Spanish Netherlands. “ It is not the soldiers, sir; it is only 
the Baroni family.” 

41\.nd who are the Baroni family ? ” 

“They are Italians, sir, and have been here this week p:st, 
giving some representations.” 

“Of what kind?” 

“I hardly know, sir, only I have heard that they are very- 
beautiful. There is tumbling, I know fur certain, and there was 
the Plagues of Egypt j but I believe it changes every night.” 

“ And you have not yet .seen them ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir, it is not for such as me; the second places are half 
a franc 1 ” * 

'' And what is your n?me ? ” said Sidonia. 

“ Therese; at your service, sir.” 
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‘^oa shall go and see the Baroni family to-night, Therese, if 
your mistress will let you.” 

“I am sure she would if you woulij^ask her, sir,” said Therese, 
looking down and colouring with d*elight. Hie little jacket 
seemed very agitated. 

“ Here they come! ” said Sidonia, looking out of the window 
on the great square. 

A man, e.xtremely good-lookidg and well made, in the uniform 
of a marsMll of France, his cocked hat fringed and plumed, and 
the colour of his coat almost concealed hy its embroidery, played 
a clarionet like a master; four youths of a tender age, remarkable 
bntli for their beauty and their grace, dressed in very handsome 
scarlet uniform*, with white scarfs, performed upon French horns 
and similar instruments with great energy and apparent delight; 
behind them an honest Blouse, hirtd fdl- the occasion, beat the 
double drum. 

“ Two of them are girls,” said Thero.se; “ and they are all the 
same fainilj', except the drummer, who belongs, I hear, to Ypres. 
iSoractimes there are .six of them—two little ones, who, I suppose, 
jirc left at homo to-di{y; they look quite like little angels; the 
boy plays the triangle and Ids sister beats a tambourin.” 

“ They are great artists,” murmured Sidonia to himself, as he 
Mstened to tludr performance of one of Donizetti’s finest compo¬ 
sitions. The father stood in the centre of the great square—the 
other musicians formed a circle round him; they continued their 
performance for about ten minutes to a considerable audience, 
many of whom had followed them, while the re.st had collected at 
their ajjpearauce. There was an inclination in the curious 
multitude to press around the young performers, who would have 
been in a great degree hidden from general view by this dis¬ 
courteous movement, and even the sound of their mstruments in 
.some measure .suppressed. Sidonia marked with interest the calm 
and commanding manner with which, under these circumstauc#*, 
the father controlled the peojde. They yielded in an instant to 
his will: one tall blacksmith seemed scarcely to relish his some¬ 
what imperious demeanour, and stood rooted to the ground; but 
Baroni, placing only one hand on the curmudgeon’s brawny 
shoulder, wliile he still continued playing on his instrument with 
the other, whirled him away like a puppet. The multitude 
kughed, and the,, disconcerted blacksmith sliftik awtiy. 

When the air was finished, Baroni took off his grand hat, and 
in a loud voice addressed the assembled people, iitforming them 
that this evening, in the largest room of the Auberge of St> 
Nicholas, there would be a Vjjricty of entertainments, consisting 
of master-pieces of strength and agility, dramatic recitations. 
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dancing and singing, to conclude with the mystery of the Cruci¬ 
fixion of our blessed Lord and Saviour; in which all the actors in 
that memorable event—among others the blessed Virgin, the 
blessed St. Mary “Magdalene, the Apostles, Pontius Pilate, the 
High Priest of the Jews, and many others, would appear, all to 
be represented by one family. 

The speaker having covered himself, the band again formed and 
passed the window of Sidonia’s hotel, followed by a stream of idle 
amateurs, animated by the martial strain, and attradled by the 
pleasure of hearing another fine perfomance at the next quarter 
of the town, whore the Baroni family might halt to announce the 
impending amusements of the evening. 

The moon was beginning to glitter, when Sid^nia threw his 
cloak around him, and asked the way to the Auberge of St. 
Nicholas. It was a large, ungainly, whitewashed house, at the 
extremity of a suburb where the straggling street ne.arly ceased, 
and emptied itself into what in England would have been called a 
green. The many windows flared with lights, the doorwiiy was 
filled with men smoking, and looking full of importance, as if, 
instead of being the usual loungers of the tavern, they were about 
to perform a priucipiJ part in the exhibition; they made way with 
respectful and encouraging ceremony to any one who entered to 
form part of the audience, and rated with sharp words, and 
sometimes a ready cuff, a mob of little boys who besieged the 
door, and implored every one who entered to give them tickets to 
see the Crucifixion. “It’s the last piece,” they perpetually 
exclaimed, “ and wc may come in for five sons a head.” 

Sidouia mounted the staircase, and, being a suitor for a ticket 
for the principal seats, was received with a most gracious smile by 
a pretty woman, fair-faced and arch, with a piquant nose, and a 
laughing blue eye, who sat at the door of the room. It was a long 
. and rather narrow apartment; at the end, a stsge of rough planks, 
befcrea kind of curtain, the whole rudely hut not nig;;ardly lighted. 
Unfortunately for the Baroni family, Sidonia found himself the 
only first-class spectator. There was a tolerable sprinkling of 
those who paid half a franc for their amusement. These were 
separated from the first row, which Sidonia alone was to occupy: 
in the extreme distance was a large space not fitted up with benches, 
wliere the miscellaneous multitude, who could summon up five sous 
apiece later in the eycuing, to see the Crucifi'ion, were to be 
stowed. 

“ It h.ardly phys the lights,” said the pretty woman at the door. 
‘^We have not had go(jJ fortune in this town. It seems hard, when 
there is so much for the money, and the children take such pains 
in going the rounds in the morning.” 
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“ /tnd you are Madame Baroni ?” said Sidonia. 

“ Yes; I am the mother,” she replied. 

“ I should have thought you had been their sister,” said Sidonia. 

“My eldest son is fifteen! I often wish that te was anything 
else but what he is, but we do not like to separate. We are all 
one family, sir, and that makes us bear many things.” 

“ Well, I tlunk I know a way to increase your audience,” said 
Sidonia. ’ 

“Indeed! I am sure it is very kind of you to say so much; we 
have not met with a gentlemaip like you the whole time we have 
been here.” 

Sidonia descended the stairs; the smoking amateurs made 
way for him with great parade, and pushed back with equal 
uukindness the young and wistful throng who still hovered round 
the portal, 

“ llon’t you see the gentleman wants to go by ? Get back, you 
boys!” 

Sidonia htfited on the doorway, and, taking advantage of 
a momcntai 7 pause, said, “All the little boys are to come in 
free.” 

What a nish! 

The performances commenced by the whole of the Baroni family 
apjH'iiring in a row, and bowing to the audience. The father was 
now dressed in a Greek costume, which exhibited to perfection his 
compact frame: he looked like the captain of a band of Palikari; 
on his left appeared the mother, who, having thrown off her cloak, 
seemed a sylph or a sultana, for her bonnet had been succeeded by 
a turban. The three girls were on her loft hand, and on the right 
of her husband were their three brothers. The eldest son, Francis, 
resembled his father, or rather was what his father must have been 
in all the freshness of boyhood; the same form of blended strength 
and symmetry^; the same dark eye, the same determined air and 
regular features which in ^ime would become strongly marked; 
the seconil boy, Alfred, about eleven, was delicate, fair, and fragile, 
like his mother, his sweet countenance full of tenderness, changed 
before the audience with a rapid emotion; the youngest son, 
Michel, was an infant of four years, and with his large blue eyes 
and long gofden hair, might have figured as one of the seraphs of 
Murillo. 

There was analogy in the respective physical appearances of tlie 
brothers and the sisters. The eldest girl, Josephine, though she 
had only counted twelve stimmers, was m stature, and almost in 
form, a woman.'. She was strikingly handsome, very slender, and, 
dark as night. Adelaide, in colour, in look, in the grace of every 
gesture, and in the gushing tenderness of her wild, yet shrinking 
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glance, seemed the twin of Alfred. The little Carlotta, more than 
two years older than Michel, was the miniature of her mother, and 
had a piquant coquettish air, mixed with an expression of repose 
in one so young quite droll,'like a little opera dancer. The father 
clapped his hands, and all, except himself, turned round, bowed to 
the audience, and retired, leaving Baroni and his two elder children. 
Then commenced, a variety of feats of strength. Baroni stretched 
forth his right arm, and Josephine, with a bound, instantly sprang 
upon his shoulder; while she thus remained, balancing herself only 
on her left leg, and looking like a flying Victory, her father stretched 
forth his left arm, and Francis sprang upon the shoulder op])ositc 
to his sister, and formed with her a group which might have 
crowned a rase. Infinite were the postures into^which, for more 
than half an hour, the brother and sister threw their flexible 
forms, and all alike distinguis hed for their agility, their grace, and 
their precision. At length, all the children, with the exception of 
Carlotta, glided from behind the curtain, and clustered around 
their father with a quickness which baffled observaCion. Alfred 
and Adelaide suddenly appeared mounted upon Josephine and 
Francis, who had .already resumed their f.)rmer positions on the 
shoulders of their father, and stood immovable with outstretched 
arms, while their brother and sister balanced themselves above. 
This being arranged, Baroni caught up the young Michel, and, as 
it were, flung him up on high; Josephine received the urchin, and 
tossed him up to Adelaide, and in a moment the beautiful child 
was crowning the living pyramid, his smiling face nearly touching 
the rough ceiling of the cliamber, and cl.apjjing his little hands 
with practised triumph, as Baroni walked about the stage with the 
breathing burden. 

He stopped, and the children disappeared from his shoulders, 
like birds from a tree when they hear a sound. He clapped hi.s 
hands, they tunied round, bowed, and vanished. 

“ As this feat pleases you,” said th#father, “ ann as we have a 
gentleman here to-night who has proved himself a liberal patron 
of artists, I will show you something that I rarely exhibit; I will 
hold the whole of the Baroni family with my two hands;” and 
hereupon addressing some stout-looking fellows among his audi¬ 
ence, he begged them to come forward and hold each end of a 
plank that was leaning against the wall, one which had not been 
required for the quickly-constructed stage. T[iis they did with 
some diffidence, and with that air of constraint characteristic of 
those who have been summoned from a crowd to perform some¬ 
thing wRich they do not exactly comprehend. 

“ Be not afraid, my*good friends,” .said Baroni to them, as Fran¬ 
cis lightly sprang on one end of the” plank, and Josephine on th. 
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other; then Alfred and Adelaide skipped np together at equal 
distances; so that the four children were now standing in attitude 
upon the same basis, which four stout men endeavoured, with diffi¬ 
culty, to keep firm. At that moment Madame ®aroni, with the 
two young Aildren, came from behind the curtain, and vaulted 
exactly on the middle of the board, so that the bold Michel on the 
one side, and the demure Carlotta on the otlJfer, completed the 
group. “ Thank .you, my friends,” said Baroni, slipping under the 
plank, which was raised to a height which just admitted him to 
pass under it, “ I will release you,” and with his outstretched 
hands he sustained the whole burthen—the whole of the Baroni 
family supported by the father. 

After this there was a pause of a few minutes, the st.age .was 
cleared, and Baroni, in a loose gi'cat-coat, appeared at its side with 
a violin. He played a few bars, theil turning to the audience, said 
with the .same contemptuous expression which always distinguished 
him when he addressed them, “Nowyou are going to heai; a scone 
from a tragedy of the great Racine, one of the greatest tragedy- 
writers that ever existed, if you may never have heard of him; but 
if you were at Pajis and went to the great theatre you would find 
that what I am telling you is true.” And Josephine advanced, 
warmly cheered by the spectator.s, who thought that they were going 
to have some more tumbling. She advanced, however, as Andro¬ 
mache. It seemed to Sidonia that he had never listened to a voice 
more rich and passionate, to an elocution more complete; he gazed 
with admiration on her lightning glance and all the tumult of her 
noble brow. As she finished, he applauded her with vehemence, 
lie was standing near to her father le.aning against the wall. 

“ Your daughter i.s a great actress,” he said to Baroni. 

“ I sometimes think so,” said the father, turning round wi(b 
some courtesy to Sidonia, whom he recognised as the liberal 
stranger who had so kindly increased his meagre audience; “I 
let her do this to please herself. She is a good girl—but very 
few of the respectable savages here speak French. However, she 
likes it. Adelaide is now going to sing; that will suit them 
better.” 

Then there were a few more bars scraped on the violin, and 
Adelaide, glowing rather than blushing, with her eyes first on the 
ground and then •on the ceiling, but in all her movements ineffable 
grace, came forward and courtesied. She Sang an air of Auber 
and of Bellini; a voice of the rarest quality, and it seemed to Si¬ 
donia, promising almost illimitable power. 

“ Your family is gifted,” he said to Baroni, as he applauded hi% 
second daughter as warmly as tjio first; and the audience applauded 
her too. 


16 
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“I sometimes think so. They are all very good. I am aftaid, 
however, tliat this gift will not serve her much. The good- 
natured savages seem pleased. Carlotta now is going to dance; 
that will suit them better. She has had good instruction. Her 
mother was a dancer.” 

And immediately, with her lip a little curling, a look of com¬ 
plete self-possessi#n, willing to be admired, yet not caring to con¬ 
ceal her disgust, the little Carlotta advanced, and, after pointing 
her toe, threw a glance at her father to announce that he might 
begin. He played with more care and energy than for the other 
sisters, for Carlotta was exceedingly wilful and imperious, and, if 
the music jarred, would dfl en stop, shrug her shoulders, and refuse 
to proceed. Her mother doted on her; even the aiustere Baroni, 
who ruled his children like a I’aclia, though he loved them, was a 
h'ttle alVaid of Carlotta. « 

The hoards were coarse .and rough, some even not sufficiently 
tightened, but it seemed to Sidoiiia, experienced as ho was in the 
schools of Paris, London, and Milan, that he had nem' witnessed 
a more brilliant facility than that now disjdayed by this little girl. 
Her soul, too, was entirely in her .art; her'countcn.ancc generally 
serious and full of thought, yet oecasion.ally, whtu a fine passage 
had been successfully achieved, radiant with triumph and delight. 
She was cheered, and cheered, and cheered; but treated the 
applause, when she retired, with great indiftbrence. Fortunately, 
Sidonia had a ro,se in his button-hole, .and he stepped forward and 
pre.sented it to her. This gratified Carlotta, who bestowed on liim 
a glance fidl of coquetry. 

“ And now,” said Baroid to the people, “ you are going to see 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ: .all the t.ableaux are taken from 
jncturcs by the most famous artists tlrnt ever lived—llapluiel, 
Kubens, and others. Probably j’ou never heard of them. 1 can't 
help that; it is not my fault; all 1 can say is, that if you go to the 
■yatican and other galleries, you may see them. Xucre will be a 
pause of ten minutes, for the children want rest.” 

Now there was a stir and a devouring of fruit; Baroni, wdio was 
on the point of going behind the curtain, came forward, and there 
was silence again to listen to him. 

“ I understand,” he said, roughly, “ there is a collection going 
to be made for the children; mind, I ask no on/; to subscribe to 
it-, no one obliges me by giving anything to it; it is for the 
children and the children alone, they have it to spend, that is all.” 

The collectors were Michel and Adelaide. Michel was always 
successful at a collection, lie was a great favourite, and wondcr- 
tuUy bold; he would pttsh about in the thi-ong like a Hereides, when¬ 
ever any one called out to him to tetch a hard. Adelaide, who 
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carried the box, was much too retiring, and did not like the busi¬ 
ness at all, but it was her turn, and she could not avoid it. No 
one gave them more than a sou. It is due, however, to the little 
boys who were admitted free, to state that they* Contributed very 
handsomely; indeed, they expended all the money they had in the 
exhibition room, either in purchasing fruit, or in bestowing back¬ 
sheesh on the performers. 

‘‘Encore nn Hard pour Michel,” was called out by several of 
them, in order to make Michel rush I)ack, which he did iustimtly 
at the exciting sound, ready.to overwhelm the hugest men in his 
resistless course. 

At last, Adelaide, holding the box in one hand and her brother 
by the other, oame up to iSidouia, and cast her eyes upon, the 
ground. 

“ For Michel,” said Sidonia, drofiping a five-franc piece into 
the box. 

“ A piece of a hundred sous! ” said Michel. 

“ And a piece of a hundred sous for yourself and each of your 
l;i<)tlier.s and .sisters, Adelaide,” siiid Sidonia, giving her a pui’se. 

Michel g.'ivo a shoiit, but Adelaide blushed very much, kissed 
bis band, and skipped away. When .she had got behind the 
curl.iin. she jumped on her fatber’.s neck, and burst into tears. 
Madame Baroni, not knowing what had occurred, and observing 
that iSidouia, could comuiaiid from bis jnisition a view of what was 
going on in their sanctuary, pulled the curtain, and deprived 
iSidonia of a scene which interested him. 

About ten minutes after this, Baroni again appeared in his 
rough great-coat, and with his violin. lie gave a scrape or two, 
and the audience became orderly, lie played an air, and then 
turning to Kidoiiia, looking at him with great sci'utiuy, he .said, 
“ .Sir, you are a prince.” 

(-)n tlu! contrary,” .said .Sidonia, “I am notliing; I am only an 
artist like yoi.rself.” 

“Ah!” said Baroni, “an arti.st like myself! I thought so. 
You have taste. And what is your Hue ? Some great theatre, I 
snpi>ose, whore, oven if one is ruined, one at least has the com¬ 
mand of capital. ’Tis a position. I have none. But I have no 
rebels in my company, no traitors. With one mind and heart we 
get on—and yet sometimes-and here a signal near him re¬ 

minded him tliatche must be playing another'air, and in a moment 
the curtain separated in the middle, and exhibited a circular stage 
on which there were various statues representing the sacred story. 

There were none of the usual means and^materials of illusion 
hand; neither space, nor distance, nor cunning lights; it was a 
confined tavern room with some glaring tapers, and Sidonia him- 
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self was almost within arm’s" reach of the performers. "Sfet a 
representation more complete, more finely conceived, and more 
perfectly executed, he had never witnessed. It was impossible to 
credit that theses fliarble forms, impressed with ideal grace, so still, 
so sad, so sacred, could be the little tumblers, who, but half-an-hour 
before, were disporting on the coarse boards at his side. 

The father always described, before the curtain was withdrawn, 
with a sort of savage terseness, the subject of the impending scene. 
The groups did not continue long; a pause of half a minute, and 
the circular stage revolved, and the .curtain again closed. This 
rapidity of representation was necessary, lest delay should compro¬ 
mise the indispensable immovableness of the performers. 

“'Now,” said Baroni, turning his head to the-audience, and 
slightly toucliing his violin, “ Christ falls under the weight of the 
cross.” And immediately the cm-tain parted, and Sidonia beheld 
a group in the highest style of art, and which, though deprived 
of all the magic of colour, almost expressed the passion of Cor¬ 
reggio. 

“It is Alfred,” said Baroni, as Sidonia evinced his admiration. 
“ He chiefly arranges all this, under my iust'tuctions. In drapery 
his talent is remarkable.” 

At length, after a series of representations, which were all 
worthy of being exhibited in the pavilions of princes, Baroni an¬ 
nounced the last scene. 

“ What you arc going to see now is the Descent from the Cross; 
it is after Rubens, one of the greatest masters that ever lived—if 
you ever heard of such a person,” he added, in a grumbling voice, 
and then turning to Sidonia, he said, “ This crucifixion is the only 
thing which these savages seem at all to understand; but 1 should 
like you, sir, as you are an artist, to see the children in some Greek 
or Roman story: Pygmalion, or the Death of Agrippina. I tliink 
you would be pleased.” 

• “I cannot be more pleased than I am now,” said "Sidonia. “ I 
am also astonished.” 

But here Baroni was obliged to scrape his fiddle, for the curtain 
moved. 

“It is a triumph of art,” said Sidonia, as he beheld the im¬ 
mortal group of Rubens reproduced with a preei.slon and an 
exquisite feeling which no language can sufficiently convey, or too 
much extol. • 

The performances were over, the little artists were summoned 
to the front scene to be applauded, the scanty audience were dis¬ 
persing : Sidonia lingered. 

“You are living in fliis house, I suppose?” he said to Baroni. 

Baroni shook liis head. “ I can afford no roof except my own.” 
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“And where is that?” 

“ On four wheels, on the green here. We are vagabonds, and, 
I suppose, must always be so; but, being one family, we can bear 
it. I wish the children to have a good supper to-night, in honour 
of your kindness. I have a good deal to do. I must’put these things 
in order,”—as he spoke he was working —“ there is the grand¬ 
mother who lives with us; all this time she is alone, guarded, how¬ 
ever, by the dog. I should like them to have meat to-night, if I can 
get it. Their mcther cooks the supper. Then 1 have got to hear 
them say their prayers. All this takes time, particularly as we 
have to rise early, and do many things before wo make our first 
course through the city.” . 

“ I will come and see you to-morrow,” said Sidouia, “ after your 
first progress.” * 

“ An hour after noon, if you please,” said Baroni. “ It is plea¬ 
sant for me to become acquainted with a fellow artist, and one so 
liberal as youraelfil?. 

“ Ydur ni)tne;is Baroni,” said Sidonia, looking at him earnestly. 

“ My name is Baroni.” 

“An Italian name.”, 

“ Yes, I come from Cento.” 

“Well, we shall meet to-inorrow. Good night, Baroni. lam 
going to send you some wine., for your supper, and take care the 
grandmamma drinks my heal^i.” 


II. 

It was a sunny morn: upon ^hc green contiguous to the Auberge 
of tSt. Nicholas was a house upon wheels, a sort of monster omni¬ 
bus, its huge shafts idle on the ground, while three fat Flemish 
horses cropped the surrounding pasture. From the door of the 
house were some temporary steps, like an .accommodation ladder, 
on which sat Baroni, dressed something like a Neapolitan fisher¬ 
man, and mending his clarionet; the man in the blouse was eating 
his dinner, seated between the shafts, to which also was fastened 
the little dog, often the only garrisjth, except the grandmother, of 
this strange establishment. 

The little.dog began barking vociferously, and Baroni, looking 
up, instantly bade him be quiet. It was Sidonia, whose ajrpeor- 
ance in the distance had roused the precautionary voice. • 

“Well,” said Sidonia, “ I heard your truupets this morning.” 

“ The grandmother sleep.s,” said Baroni, taking off his cap, and 
slightly rising. “ The rest also are lying down after their dinner. 
Children will ndver repose tmless there are rules, and this witl 
them is invariable.” 
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“But your children surely ■ annot be averse to repose, forr they 
require it.” 

“Their blood is young,” continued Baroni, still mending his 
clarionet; “ they are naturally gay, except my eldest son. He is 
restless, but he M not gay.” 

“He likes his art ?” 

“Not too much; what he wants is to travel, and, after all, 
though we are always moving, thp circle is limited.” 

“Yes; you have many to move. And cairthis ark contain 
them all ?” said Sidonia, seating himself on some timber that was 
at hand. 

“With convenience oven,” replied Baroni; “but everything 
can be effected by order and discipline. I rule and regulate my 
house like a ship. In a vessel, there is not as mu’eh accommoda¬ 
tion for the size as in a house of this kind; yet nowhere is there 
more decency and cleanliness than on board sliip.” 

“ You have an obedient crew,” said Sidonia, “ and that is much.” 

“ Yes 5 when they wake, my children say their prayers, and then 
they come to embnicc me and their mother. This they have 
never omitted during their lives. I have taught them from their 
birth to obey God and to honour their parents. These two prin- 
dides have made them a religious aud a moral family. They have 
kept us united, and sustained us under severe trials.” 

“ Yet such talents as you all posse.ss,” said Sidonia, “ should 
have exempted you from .any very Inint struggle, es])ccially when 
united, .as .apparently in your case, with well-ordered conduct.” 

“ It would seem that they should,” said Baroni, “ but less talents 
than we possess would, probably, obtain as liigh a reward. The 
audiences that we addre.ss have little feeling for art, and all those 
performances, which you so much applauded lust night, would not, 
perhap.s, secui'e even the feeble patronage we expeidcncc, if they 
were not preceded by some feats of agility or strength.” 

“You have never aj)pealed to a higher class of audience?” 

• “No; my father w.as a posture-master, as his father was before 
him. These arts are traditionary in our family, aud 1 care not to 
say for what length of time and from what distant countries we 
believe them to have been received by us. My father died by a 
fall from a tight rope in the midst of a grand illumination at 
Florence, aud left me a youth. T count now only six-and-thirty 
summers. I married, as soon as I could, a dancer at Milan. We 
had no capital, but orr united talents found success. We loved 
our children; it was necessary to act with decision, or we should 
have been septfrated and trampled into the mud. Then 1 devised 
this house and wandering life, and we exist in geiieral as you see 
us. In the winter, if our funds penuit it, we reside in some city. 
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where we educate our children itithe arts which they pursue. 
The mother can still dance, sings prettily, and has some knowledge 
of music. For myself, I can play in some fashion upon every 
instrument, and have almost taught -them as much; 1 can paint, 
too, a .scene, compose a group, and with the afd of my portfolio 
of prints, have picked up more knowledge of the costume of 
different centurie.s than you would imagine. If you see Josephine 
to-night in the Maid of Orleans you would perhaps be surprised. 
A great judge, like yourself a real, sufist, once told mo at 
Bruxelles, that the grand opera could not produce its equal.” 

“ I ciUi credit it,” said Sidonia, “ for I perceive in Josephine, as 
well as indeed in all your children, a rarp ability.” 

“I will be frank,” said Baroiii,looking at Bidoniavery earnestly, 
and laying down his clarionet. “I conclude from what you said 
last night, and the interest that yon take in the children, that you 
are something in our way, though on a great scale. I aiipreliend 
you are looking out for novelties for the next season, and some¬ 
times ill t''c provinces things are to be found. If you will take 
us to Loudon or Paris, 1 will consent to receive no remuneration 
if the venture fail» all I shall then require will be a decent 
maintenance, w’-iich you can calculate beforehand; if the specula¬ 
tion answer, I wdll not demand more than a third of the profits, 
h'aving it to your own liberality to make me any regain in addition 
that you think jiroper.” 

“A very fair proposal,” said Sidonia. 

“ Is it a bargain ? ” 

“ I must think over it,” said Sidonia. 

“ AVell; God prosper your thoughts, for from what I see of you, 
you are a man I should be proud to work with.” 

“ Well, we may yet be comrades.” 

Tlic children appeared at the door of the bouse, and, not to 
disturb their father, vaulted down. They saluted Sidonia with 
much rospebt, and then withdrew to some distance. The mothei; 
ai)i)car- d at the -door, and, loaning down, whispered somethijig 
to Baroni, who, after a little hesitation, said to Sidonia, “ The 
grandmother is awake; she has a wish to thank you for your 
kindness to the childreu. It will not trouble you ; merely a word; 
but women have their fancies, and we like always to gratify her, 
because she is much alone and never complains.” 

“ By all means,” said Sidonia. ^ 

Whereupon'’they ushered forward a .’venerable woman with a 
true Italian face; hair white as snow, and eyes still glittering with 
fire, with features like a Uomau bust, and an dlive complexion. 
Sidonia addre'ssed her in Italian, which greatly pleased her. jphe 
was profuse, even solemn, ir her thanks to liim; she added, she was 
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sure, from all that she had h<|ard of him, if he took the children 
with him, he would be kind k them. 

“ She has orerheard sometlkng 1 said to my wife,” said Baroni, 
a little embarrassed. , 

“I am sure I 'should be kind to them,” said Sidonia, “ for many 
reasons, and particularly for one; ” and he whispered something 
in Baroni’s ear. 

Baroni started from his seat with a glowing check, but Sidonia, 
looking at his watch and promising to attend their evening per¬ 
formance, bade them adieu. 


III. 

Tlie performances were, more meagrely attendf d this evening 
than* even on the preceding one, but had they been conducted in 
the royal theatre of a rapitrl, they could not have been more 
elaborate, nor the troop have exerted themselves with greater 
order and effect. It mattered not n jot to them whether their 
benches were thronged or vacant; the only audience for whom 
the Baroni family cared was the foreign manager, young, generous, 
and speculative, whom they had evidently without intention already 
plca.sed, and whose good opinion they resolved to-night entirely to 
secure. And in this they perfectly succeeded. Josephine was a 
tragic muse; all of them, even to little Carlotta, performed as if 
their destiny depended on the die. Baroni would not permit the 
children’s box to be carried round to-night, as he thought it an 
unfair tax on the generous stranger, whom he did not the less 
please by this well-bred abstinence. As for the medimval and 
historic groups, Sidonia could recall nothing equal to them; and 
what surprised him most was the effect produced by such miserable 
mate^als. It seemed that the whole w.as offended with some 
stiffened linen and paper; but the divine touch of art turned 
everything to gold. One statue of Henri I'V. with his flowing 
' plume, and his rich romantic dress, was quite striking. It was 
the very plume tliat had won at Ivry, and yet was nothing more 
than a sheet of paper cut and twisted by the plastic finger of 
little Alfred. 

There was to be no performance on the morrow; the niggard 
patronage of the town had been exhausted. Indeed, had it not 
been for Sidonia, the little domestic troop would, ere this, have 
quitted the sullen town, where they had laboured so finely, and 
achieved such an ungracious return. On the morrow, Baroni was 
to ride one of the fat horses over to Berg, a neighbouring town 
of some importance, where there was even a little theatre to be 
engaged, and if he obtained the permission of the mayor, and 
could make fair terms, he proposed to give there a series of repre- 
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sentdtions. The mother was to stajfet home and take care of the 
grandmother; but the children—alllhe children—were to have a 
holiday, and to dine with Sidonia at nis hotel. 

It would have been quite impossible for the most respectable 
burgher, even of the grand place of a Flemish city, to hove sent 
his children on a visit in trim more neat, proper, and decorous, 
than that in which the Baroni family figured on the morrow, when 
they went to pay their respects to.their patron. The girls were in 
clean white frocks with little black silk jackets, their hair beauti¬ 
fully tied and plaited, and their heads uncovered, according to the 
fashion of the country; not hu ornament or symptom of tawdry 
taste was visible, not even a necklace, although they necessarily 
passed their lives in fancifid or grotesque attire; the boys, in 
foraging caps all of the same fasliion, were dressed in blouses of 
holland, with bands and buckles, thejr broad shirt collars thrown 
over their .shoulders. It is astonishing, as Baroni said, what order 
and discipline will do; but how that wonderful house upon wheels 
contrived to .-contain all these articles of dress, from the uniform of 
the marshal of France to the diminutive blouse of little Michel, 
and how their wearcrSoUlways managed to issue from it, as if they 
came forth from the most commodious and amply-furnished man¬ 
sion, was truly yet pleasingly perplexing. Sidonia took them aU 
in a large landau to see a famous chateau a few miles off, full of 
pictures and rich old furniture, and built in famous gardens. This 
excursion would have been delightful to them, tf only from its 
novelty, but, as a substitute for their daily progress through the 
town, it offered an additional gratification. 

The behaviour of these children greatly interested and pleased 
Sidonia. Their conduct to each other was invariably tender and 
affectionate; their carriage to him, though full of respect, never 
constrained, and touched by an engaging simplicity. Above all, 
in whatever they did or said, there was grace. They did nothing 
awkwardly; .heir voices were musical; they were merry without 
noise, ai)<’. their hearts sparkled in their eyes. 

“ I begin to suspect that these youthful vagabond.s, struggling 
for life, have received a perfect education,” thought the ever- 
musing Sidonia, as he leaned back in the landau, and watched 
the group that he had made so happy. “A sublime religious 
principle sustains their souls; a. tender morality regulates their 
lives; and with t"hc heart and the spirit thus developed, theyjjye 
brought up in the pursuit and production of 'the beautiful. It is 
the complete culture of philosophic dreams! ” 

IV. 

i*' 

The children had never sat down before to a regular dinner, 
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and they told Sidonia so. ^lieir confession added a zeststo tlie 
repast. He gave them occasional instructions, and they listened as 
if they were receiving directions for a new performance. They 
were so quick and so tractable, that their progress was rapid; and 
at the second course Josephine was instructing Michel, and Alfred 
guiding the rather helpless but always self-composed Carlotta. 
After dinner, while Sidonia helped them to sugar-plums, he 
without effort extracted from each their master wish. Josephine 
desired to be an actress, while Adclc confessAl that, though she 
sighed for the boards, her secret aspirations were for the grand 
opera. Carlotta thought the world was made to dance. 

“ For my part,” said Francis, the eldest son, “ I have no wiish to 
be idle; but there are two things which I have always desired— 
first, that I should travel; and secondly, that nobody should ever 
know me.” „ ^ 

“And what would Alfred wish to be?” said Sidonia. 

“ Indeed, sir, if it did not take mo from my brothers and sisters, 

I should certainly wi.sh to be a painter.” . 

“Michel has not yet found out what he wishes,” said Sidonia. 

“ I wish to play upon the honi,” said Michel, with great de¬ 
termination. 

When Sidonia embraced them before their departure, he gave 
each of the girls a French shawl; to Francis he gave a pair of 
English pistols, to guard him when he travelled; Alfred received 
a portfolio full of drawings of co.stume. It only arrived after 
dinner, for the town was too poor to supply anything good enough 
for the occasion, and Sidonia had sent a special messenger, the day 
before, for it to Lille. Michel was the guardian of a basket laden 
with good things, which he was to have the pleasure of dividing 
among the Baroni family. “ And if your papa come back to-night,” 
said Sidonia to Josephine, “ tell lum I should like to have a word 
with him.” 

V. 

Sidonia had already commenced that habit which, during sub¬ 
sequent years, he has so constantly and successfully pursued— 
namely, of enlisting in liis service all the rare talent which he 
found lying common and unappropriated in the great yvildemess of 
the world; no matter if the object to which it would apply might not 
immediately be in sight. The conjuncture would arrive when it 
would be wanted. Tjius he generally had ready the right person 
for the occasion; and whatever might be the transaction, the 
human instrument was rarely wanting. Independent of the power 
{.nd advantage which Jliis system gave him, his abstract interest in 
intellect made the pursuit delightful to him. He liked to give 
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abilitji of all kinds its scope. Nothilg was more apt to make him 
melancholy, than to hear of persAe of talents dying without 
having their chance. A failure is n<|.hmg; it may be deserved, or 
it may be remedied. In the first instance, it brings self-know¬ 
ledge ; in the second, it developes a new conlbination usually 
triumi)hant. But incapacity, from not having a chance of being 
capable, is a bitter lot, which Bidonia was ever ready to alleviate. 

The elder Baroni possessed Ilttrculean strength, activity almost 
as remarkable, a_ practised courage, and a controlling mind. He 
was in the prime of manhood, and spoke several languages. He 
was a man, according to Sidoiiia’s views, of high moral j)rinciplc; 
entirely trustworthy. He was too valuable an instrument to allow 
to run to seed as tlie strolling manager of a caravan of tumblers, 
and it is not im^obable that Sidonia would have secured his ser¬ 
vices, oven if he had not become acquainled with the Baroni family. 
But they charmed him. In every member of it he recognised 
character, and a predisposition which might even be genius. He 
resolved that every one of them should have a chance. 

When therefore Baroni, wearied and a little disgusted with an 
unpromising journey, j;eturned from Berg in the evening, and, in 
conseciuciice of the message of his children, repaired instantly to 
the hotel of Sidonia, his astonishment was great when he found 
the manager converted into a millionaire, and that too the most 
celebrated in Enro])e. But no language can convey his wonder 
when he learnt the career that was proposed to him and the for¬ 
tunes that were carved out for his children. He himself was to 
repair, with all his family, except Josephine and her elder brother, 
at once to Vienna, where he was to be installed into a post of great 
responsibility and emolument. He was made superintendent of 
the couriers of the house of Sidonia in that capita], and especially 
of those that conveyed treasur® Though his duties would entail 
frequent absences on him, he was to be master of a constant and 
comiilcte osiablishmcnt. Alfred was immediately to become a 
pii])'! of (’)o Aeadamy of Painters, and Carlotta of that of dancings 
the talents of Michel were to he watched and to be reported to 
Sidonia at fitting periods. As for Adele, she was consigned to a 
lady who had once been a celebrated prima donna, with whom she 
was to pursue her studies, although still residing under the pa¬ 
ternal roof. 

“ .losephiuo will repair to Paris at once with her brother, 
Sidonia. “ My family will guard over he-. She will enjoy her 
brother's society until I commence my travels. He will then ac¬ 
company me.” 

It is nearly twenty years since these incidents occurred, and pej- 
haps the reader may feel not altogether uninterested in the subse- 
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quent fate of tlie children oi juaroni. Mademoiselle Josephine is 
at this moment the glory of Khe-Prench stage; without any ques¬ 
tion the most admirable tra^'ic actress since Clairon, and inferior 
not even to her. The spirit of French tragedy has risen from the 
imperial couch, fen which it had long slumbered, since her appear¬ 
ance—at the same time classical and impassioned—at once charmed 
and commanded the most refined audience in Europe. Adele, 
under the name 'of Madame Baroni, is the acknowledged Queen 
of Song in London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Peteesburgh; while her 
younger sister, Carlotta Baroni, shares the triuinphs, and equals 
the renown, of a Taglioni and a Ceriio. At*this moment, Madame 
Baroni performs to enthusiastic audiences in the first opera of her 
brother Michel, who promises to be the rival of Meyerbeer and 
Moadelssohn; all delightful intelligence to meei the ear of the 
soft-hearted Alfred, who is painting the new chambers of the Pajtal 
palace, a Cavaliere, decorated with many orders, and the restorer 
of the once famous Roman school. 

“ Tims,” continued Baroni to Tancred, “ we have sll succeeded 
in life because wo fell across a great philosopher, who studied our 
predisposition. As for myself, I told M. d() Sidonia that I wished 
to travel and to be unknown, and so he made of me—a secret 
agent.” 

“ There is something most interesting,” said Tancred, “ in this 
idea of a single family issuing from obscurity, and disseminating 
thto genius through the world—charming mankind with so many 
spells. How fortunate for you all, that >Sidonia had so much feel¬ 
ing for genius! ” 

“ And some feeling for his race,” said Baroni. 

“ IIow?” said Tancred, startled. 

“ You remember he whispered something in my father’s ear ? ” 

“ I remember.” 

“ He spoke it in Hebrew, and he was understood.” 

“ You do not mean that you, too, are Jews ?” 

' “ Pure Sephardim, in nature and in name.” 

“ But your name surely is Italian ?” 

“ Good Arabic, my lord. Baroni—that is, the son of Aaron; 
the name of old clothcsmen in London, and of Caliphs at Bagdad.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

“IIow do you like my forest?” asked Fakredeen of Tancred, as, 
while descendiSg a range of the Lebanon, an extensive valley 
opened before them, covered with oak trees, which clothed also 
with their stout trunks, their wide-spreading branches, and their 
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rich starry foliage, the opposite and lAdulating hills, one of which 
was crowned with a convent. “ It islhe only oak forest in Syria. 
It will serve some day to build our fleet.” 

At Cfaza, which they had reached by easy jourijeys, for Fakre- 
deen was very considerate of the health of Tancred, whose wound 
had scarcely healed, and over whom he watched with a delicate 
solicitude which would have almost become a woman, the comply 
nions met Scheriff ,Effendi. The magic signature of Lord Mon- 
tacute settled the long-vexed question of the five thousand mus¬ 
kets, and secured also ten thousand piastres for the commander of 
the escort to deliver to his chief. The children of Rechab, in con¬ 
voy of tlie precious charge, certain cases hf which were to be de¬ 
livered to the groat Sheikh, and the rest to be deposited in indi¬ 
cated quarters of the Lebanon, here took leave of the Emir and 
his friend, and pursued their course ‘to tile north of Hebron and 
the Dead Sea, in the direction of the Ilauraaii, where they counted, 
if not on overtaking the great Sheikh, at least on the ad.ditional 
security which his neighbourhood would insure them. Their late 
companions remained at Gaza, awaiting Tancred’s yacht, which 
Raroui fetched from the neighbouring Jaffa. A favourite breeze 
soon carried them from Gaza to Reiroot, where they landcd,^ud 
where Kakredeeu had the political pleasui’C of exhibiting his new 
and powerful ally, a prince, an English prince, the brother perhaps 
of a Queen, unquestionably the owner of a s])lendid yacht, to the 
admiring eye of all his, at the same time, credulous and rapacious 
creditor.s. 

The air of the mountains invigorated Tancred. His eye had 
rested so long on the ocean and the desert, that the effect pro¬ 
duced on the nerves by the forms and colours of a more Vitried 
nature were alone reviving. 

There are regions more lofty than the glaciered crests of Leba¬ 
non; mountahi scenery more sublime, perhaps even more beau¬ 
tiful: its peaks are not lost in the clouds like the mysterious 
Ararat; its forests arc not as vast and strange as tlic towering 
Himalaya; it has not the volcanic splendour of the glowing Andes; 
in lake and in cataract it must yield to the European Alps; but for 
life, vigorous, varied, and ])ictures(|ue, there js no highland terri¬ 
tory in the globe that can for a moment comjiarc with the great 
chain of Syria. 

Man has fled from the rich and servile plains, from the tyi'firBiy 
of the Turk and from Arabian rapine, to' clothe the crag with 
vines, and rest under his fig tree on the mountam fia(). Au inge¬ 
nious spirit, unwearied industry, and a bland atmosphere have 
made a perpetual garden of the Syrian menmtaius. Their acclii 
vities sparkle with terraces of corn and fruit. Castle and convent 
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crown their nobler heigUtet ond flat-roofed villages nestle amid 
groves of mulberry trees. Anong these mountains we find several 
human races, sereral forms of government, and several schemes of 
religion, yet eve^rywhere liWty—a proud, feudal aristocracy, a con¬ 
ventual establishment, which, in its ramifications, recalls the middle 
ages, a free and armed peasantry, whatever their creed; Emirs on 
Arabian steeds, bishops worthy of the apostles, the Maronite monk, 
tbe horned head-gear of the Di'uses. ^ 

Some of those beautiful horses, for which Fakredeen was cele¬ 
brated, had awaited the travellers at JBeiroot. The journey through 
the mountain was to last three days before they reached Oanobia. 
They halted one night at a mountain village, where the young 
Emir was received with enthusiastic devotion, and on the next at 
a small castle belonging to Fakredeen, and where resided one of 
his kinsmen. Two honrs before sunset, on the thii'd day, they 
were entering the oak forest to which wo referred, and through 
whose glades they journeyed for about half an hour. On arriving 
at the convent-crowned height opposite, they beheld an expanse of 
country; a small plain amid the mountains; in many parts richly 
cultivated, studded by several hamlets, and watered by a stream, 
winding amid rich shrubberies of oleander. Alu ost in the middle 
of this plain, on a height superior to the immediate elevations 
which bounded it, rose a mountain of gradual ascent, covered with 
sycamores, and crowned by a superb Saracenic castle. 

“Cauobia!” said Fakredeen to Tancred, “which I h()])e you 
never will (juit.” 

“ It would be difficult,” rejoined Tancred, animated. “ I have 
seldom seen a sight more striking and more beautiful.” 

In the meantime. Freeman and Trueman, who were fltr in the 
roar amid I’nliredeen’s attendants, exchanged congratulating 
glances of blended surprise and approbation. 

“This is the first gentleman’s scat I have seen.since we left 
.England,” said Freeman. 

“ There must have been a fine coming of Jige here,” rejoined 
, Trueman. 

“ As for that,” replied Freeman, “ comings of age depend in a 
manner upon meat and drink. They ain’t in noways to be carried 
out with coffee and pii)es. Without oxen roasted whole, and 
broached hogsheads, they ain’t in' a manner legal.” 

~~k' horseman, who was ahead of the Emir apd Tancred, now 
began beating with a stick on two small tabors, one on each side 
of his saddlcjj.aud thus announced to those who were already on 
the watch, the approach of their lord. It was some time, however, 
before the road, winding through the sycamore trees and gradu¬ 
ally ascending, brought 'them to the outworks of the castle, of 
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which,•during their progress, they entoed a variety of views. It 
was a very extensive pile, in excellsBt condition, and apparently 
strongly fortified. A number of me® in showy dresses and with 
ornamented arms, were clustered roufid the embattled gateway, 
which introduced the travellers into a quadrangle of considerable 
size, and of which the light and airy style pleasingly and suitably 
contrasted with the sterner and more massive character of the 
exterior walls. A fountain rose ia the centre of the quadrangle, 
which was surrounded by arcades. Eanged round this fountain, 
in a circle, were twenty saddled steeds of the highest race, each 
held by a groom, and each attended by a man-at-arms. All pressed 
their hands to their hearts as the Kmir entered, but with a gravity 
of countenance \jhich was never for a moment disturbed. Whe¬ 
ther their presence wore habitual, or only for the occasion, it Was 
unquestionably impressive. Here the travellers dismounted, and 
Pakredeeu ushered Tancred through a variety of saloons, of which 
the furniture, though simple, as becomes the Bast, was luxurious, 
and, of its kind, superb; floors of mosaic marbles, bright carpets, 
arabesque ceilings, walls of carved cedar, and broad divans of the 
richest stuffs of Hamascus. 

“ And thi.s divan is for you,” said Fakredeen, showing Tancred 
into .a diamber, which opened upon a flower-garden, shaded by 
lemon trees. “ I am proud of my mirror,” he added, with some 
exultation, as he called Tancred’s attention to a large French 
looking-glass, the only one in Lebanou. “ And this,” added Fak- 
redeeu, leading Tancred through a suite of marble chambers, 
“ this is your b-ath.” 

In the centre of one chamber, fed by a perpetual fountain, was 
a large alabaster basin, the edges of which were strewn with 
flowers just culled. The chamber was entirely of porcelain; a 
golden flower on a ground of delicate green. 

“ 1 will send your people to you,” said Fakredeen, “but, in the 
meantime, theve arc attendants here who are, perhaps, more used 
to the duly;” and so saying, he clapped liis hands, and severaf 
.servants appeared bearing baskets of curious linen, whiter than 
the snow of Lebanon, and a variety of robes. 


BOOKV. 

CIIAFTRR I. 

It has been long decreed that no podt may introduce th® 
Phoenix. Scylla and Charybuis are both successfaily avoided even 
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by proTincial rhetoric. The! performance of Hamlet with tile part 
of Hamlet omitted, and llabomet’s unhappy coffin—these are 
illustrations that have lon^ been the prerogative of dolts and 
dullards. It is not for a' moment to be tolerated that an oasis 
should be met with anywhere except in the desert. 

We sadly lack a new stock of public images. The current 
similes, if not absolutely counterfeit, are quite worn out. They 
Imve no intrinsic value, and serve only as counters to represent the 
absence of ideas. The critics should really call, them in. In the 
good old days, when the superscription was fresh, and the mint 
mark bright upon the metal, we should have compared the friend¬ 
ship of two young men to that of Damon and Pythias. These 
were individuals then still well known in polite jociety. If their 
examples have ceased to influence, it cannot bo pretended that the 
extinction of their autlsjrity.has been tho consequence of compe¬ 
tition. Our enlightened age has not produced them any rivals. 

Of all the differences between the ancients and ourselves, none 
are more striking than our respective ideas of friendship. Grecian 
friendship was indeed so ethereal, that it is difficult to define its 
essential qualities. They must be sought .rather in the pages of 
Plato or the moral essays of Plutarch perhaps,‘and in some other 
books not quite as well known, but not less iutere.sting and curious. 
As for modem fricudship, it will bo found in clubs. It is violent 
at a house dinner, fervent in a cigar shop, full of devotion at a 
cricket or a pigeon match, or in the gathering of a steeple chase. 
The nineteenth century is not entirely sceptical on the head of 
friendship, but fears ’tis rare. A man may have fi'iend.s, but then 
are they sincere ones? Do not they abu.se you behind your back, 
and blackball you at societies where tlicy have had the honour to 
propose you? It might philosophicafiy be suggested th.at it is more 
agreeable to be abused behind one’s back than to one’s face; and, 
as for tho second catastrophe, it should 'not be forgotten that, if 
. the sincere friend may occasionally put a successful veto on your 
blection, he is always ready to propose you again. Generally 
speaking, among sensible persons, it would seem that a rich man 
deems that friend a sincere one who does not want to borrow his 
money; while, among the less favoured with fortune’s gifts, the 
sincere friend is generally e.stecnied to be the individual who is 
ready to lend it. 

- we must not compare Tancred and Pakredeen to Damon and 
Pythias, and as we. cannot easily find in Pall Mall or Park Lane a 
parallel more m.>(lish, we must be content to say that youth, sym¬ 
pathy, and occasion, combined to create between them that inti- 
nacy which each was prompt to recognise as one of the principal 
sources of his happiuess, and which the young Emir, at any 
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rate,'was persuaded must be as Iffctin^ os it was fervent and 
profound. 

Fakredeen was seen to great udrintage among his mountains, 
lie was an object of universal regard, and, anxiou# to maintain the 
repute of which he was proud, and which was to be the basis of 
his future power, it seemed that he was always in a gracious and 
engaging position. Brilliant, sumptuous, and hospitable, always 
doing something jrind, or sayiifg something that pleased, the 
Emirs and Sheikhs, both Maronite and Druse, were proud of the 
prmcely scion of their greatest house, and hastened to repair to 
Canobia, where they were welcome to ride any of his two hundred 
steeds, feast on his flocks, quaflT his golden wine of Lebanon, or 
smoke the delicate tobaccocs of his celebrated slopes. 

As for Tailored, his life was novel, interesting, and exciting. 
The mountain breezes soon restored his htdiitual health; his wound 
entirely healed; each day brought new scenes, new objects, new 
characters, and there was ever at his side a captivating coqipanion, 
who lent additional interest to all he saw and heard by perpetually 
dwelling on the great drama which they were preparing, and in 
which all these personages and eircuihstances were to perform 
their part and adv'aiice their purpose. 

At this moment Fakredeen proposed to himself two objects: the 
first was to bring together the principal chiefs of the mountain, 
both Maronite and Druse, and virtually to carry into effect at 
Canobia, that reconciliation between the two races which had been 
formally effected at Beiroot, in the preceding month of June, by 
the diplomatic interference of the great powers, and through the 
signature of certain articles of peace to which wo have alluded. 
His second object w.as to increase his already considerable influ¬ 
ence with these personages, by exhibiting to them, as his guest 
and familiar friend, an English prince, whose presence could only 
be accounted for by duties too grave for ordinary envoys, and who 
was nnderftood to represent, in their fullest sense, the wealth and 
authority |)f the richest and most potent of nations. 

The credulous air of Syria was favourable to the great mystifi¬ 
cation in w'hich Lord Montacute was an unconscious agent. It 
was as fully believed in the mountain, by all the Ilabeishes and the 
Eldadahs, thb Kozins and the Elvasuds, the Elheires and the 
Haidars, great Maronite families, ha well as by the Druse Djinblats 
and their rivals tlye House of Yezbeck, or tho" House of Talhoi^f 
or the House of Abuneked, that the brother of tlm Queen of 
England was a guest at Canobia as it was' in the wilderness 
of Petrsea. Ahipct Baslan the Druse and Ikatros Kerauney the 
M.aronite, who agreed upon no other point, were resolved on this. 
And was it wonderful, for Bufros had akeady received privately 
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two hundred muskets since tlA arrival of Tancred, and Raslafi had 
been promised in confidence I slice of the impending English loan 
by Fakredeen ? 

The extraordisiaiy attention, almost homage, wliich the Emir 
paid his guest, entirely authorised these convictions, although they 
could justify no suspicion on the part of Tancred. The natural 
simplicity of his *mannerg, indeed, and his constitutional reserve 
recoiled from the state and ceremony with which he found himself 
freqaensly surrounded a n^ itutroften treated; but Fakredeen pe¬ 
remptorily stopped his remonstrances hy assuring him that it was 
the scustom of the country, and that every one present would be 
offended if a guest of distinction-were not entertained with this 
extreme respect. It is impossible to argue against the ciistoms of 
a country with which you arc n§t acquainted, but coming home 
one day from a hawking party, a large assembly of the most influ¬ 
ential chieftains, Fakredeen himself bounding on a Kochlani steed, 
and arrayed in a dress that would have become Solyman the Mag¬ 
nificent, Tancred about to dismount, the Lord of Canobia pushed 
forward, and, springing from his saddle, insisted on holding the 
stirrup of Lord Montacute. " ^ 

“ I cannot permit this,” said Tancred, reddening and keeping 
his seat. • 

“If you do not, there is not a man here who will not take it as 
a personal insult,” said the Emir, speaking rapidly between his 
teeth, yet affecting to smile. “ It has been the custom of the 
mountain for more than seven hundred years.” 

“Very strange,” thought Tancred, as he complied and dis¬ 
mounted. 

All Syria, from Gaza to the Euphrates, is feudal. The system, 
genernUy prevalent, flourishes in the mountain region even with 
intenseness. An attempt to destroy fcudali.sm occasioned the 
revolt against the Egyptians in 1840, and drove Mehemct Ali from 
'the country which had cost him so much blood and treasure. 
Every disorder that has subsequently occuiTcd in Syri% since the 
Turkish restoration may be traced to some officious interposition 
or hostile encroachment in this respect. The lands of Lebanon 
arc divided into fifteen Mookatas, or feudal provinces, and the 
rights of the mookatadgis, or landlords, in these provinces, are 
-power of punishment not extending to death, service in war, and 
labour in peace, and ..the collection of the imperial revenue from 
the population, who arc in fact their vassals, on which they receive 
a percentage'^ from the Porte. The administration of police, of 
the revenue, and indqpd the whole internal goverwfient of Lebanon, 
are in the hands of the mookatadgij, or rather of the most power¬ 
ful individuals of this class, who bear the titles of Emirs and 
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Sheikhs, some of whom are propfiiStors to a very great extent, 
and many of whom, in point of raof and antiquity of established 
family, are superior to the aristocracy of Europe. 

There is no doubt that the founders of this privileged and terri¬ 
torial class, whatever may be the present creeds of its members, 
Moslemin, Maronite, or Druse, were the old Arabian conquerors 
of Syria. The Turks, conquerors in their turn, liave succeeded-in 
some degree in the plain to the estates and immunities of the fol¬ 
lowers of the first caliphs, but the Ottomans never substantially 
prevailed in the Highlands, and their authority has been recog¬ 
nised mainly by management, and as a.convcnient compromise 
amid the rivalries of so many local ambitions. 

Always eonspifcuous among the great families of the LobaSon, 
during the last century and a half pre-emipeut, has been the house 
of Shehaab; possessing entirely one of the provinces, and widely 
disseminated and powerfully endowed in several of the others. 
Since the commencement of the eighteenth century, the' virtual 
sovereignly of the country has been exercised by a prince of this 
family, under the title of Chief Kmir. The chiefs of all the dif¬ 
ferent races have kissed the hand of a Shehaab; he had the power 
of life and death, could proclaim war and confer honours. Of all 
this family, none were so supreme as the Emir Bescheer, who 
govcnied Lebanon during the Egyptian invasion, and to whose 
subdolous career and its consequences we have already referred. 
When the Turks triumphed in 1840, the Emir Bescheer was 
deposed, and with his sous sent prisoner to Constantinople. The 
I'orte, warned at that time by the too easy invasion of Syria and 
the immiiKMit peril which it had escaped, wished itself to assume 
the gov((vnment of Lebanon, and to garrison the passes with its 
troops; but the Christian powers would not consent to this propo¬ 
sition, and therefore Kassim Shehaab was called to the Chief 
Emirate. Acted upon by the patriarch of the Maroiiites, Kassim, 
who was a Clnlstiim Shehaab, countenanced the attempts of his 
holiness to destroy the feudal privileges of the Druse mookatadgis, 
while those of the Maronites were to be retained. This produced 
the civil war of 1841 in Lebanon, which so perplexed and scandalised 
England, and which was triumphantly appealed to hy%rance as 
indubitable evidence of the weakness and unpopularity of the 
Turks, and the fruitlessness of our previous interference. JPbe 
Turks h.ad as littSo to do with it as M. GuUot or Lord Palmer¬ 
ston ; but so limited is our knowledge upon these that the 

cry was successful, and many who had warmly ^)port’e& the 
English minister during the previous year, and probably hi equal 
ignorance of the real merits of the question, began now to shake 
their heads and fear that we had perhaps been too precipitate. 
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Tlie Porte adroitly took ^vantage of the {'eneral anarchy to 
enforce the expediency of original proposition, to which the 
great powers, however, weuld not assent. Kassim was deposed 
^tcr a reign of a few months, amid burning villages and their 
slaughtered inhabitants; and, as the Porte was resolved not to try 
another Shehaab, and the great powers were resolved not to trust 
the Porte, diploniacy was oblige(} again to interfere, and undertake 
to provide Lebanon with a government. 

It was the interest of two parties, whose co-operation was highly 
essentid to the settlement of this question, to prevent the desired 
adjustment, and these wpre the Turkish government and the family 
of Shehaab and their numerous adherents. Anarchy was an argu¬ 
ment in the month of each, that the Lebanon miint be governed by 
the Porte, or that there never could be tranquillity without a 
Shehaab prince. The Porte in general contented itself with being 
passive and watching the fray, while the agents of the great powers 
planned and promulgated their scheme of polity. The Sheha.ahs 
were more active, and their efforts were greatly assisted by the 
European project which was announced. 

The principal feature of this adminislrative design was the 
institution of two governors of Lebanon, called Oaimacam.s, one 
of whom was to be a Marouitc and govern the Maronites, and the 
other a Druse and govern his fellow-countrymen. Superficially, 
this seemed fair enough, but reduced into practice the machinery 
would not work. For instance, the populations in many places 
were blended. Was a Druse Caimactim to govern the Christians 
in his ■ district ? Was the government of the two Caimacams to 
be sectarian or geographical? Should the Christian Caimneam 
govern all the Christians, and the Druse Caimacam govci ii all the 
Druses of the Lebanon? Or should the Christian Caimacam 
govern the Christian Mookatas, as well ns such Druses as lived 
mixed with the Christians in the Christian Mookatas, and the 
Druse Caimacam in the Druse country exercise th< same rights ? 

Hence aro.se the terms of mixed Druses and mixed Christians; 
mixed Druses, meaning Druses living in the Christian country, 
and mixed ChriJtians those living in the Druse country. Such 
was the origin of the mixed population question, which entirely 
upset the project of Downing Street; happy spot, where they 
J}cr& up constitutions for Syria and treaties for China with the 
same self-complacenuy and the same success! i 

Dowuing^reet (1842) decided upon the sectarian government 
of the Lebanon. It was simple, and probably satisfactory—to 
Exeter Hall; but Downing Street was quite mnaware, or hod 
quite forgotten, that the feudal „ system prevailed throughout 
Lebanon. The Christians in the Druse districts were vasstils of 
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Drufti lords. The direct rule of a Christian Caimacam was an 
infringement on all the feudal rights of the Djinblats and Yez- 
becks, of the Talhooks and tlie ILbdel-Maleks. It would be 
equally fatal to the feudal rights of the Christian chiefs, the 
Kiizins and the Eldadahs, the Elheires and the £l Uahers, ns re¬ 
garded their Druse tenantry, unless the impossible plan of the 
patriarch of the Marouites, wllich had already prgduced a civil war, 
had been lulopted. Diplomacy, therefore, seemed on the point of 
at length succeeding in uniting the whole population of Lebanon 
in one harmonious action, but unfortunately against its own 
project. 

The Shcliaab party availed themselves of these circumstances 
with groat dei^tcrity and vigour. The party was powerful. 
The whole of the Maronites, a population of more than 150,000, 
were enrolled in their rank.s. Thoi Emir Deschcer was of their 
faith; so was the unfortunate Kassim. True, there were several 
iSIiehaab princes who were Moslemin, but they mighty become 
Christians, hnd they were not Druses, at least only tw'o or 
tliree of them. The Maronite clergy exercised an unquestioned 
indnence over their nflocks. It was powerfully organized: a 
patriarch, numerous monasteries, nine prelates, and an active 
country priesthood. 

i’reviously to the civil war of 1841, the feeling of the Druses 
had been universally in favour of the Shchaabs. The peril in 
which feudalism was placed revived their ancient sentiments. A 
Khchaab committee was appointed, with perpetual sittings at Deir 
lil Kamar, the most considerable place in the Lebanon, and 
iiithongh it was chielly composed of Christians, there were several 
Druses at least in correspondence with it. l>ut the most re¬ 
markable institution which occurred about this time (1844) was 
that of “ Youko Svuia.” It flourishes: iii every town and vil¬ 
lage of Lebanon, there is a band of you(h who acknowledge the 
title, and wlnj profess nationality as their object, though, behiiuj 
that pie , the restoration of the house of Shchaab generally 
peeps out. 

Downing Street, frightened, gave ftp sectarian diplomacy, and 
announced the adoption of the geographical principle of govern¬ 
ment. The'Druses, now that their feudal privileges were secured, 
cooled in their ardour for natitmality. The Shehaabs, on the 
other hand, finding that the Druses were not to be depeudasi Cn, 
changed their note. “ Is it to bo toleratetf for a mf^ent, that a 
Christian should be governed by a Druse ? 'Were It a Moslem one 
might bear it—these things will^ happen; but a Druse, who 
adores a golden calf, worshippers of Eblis !~one might as well b§ 
governed by a Jew.” 
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The Maronite patriarch sent 200,000 piastres to his childpju to 
buy arms; the superior of the convent of Maashmooshi forwarded 
little less, sayings it was muc& better to spend their treasure in 
helinng: the Christians thanin keeping it to be plundered by the 
Druses. Bishop"Tubia gave his bond for a round sum, but after¬ 
wards recalled it; Bishop Joseph Djczini came into Sidon with 
his pockets full, apd told the people that a prince of the house of 
Shchaab would soon be at their- head, but explained on a subse¬ 
quent occasion that he went thither merely to distribute charity. 

In this state of affairs, in May, 184.5, the civil war broke out. 
The Christians attacked the Druses iii several districts on the same 
day. The attack was unprovoked, and eventually unsuccessful. 
Twenty villages were seen burning at the same time from Bciroot. 
The* Druses repulsed the Christians and punished them sharply; 
the Turkish troops, at th-v instigation of the Kuropeau authorities, 
marched into the mountain and vigorously interfered. The 
Maronites did not show as much courage in the field as in the 
standing committee at Deir cl Kamar, but several of'the Shehaab 
princes who headed them, especially the Emir Kais, maintained 
the TOputation of their house and disjilayed a brilliant courage. 
The Emir Pakredeen was at Canobia at the time’ of the outbreak, 
which, ns it often happens, though not unpremeditated, was un¬ 
expected. lie inarched to the scene of action at the head of his 
’ troops, and, when he found that Kais had been oulllankcd and 
repulsed, that the Maronites were disheartened in pro])ortion to 
their previous vanity and insolence, and that the Turkish forces 
had interfered, he assumed the character of mediator. Taking 
advantage of the circumstances and the alarm of all parties at the 
eonjupeture and its yet unascertained' consequences, he obtained 
for the Maronites a long-promised indemnity from the I ’ortc for 
the ravages of the Druses in the civil war of 184J, which the 
Druses had been unable to pay, on cduditiou that they should 
,accept the geographical scheme of government and, having 
signed, with other Emirs and iSlieikhs, the ten ariicles of peace, 
he dejiarted, as we have seen, on that visit to Jerusalem, which 
exercised such control over the career of Lord Montacutc, and 
led to such strange results and such singular adventures. 


CHAPTER II. 

Gallopei) jip the winding steep of’Canobia the Sheikh Said 
Djinblat, one of the most popular chieftains of the Druses—very 
hmiable and brave, tfustworthy and soft-mannered. Four of his 
cousins rode after him : he came from his castle of Mooktara, 
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whicH was not distant. He was in the prime of manhood, tall 
and lithe; enveloped in a bomons which shrouded his dark eye, 
liis white turban, and his gold-embrSidered vests; his long lance 
was couched in its rest, as he galloped up the finding steep of 
Canobia. 

Came slowly, on steeds dark as night, up the winding steep of 
Canobia, with a company of twenty men on foot, armed with 
muskets and haijdjars, the twb ferocious brothers Abuneked, 
Nasif and Hamood. Pale is the cheek of the daughters of Maron 
at the fell name of Abuneko^. The Abunekeds were the Druse 
lords of the town of Deir cl Kamar, where the majority of the 
inhabitants were Christian. When the patriarch tried to deprive 
the J.)rnscs of Ijieir feudal rights, the Abunekeds attacked, and 
sacked their own town of Deir el K.amar. The civil war being 
terminated, and it being agreed, in “the Settlement of the indem¬ 
nities from tile Druses to the Maronites, tliat all plunder still in 
possession of the plunderers should be restored, Nasif Abuneked 
said, “ I have five hundred silver horns, .and each of them 1 look 
from the head of a Christian woman. Come and fetch them.” 

I>ut all this is forgoticu now; and least of all should it bo remcm- 
liered by the mcck-looking individual who is at this moment about 
to .aseentl the winding sleep of Canobia. Riding on a mule, clad 
in a coarse brown woollcu dress, in Italy or Spain we should es¬ 
teem him a simple Ca])ucliin, but in truth he is a prelate, and a 
lirelate of great power'; Bishop Nicodemus, to wit, prime councillor 
of the jiatriarch, and chief prompter of those measures that occa-» 
sioned the civil war of 1841. A single sacristan walks behind him 
—his only retinue, and befitting his limited resources; but the 
Maronite prelate is recompensed by universal respect; his vanity 
is pcrjietually gratified, and, when he njipears. Sheikh and peasant 
are alike proud to kiss the hand which his reverence is ever jrrompt 
to extend. 

Placed on >, more eminent stage, and called u 2 )on to coiitroi 
larger circumstances. Bishop Nicodemus might have rivalled the 
Bishop of Autun: so fertile was he iu resource, and so intuitive 
was his knowledge of men. As it w.as, he wasted his genius in 
mountain squabbles, and in regulating the discijdinc of his little 
church: suspending jiriests, interdicting monks, and inflicting 
public penance on the laity. He rather resembled De Retz tl^an 
Talleyrand, for lie was naturally turbuleiij and inWgaing. lie 
could underno circumstances let well alone. He wws a thorough 
Syrian, at once subtile and imaginative. Attached to the house 
of Shehaal) by jtolicy, he was devoted to Fakredeen as much bj 
sympathy as interest, and bad contrived the secret mission of Arch¬ 
bishop Murad to Europe, which had qp much perplexed M. Guizot, 
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Lord Cowley, and Lord Aberdeen; and which finally, by tile in¬ 
tervention of the aame Bishop Nicodemus, Fakredeen had dis¬ 
owned. ^ 

Came cnracoli|n" up the winding steep of Canobia a troop of 
horsemen, showily attired, and riding steeds that danced in the 
sunny air. These were the princes Kais and Abdullah Shehaab, 
stnd FVancis El Kszin, whom the Levantines called Caseno, and the 
principal members of the Young Syria party; sqme of them beard¬ 
less Sheikhs, but all choicely mounted, and each holding on his 
wrist a falcon; for this was the first day of the year that they might 
fiy. But those who cared not to seek a quarry in the partridge or 
the gazelle, might find the wild boar or track the panther in the 
spacious woods of Canobia. 

And the Druse chief of the house of Djezbek, who for five hun¬ 
dred years had never yielded >precedence to the house of Djinblat, 
and Sheikh Pahour Range, who since thd civil war had never 
smoked .a pipe with a Maronite, but who now gave the salaam of 
peace to the crowds of Habeishes and Dahdahs who p'assed by; and 
Butros Keramy, the nephew of the patriarch, himself a great 
Sheikh, who inhaled his nargilly as he rodej and who looked to tho 
skies and puffed forth his smoke whenever he met a son of Eblis; 
and the house of Talliook, andthehouse of Abdcl-Malck,aiula swarm 
of Elvasuds, and Elheires, and El Dahers, Emirs and Sheikhs on 
their bounding steeds, and musketeers on foot, with their light 
jackets and bare legs and wooden sandals, and black slaves, carry- 
• ing vivscs and tubes—everywhere a brilliant and animated multi¬ 
tude, and all mounting the winding steep of Canobia. 

The great court of the castle was crowded with men and horses, 
and fifty mouths at once wore drinking at the central basin; the 
arcades were full of Sheikhs, smoking and squatted on their car¬ 
pets, which ill general they had spread in this locality in prefer¬ 
ence to the more formal saloons, whose splendid divans rather 
•embarrassed them; though even those chambers, were well at¬ 
tended, the gimsts principally seated on the marble floors covered 
with their small bright carpets. The domain immediately around 
the castle was also crowded with human beings. The moment 
any one arrived, his steed was stabled or picketed ; Ins attendants 
spread his carpet, sought food for him, which was promptly fur¬ 
nished, with coffee and sherbets, and occasionally wine; and when 
he had sufflciently refreshed himself he lighted hi,s nargilly. Every¬ 
where there.was a murmur, but no uproar—a stir, but no tumult. 
And what wap most remarkable amid these spears and sabres, 
(these muskets, handjars, and poniards, was the sweet and pcrjie- 
tually recurring Syrian salutation of “ Peace.” 

Fakredeen, moving about in an immense turban, of the most 
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national and unreformed style, and covered with costly shawls and 
arms flaming with jewels, recognised and welcomed every one. 
He accosted Druse and Marouite<i with equal cordiality, talked 
much with Said Djinblat, whom he speciaUy wished to gain, and 
lent one of Ms choicest steeds to the Djezbek, *that he might not 
be ofiended. The Talhook and the Abdel-Malek could not be 
jealous of the llabcish and the Eldadah. He kissed the hand of 
Bishop Nicodcmijs, but then he “sent his own nargilly to the Emir 
Ahmet liaslan, -who was Caimacam of the Druses. 

In this strange and splendid scene, Tancred, dressed in a velvet 
shooting-jacket built in St. James’ Street and a wide-awake which 
had been purchased at Belhamont market, and leaning on a rifle 
which was the masterpiece of Purday, was not perhaps the least 
interesting personage. The Emirs and Sheikhs, notwithstanding 
the powers of dissimulation for whiih the Orientals are renowned, 
their habits of" self-restraint, and their rooted principle never to 
seem surprised about anything, have a weakness in respect to 
arms. After eyeing Tancred for a considerable time with iiupor- 
turhablc countenances, Francis El Kazin sent to Fakredeeu to 
know whether the English prince would favour them by shooting 
an eagle. This broke the ice, and Fakredeen came, and soon the 
rifle was in the hands of Francis El Kazin. Sheikh Said Djinblat, 
who would have died rather than have noticed the rifle in the 
hands of Tancred, could not resist examining it when in the pos¬ 
session of a brother Sheikh. Kais Shehaab, several Habcishes 
and Eldadahs, gathered round; exclamations of wonder and admi¬ 
ration aro.se; sundry asseverations that God was great, followed. 

Freeman and Trueman, who were at hand, were summoned to 
show their lord’s double-barrelled gun, and his pistols with hair- 
triggers. This they did, with that stupid composure and dogged 
conceit which distinguish English servants in situations which must 
elicit from all other persons some ebullition of feeling. Exchang¬ 
ing between .themselves glances of contempt at the lords of Leba-* 
non, w.iO were ignorant of what everybody knows, they exhibited 
the arms without the slightest interest or anxiety to make the 
Slicikhs comprehend them; till Tancred, mortified at their bru¬ 
tality, Mmself interfered, and, having already no inconsiderable 
knowlcdge'of the language of the country, though, from his reserve, 
Fakredeen little suspected the extent of his acquirements, ex¬ 
plained felicitously to his companions the process of the arnSs fand 
then taking his rifle, and stepping out upUh the terrace, he levelled 
his piece at a heron whict was soaring at a distanpe of upwards of 
one hundred yards, and brought the bird down amid the applause 
both of Morouitc and Druse. 

“ He is sent here, I understand,” said Butros Keramy, “ to ascer- 
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tain for the Queen of the English whether the country is in fdrour 
of the Shehaabs. Could you believe it, but I was told yesterday at 
Deir el Kamar, that the Englioh consul has persuaded the Queen 
that even the patriarch was'against the Shehaabs?” 

“ Is it possible said Rafael Farah, a Maronite of the house of 
Eldadali. “ It must be the Druses who circulate these enormous 
falsehoods.” , 

“Hush!” said Young Syria, in the shape of francis El Kazin, 
“there is no longer Maronite or Druse: we are all Syrians—wo 
are brothers.” 

“ Then a good many of my brothers are sons of Eblis,” said 
Butros Keramy. “ I hope he is not my father.” 

“ Truly, I should like to see the mountain without the Maronite 
nation,” said Rafael Farah. “That would be a year without rain.” 

“ And mighty things your Maronite nation has done!” rejoined 
Francis El Kazin. “ If there liad been the Syrian nation instead 
of the Maronite nation, and the Druse nation, and half a dozoi 
other nations besides, instead of being conquered by Egypt in 
1832, we should have conquered Egypt ourselves long ago and 
have held it for our farm. We have donoimighty things truly 
with our Maronite nation 1” 

“ To hear an El Kazin apeak against the Maronite nation! ” ex¬ 
claimed Rafael Farah, with a look of horror —“ a nation that has 
two hundred convents!” 

“And a patriarch,” said Butros Keramy, “very much respected 
even by the Pope of Rome.” 

“And who were di.sarmed like sheep,” said Francis. 

“ Not because we were beaten,” saidButros, who wa.s brave enough. 

“ We were persuaded to that,” said Rafael. 

“By our monks,” said Francis—“the convents you are so 
proud of.” 

“ They were deceived by sons of Eblis,” said Butros. “ I never 
■ g^ve up my arms. 1 have some pieces now, that, ijlthough they 
are not ns line as those of the English prince, could pick a son of 
Eblis off behind a rock, whether he be Egyptian or Druse.” 

“ Hush 1” said Francis El Kazin. “ You love our host, Butros; 
these are not words that will please him-” 

“ Or me, my children,” said Bishop Nicodemns. “ This is a 
gi'eat day for Syria! to find the duefs of both nations assembled 
at the' castle of a Shehaab. Why am I here but Jo preach peace 
and love ? And Butrol Keramy, my friend, my dearly beloved 
brother Butros-rif you wish to please the patriarch, your uncle, 
who loves you so*well, you will no longer call Druses, sons of Eblis.” 
•“ What are we to cah them?” asked Rafael Farah, pettishly. 

“ Brothers,” replied Bishop Nicodtous—“ misguided, but still 
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broUters. This is not a moment for brawls, when the great Queen 
of the English has sent hither her own brother to witness the con¬ 
cord of the mountain.” ^ 

Now arose the sound of tabors, bcitten without any attempt at 
a tune, but with unremitting monotony, then thd barking of many 
dogs, more distant. There was a bustle. Many Sheikhs slowly 
rose; their followers rushed about; some looked at their musket 
locks, some poised their pikes and spear.s, some unsheathed th'eir 
handjars, cxamindd their edge, and then returned them to their 
sheath. Tho.se who were in the interior of the castle came crowd¬ 
ing into the great court, which, in turn, poured forth its ciurcnt 
of population into the table-land about, the castle. Here, held 
by grooms, or picketed, were many steeds. The mares of the 
Emir Fakrcdcctt were led about by his black slaves. Many of the 
yheikhs mounted, prcpai'ed for the pastiipe that awaited them. 

Then' w'as to be a grand chase in the oak forest, through part 
of which Tancred had already tr.avelled, and which spread over a 
]>ortiou of the plain and the low hilly country that encompassed it. 
Tliree parties, respectively led by the Emir Fakredeen, and the 
Oaiinacams of the two nations, wore to penetrate into this forest 
at diflorent and distant points, so thfit the sport was spread over a 
surface of many miles. The beads of the great houses of both 
nations accompanied the Emir of Canobia; their relatives and 
followers, by the exertions of Francis El Kazin and Young Syria, 
were iu general so distributed, that the Maronites were under the 
command of the Emir Kaslau, the Druse Caimacam, while the 
Druses followed the Emir Haidar. This great huntiug party con¬ 
sisted of more than eight hundred persons, about half of wliom wore 
mounted, but all were armed; even those who held the dogs in leash 
were entitled to join in the sport with the same freedom as the 
l)roiulest Sheikh. T))e three leaders having mounted and bowed 
gracefnlly to each othef, the cavalcades separated and descended 
into the plain. The moment they readied the level country, the* 
horseini ii shouted and dispersed, galloping iu all directions, and many 
of them tlii'owing their spears; but, in a short time, they had col¬ 
lected again under their respective leaders, and the tliree distinct 
bodies, each a moving and maiiy-eolonred mass, might be observed 
from the castled heights, each instant diminishing in size and 
lustre, until they vanished at diferent points in the distance, and 
were lost .amid the shades of the forest. 

For many hoili’s throughout this rogioi# nothing was heard but 
the firing of giuis, the lial-kiiig of dogs, the shouting of men ; not 
a human being was visible, except some groups women in the 
villages, with veils suspended on immense silver horns, like o»r 
female head-gear of the middle ages. By-and-bye, figures were 
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seen stealing forth from the forest, men on foot, one or two, -when 
larger parties; some reposed on the plain, some returned to tlio 
tillages, some rc-ascended the ■winding steeps of Canobia. The 
firing, the shouting, the barfiing had become more occasional. 
Now a wearied hdrseman picked his slow way over the plain ; llieii 
came forth a brighter company, still bounding along. And now 
they issued, but slowly and in small parties, from various and 
opposite quarters of the woodland. A great detachment, in a 
certain order, were then observed to cross the plain and a])pvo!icli 
the castle. They advanced very gradually, for most of tliein wei o 
on foot, and, joining together, evidently carried burdens; they 
were preceded and followad^by a guard of cavalry. Soon it might 
be perceived that the produce of the chase was arriving: twenty- 
five tvild boars carried on litters of green branches; innumerahlo 
gazelles borne by their .victors; transfixed by four spears, and 
carried by four men, a hyena. 

Not very long after this caravan had reached the castle, the 
firing, wliieh had died away, recommenced; the sounds were near 
at liand; there was a volley, and almost simultaneously there issued 
from various parts of the forest the great body of the hunt. 
They maintained no order on their return, but dispersed over thes 
plain, blending together, galloping their steeds, throwing their 
lances, and occasionally firing a shot. Fakredeen and his imme¬ 
diate friends rode up to the Caimacam of the Druses, and they 
offered each other mutual congratulations on the sport of the morn¬ 
ing. They waited for the Caimaciun of the Maronites, who, 
however, did not long detain them; and, wlieu he appeared, their 
suites joined, and, cantering off at a bri.sk pace, they soon 
mounted in company the winding'' steeps of Canobia. 

The kitchen of Canobia was on a great scale, though simple as 
it was vast. It was formed for the occasion. About fifty square 
pits, some four feet in length, and about half as deep, had been 
• dug on the table-land in the vicinity of the castle. At each coi ner 
of each pit was a stake, and the four supported a rustic griiiiron 
of green wood, suspended over each pit, which was filled with 
charcoal, and which yielded an eqtnil and continuous heat to the 
animal reposing on the gridiron: in some instances a wild bo.ar, 
in others a sheep—occasionally a couple of gazelles. .The sheep 
had been skinned, for there had been time for the operation; but 
thergrone had only been split open, cleared out, and laid on its 
back, with its feet ticC to each of the stakes, so ns to retain its 
position. 'While this roasting was going on, they filled the 
stomachs of the animals with lemons gashed with jheir daggers, 
8.id bruised pomegranates, whose fragrant juice', uniting with 
the bubbling fat, produced on aromatic and rosy gravy. The 
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•huntsmen were the cooks, but the greatest order was preserred; 
and though the Emirs and the gi'eat Sheikhs, heads of houses, 
retiring again to their divans, occupied themselves with their 
niirgillies, many a mookatadgi mixed with tliQ servants and the 
slaves, and delighted in preparing this patriarchal banquet, which 
indeed befitted a castle and a forest. AVithin the walls they pre¬ 
pared rice, which they piled on brazen and pewter dishes, boiled 
g.allons of coffee,-and stewed the liver of the wild boars and the 
gazelles in the golden wine of Lebanon. 

The way they dined was this. Fakrcdcen had his carpet spread 
on the marble floor of his principal saloon, and the two Caimacams, 
Tancred and Bishop Nicodemua, Said ^jinblat, the heads of the 
houses of DjezLek, Talhook and Abdel-Malek, Hamood Abungked, 
and five Maronite chieftains of equal consideration, the emirs of 
the house of iShehaab, the IIabeish,'and'the Eldadah, were invited 
to sit with him. Round the chamber which opened to the air, 
other chieftains were invited to spread their carpets «dso; the 
centre was left clear. The rest of the Sheikhs and niookatadgis 
eslahlishcd themselves in small parties, grouped in the same 
fashion, in the great court and under the arcades, taking care to 
leave free egress and regress to the fountain. The retainers 
feasted, when all was over, in the open air. 

Every man found his knife in his girdle, forks were unknown. 
Fakrcdecn prided himself on his French porcelain, which the 
Bj ir.blats, the Talhooks, and the Abunckeds, glanced at very 
(pieerly. This European luxury was confined to his owm carpet. 
There wn,s, however, a considerable supply of Egyptian earthen¬ 
ware, and dishes of pewter and brass. The retainers, if they 
required a plate, found one in the large flat barley c.ake with which 
each wa.s supplied. For the principal guests there was no want of 
coarse goblets of Bohemian glass: delicious water abounded in 
vases of porous pottery, which might be blended, if necessary^ 
with the red or white wine of the mountain. The rice, which had 
been dressed with a savoury sauce, was eaten with wooden spoons 
by those who were supidicd with these instruments; hut in general 
the guests served themselves by handfuls. 

Ten mep brought in a framework of oaken branches placed 
transversely, then covered with twigs, and over these, and con¬ 
cealing everything, a bed, fully an inch thick, of mulberryjeftves. 
Upon this frag-i-ant bier reposed a wild bpar; and on each side of 
him reclined a gazelle.. Their bodies had closed the moment 
their feet had been loosened from the stakes, sd that the . gravy 
was contained within them. It required % most skilful carver i^t 
to waste this precious liquid. The chamber was filled with an 
invigorating odour as the practised hand of Ilabas of Deir cl 
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Kamar proceeded to the great performance. His instruments 
were a silver cup, a poniard, and a handjar. Making a small 
aperture in the side of the snftnal, he adroitly introduced the cup, 
and proportionat^y baled out the gravy to a group of plates that 
were extended to him; then, plunging in the long poniard on 
which he rested, he made an incision with the keen edge and 
broad blade of the-haudjar, and sent forth slice after slice of white 
fat and ruby flesh. •> 

The same ceremony was performing in the other parts of the 
castle. Ton of the pits had been cleared of their burden to 
appease the first cravings of the appetite of the hunters. The 
fires had been replenished, the gridirons again covered, and such 
a supply kept up as should not only sati.sfy the chieftains, but con¬ 
tent their followers. Tancred could not refrain from contrasting 
the silent, business-like way in which the Shehaabs, the Talhooka, 
the Djiublats, and the Ilabeish, performed the great operation 
that was going on, with the conversation which is considered an 
indispensable accompaniment of a dinner in Frangucstan ; for we 
must no longer presume to call Europe by its beautiful oriental 
name of Christendom. The Shehaabs, the Talliooks, the Djiiihlats, 
and the Ilabeish, were sensible men, who were of opinion, that if 
yon want to talk yon should not by any means eat, since from such 
an attempt at a united performance it generally results, that you 
neither converse nor refresh yourself in a satisfactory manner. 

There can be no question that, next to the corroding cares of 
Europeans, principally occasioned by their love of accumulating 
money which they never enjoy, the principal cause of the modem 
disorder of dyspepsia prevalent among, them, is their irrational 
habit of interfering with the process of digestion by torturing 
attempts at repartee, and racking their brain, at a moment when 
it should be calm, to remind themselves of some anecdote so 
/kppropriate that they have forgotten it. It has been supposed 
that the presence of women at our banquets has occasioned this 
fatal and inopportune desire to shine; and an argument has been 
founded on tliis circumstance in favour of their exclusion, from an 
incident which, on the whole, has a tendency to impair that ideal 
which they should always study and cherish. It may be urged 
that if a woman eats she may destroy her spell, and that, if she 
will ,fiot eat, she destroys our dinner. 

Notwithstanding all tlfis, and without giving any opinion on this 
latter point, it-should be remembered, that at dinners strictly male, 
where there is rt-aJly no excuse for anything of the kind, where, if 
yep are a person of nsqertained position, you are invited for that 
position and for nothing else, and whpre, if you are not a person 
of ascertained portion, the more agreeable you make yourself the 
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more you will be hated, and the less chance you will have of being 
asked there again, or anywhere else, still this fatal frenzy prevails; 
and individuals are found who, frov^ soup to coffee, from egg to 
apple, will tell anecdotes, indulge in /ests, or in a tone of levity 
approaching to jesting, pour forth garrulous secret history with 
which every one is acquainted, and never say a single thing which 
is new that is not coolly invented for the occnsiqp. 

The princes of.the house of IShehaab, Kais, and Assaad, and 
Abdullah, the Habcish and the Eldadah, the great hous'es of the 
Druses, the Djinblat and the^Yezbek, the Abuneked, the Talhook, 
and the Abdel-Malek, were not of this school. Silently, deter¬ 
minedly, unceasing, unsatiated, they pft)ceedcd with the great 
enterprise on which they had embarked. If the two nations were 
indeed to be united, and form a great whole under the sceptre of a 
iShehaab, let not this banquet pass like tWe hypocritical hospitality 
of ordinary life, where men offer what they desire not to be 
accepted by those who liave no wish to receive. This, on the 
contraiy, was a real repast—a thing to be remembered. Prac¬ 
tice made the guests accustomed to the porcelain of Paris and the 
goblets of Prague. Many was the goodly slice of wild boar, suc¬ 
ceeded by the rich flesh of the gazelle, of which they disposed. 
There were also wood-pigeons, partridges, which the falconers had 
brought down, and quails from the wilderness. At length, they 
called again for rice, a custom which intimated that their appetite 
for meat was satisfied, and immediately Nubian slaves covered 
them with towels of fine linen fringed with gold, and, while they 
held their hands over the basin, poured sweet waters from the ewer. 

In the meantime, Butros Kcramy opened his heart to Rafael 
Farah. 

“ I begin,” siiid Butros, quaffing a cup of the Vino d’Oro, “ to 
believe in nationality.” 

“ It cannot be denied,’^ said Rafael Fsirah, judiciously shaking 
his head, “ that the two nations were once under the same princ^ ' 
If the great powers would agree to a Shehaab, and we could 
sometimes meet together in the present fashion, there is no saying 
—^prejudices might wear off.” 

“ Shall it ever be said that I am of the same nation as Ilamood 
Abuneked!* said Butros. 

“ Ah! it is very dreadful,” said Rafael—“ a man who has burned 
convents!” 

“ And who has five hunted Maronite ffiims in hia castle,” said 
Butros. • 

“ But suppose he festores them ?” said Francis fil Kazin. 

“ That would make a difference,” said Rafael Farah. 

“ There can be no difference while he lives,” said Butros. 
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“ I fear ’tis an affair of blood,” said Rafael Parali. ' 

“ Taking horns was never an affair of blood,” said Francis El 
Kazin. ^ 

“ What should be an affair of blood,” said Butros, “ if- ” 

“ Blit nothing felse but taking horns can be proved,” said Francis 
£1 Kazin. 

“ There is a gopd deal in that!” said Rafael Farah. 

After confectionary which liad been prepared by nuns, and 
strong witters which had been distilled by the hands of priors, tiie 
chieftains praised God, and rose, and took their scats on the divan, 
when immediately advanced a crowd of slaves, each bearing a nar- 
gilly, which they presented to the guests. Then gradually the 
conversation commenced. It was entirely confined to the exploits 
of tile day, which had been riel, in the heroic feats of fore.st 
huntsmen. There had beer wild boars, too, as brave as their 
destroyers; some slight wounds, some narrow escapes. Sheikh 
Said Djinblat inquired of Lord Montacute whether there were 
hyenas in England, but w’as immcdi.ately answered by the lively 
and well-informed Kais Shehaab, who apprised him that there 
wore only lions and unicorns. Bishop Nieodemns, who watched 
the current of observations, began telling hunting stories of the 
time of the Emir Bescheer, when that prince resided at his splendid 
castle of Bteddeen, near Deir El Kamar. This was to recall the 
days when the mountain had only one ruler, and that ruler a 
Shehaab, and when the Druse lords were proud to be classed 
among his most faithful subjects. 

In the meantime smoking had commenced throughout the 
castle, but this did not prevent the smokers from drinking raki ns 
well ns the sober juice of Mocha. Pour hundred men, armed with 
nargilly or chibouque, inhaling and puffing with that ardour and 
enjoyment which men, after a hard day’s hunting, and a repast of 
unusual solidity, can alone experience! Without the walls, almost 
” js many individuals were feasting in the open air,; brandishing 
their handjars ns they cut up the huge masses* of meat before 
them, plunging their eager hands into the enormous dishes of rice, 
and slaking their thirst by emptying at a draught a vase of water, 
which they poured aloft as the Italians would a flask of wiue 
or oil. 

“ And the most curious thing,” said Freeman to Trueman, as 
they established themselves under a pine tree, with an ample por¬ 
tion of roas^ meat, aifd armed with their travelling knives and 
forks—“ and the most curious thing is, that they soy these people 
are Christians 1 Who ever heard of Christiaift wearing turbans?” 

“Or eating without'knives and forks?” added Trueman. 

“ It would astonish their weak rainds in the steward’s room 
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at BeHamout, if they could see all this, John,” said Mr. Freeman, 
pensively. “ A man who travels has very great advantages.” 

“ And very great hardships too,” s^d Trueman. “1 don’t care 
for work, but I do like to have my meafs regular.” 

“ This is not bad picking, though,” said Mr. Freeman ; “ they 
call it gazelle, which I suppose is the foreign for venison.” 

“ If you called this venison at Bellamont,” said .Trueman, “ they 
would look very quf er in the steward’s room.” 

“ Bellamont is •Bellamont, and this place is this placed .Tohn,” 
said Mr. Freeman. “ The Ilamcer is a noble gentleman, evci’y 
inch of him, and I am very glad my lord has got a companion of 
bis own kidney. It is much better than ftionks and hermits, and 
low people of tliat sort, who are not by no mean.s fit company for 
somebody I could“mention, and might turn him into a papist fnto 
the bargain.” 

“ 'fliat would bo a bad business,” said Trueman; “ my lady could 
never abide that. It would be better tliat he should turn Turk.” 

“ I am not sure it wouldn’t,” said Mr. Freeman. “ It would be 
in a manner more constitutional. The Sultan of Turkey may send 
an Ambassador to our .Queen, but the Pope of Rome may not.” 

“ I should nut liKe to turn Turk,” said Trueman, very thought¬ 
fully. 

“ 1 know what you arc thinking of,.lolm,” said Mr. Freeman, in 
a serious tone. “You are thinking if anything were to happen 
to either of us in this lie.athen land, where we should get Chris¬ 
tian burial.” 

“ Lord love you, Mr. Freeman, no I wasn’t. I was thiidcing of 
a glass of ale.” 

“ Ah! ” sighed Freeman, “ it softens the heart to think of such 
things away from home, as we are. Do you know, John, there 
are times when I feel very queer—there are indeed. I eatched 
myself a singing ‘ Sweet llome ’ one night, among those savages 
in the wildern.ess. One wants consolation, John, sometimes—one^ 
does, imiecd ; and, fur my part, 1 do miss the family prayers and 
tile home-brewed.” 

As the twilight died away, they lighted immense bonfires, as 
well to cheer them during their bivouac, as to deter any adven¬ 
turous panther, stimulated by the say 9 ,m 7 odours, or hyena, 
breathing fraternal revenge, from reconnoitring their encamp¬ 
ment. By degrees, however, the noise of the revellers withflut 
subsided, and at length died away. Having satisfied their hunger, 
and smoked their chibouques, often made from tha branch which 
they had cut since their return from hunting, with the bud still 
alive upon the fresh green tube, they wrapped themselves in theif 
cloaks and sheepskins, and sunk into a deep and well-earned repose. 

18 
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Within, the Sheikhs and mookatadgis gradually, by no &eans 
simultaneously, followed their example. Some, taking ofi' their 
tm-bans and loosening their girdles, ensconced themselves under 
the arcades, lying on their carpets, and covered with their pelisses 
and cloaks; som’e strolled into the divaned chambers, which were 
open to all, and more comfortably stowed themselves upon the 
well-stuffed cushions; others, overcome with fatigue and their 
revel, were lying in deep sleep, outstretched -in the open court, 
and ])ictdrcs(iue in the blazing moonlight. 

The hunting party was to last three days, and few intended to 
leave Canobia on the morrow; but it must not be supposed that 
the guests experienced 'any very unusual hardshi])3 in what the 
reader may consider a far from satisfactory mode of passing their 
night. To say nothing of the wai'm and benignant climate, the 
Easterns have not the ■> custom of retiring or rising with the 
formality of the occidental nations. They take their sleep when 
they retjuire it, and m(!et its embrace without preparation. One 
cause of this difference undoubtedly is, that the Orientals do not 
connect the business of the toilet with that of rest. The daily 
hath, with its elaborate processes, is the spot where the mind 
ponders on the colour of a robe or the fashion of a turban—the 
daily bath, which is the ])riucipal incident of oriental habits, and 
which can scarcely be said to exist among our own. 

Fakredeen had yielded even his own chambers to bis friends. 
Every divan in Canobia was open, excepting the rooms of Tancred. 
These were sacred, and the Emir had requested liis friend to 
receive him as a guest during the festival, and apportion him one 
of his clianibers. The head of the liouse of Talhook was aslco]) 
with the tube of his nargilly in his mouth; the Yezbek had 
unwound his turban, cast off his sandals, wrapped himself iu his 
pelisses, and fairly turned in; Bishop Nicodemns was kneeling 
in a coi-ner, and kissing a silver cross; and Hamood Abuneked had 
rolled himself up in a c.arpct, and was snoring as if ho were blow¬ 
ing through one of the horns of the Maronites. Fakredeen shot 
a glance at Tancred, instantly recognised. Then, rising and 
giving the sidaam of peace to his guests, the Emir and his English 
friend made their escape down a corridor, at the bottom of which 
was one of the few doors that could be found in the ensile of 
Canobia. Baroni received them,' on the watch lest some cruising 
Sheikh should appropriate their resting place. 'Pic young moon, 
almost as young and bfight as it was two months before at Gaza, 
suffused with justre the beautiful garden of fruit and flowem 
without. Under the balcony, Baroni had placed a divan with 
inany cushions, a laftjp with burning coffee, and some fresh 
navgiVlies. ‘ 
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“ 'Aiauk God, we are alone! ” exclaimed Fakredeen. “ Tell 
mo, my Tancred, what do you think of it aU ?” 


CHAPTER III. 

“It Ims been a great day,” said Tancred—^“not to be forgotten.” 

“ Yes; but whai do you tliiuk of them? Are they the fellows I 
descril)ed—^tlie men that might conquer the world?” 

“ To conquer the world depends on men not only being good 
soldiers, but being animated by some sovereign principle that 
nothing can resist,” replied Tancred. * 

“But that we Ijave got,” rejoined Fakredeen. 

“But liave they got it?” 

“Wo can give it to them.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. It seems to me that we are going 
to establish a theocratic equality by the aid of the feudal system.” 

“ Tliat is to say, their present system,” replied Fakredeen. 

“ Islamism was propagated by men who were previously idolaters, 
and our principle ma^'be established by those whose practice at the 
jwsent time is directly o])posed to it.” 

“ I still cling to my first idea of making the movement from the 
desert,” said Tancred: “ the Arabmns are entirely unsophisticated; 
they are now as they were in the time of Mahomet, of Moses, of 
Abraham : a sublime devotion is natural to them, and equality, pro¬ 
perly developed, is in fact the patriarchal principle.” 

“But these are Arabians,” said Fakredeen, “I am an Arabian; 
there is not a mookatadgi^ whatever liis present creed, who does 
not come from Yemen, or the Hedjaz, or the Nejid.” 

“ That is a great qualification,” said Tancred, musingly. 

“And, see what men .these arc!” continued Fakredeen, with 
great animation. “ Lebanon can send fhrth more than fifty thou¬ 
sand -well-arried, and yet let enough stay at home to guard th# 
mulberry trees and the women. Then you can keep them for 
notliing; a Bedoueen is not more temperate than a Dnise, if he 
pleases: he will get through a campaign on olives and cheese; 
they do not require even tents; they bivouac in a sheepskin.” 

“ And yet*,” said Tancred, “ though they have maintained them¬ 
selves, they have done nothing; now the Arabs have always suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“ I will tell you how th>t is,” said Fakreaeen. “ It is very true 
that we have not done much, and that, when we defended into the 
plain, as we dW in '63, under the Emir Yousef, we were beat— 
beaten back even by the Miitualis—it is that we have no cavalry. 
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Tliey have always contrived to enlist the great tribes of the Syrian 
desert against us, as, for instance, under Daher, of whom you must 
have heard: it was that '^hich has prevented our development; 
but we have always maintained ourselves. Lebanon is the key of 
Syi'ia, and the country was never unlocked, unless we pleased. 
But this difficulty is now removed. Through Amalck we shall 
have the desert on our side; ho is omnipotent in the Syrian wilder¬ 
ness, and if he sends messengers* through Petrwa to Derayeh, the 
Nejid, .and through the Hedjaz, to Yemen <ind'Om,ni, we could 
e.asily get a cavalry as efficient and,not less iiuiuerous tliau our 
foot.” 

“ The instruments will'be found,” saidTancred, “for it is decreed 
that the deed should bo done. But the favour of Providence does 
not e.vcmpt man from tlic c.vcrcise of human prudence. On the 
contrary, it is an .agent, t)n whose co-opcr.ation they are bound to 
count. I should like to see sometliing of the great Syrian cities; 

1 should, like .also to sec Bagdad. It appears to me, at the first 
glance, that the whole country to the Euphrates might be con¬ 
quered in a campaign; but then I wiuit to know how far artillery 
is necessary—whether it be indispensable. Tlicn .again, the Lesser 
Asia—we should never lose sight of,the Lesser Asia as the prin¬ 
cipal scene of our movements; the richest regions in the world, 
almost depopulated, and a position from which wo might magnetize 
Europe. But suppose the Turks, through Lesser Asia, conquer 
Leb.anon, while we are overrunning the Babylonian and Assyrian 
mon.archies? That will never do. I sec your strength herewith 
your own people and the Druses, and I do not undcrr.ate their qua¬ 
lities : but who is to garrison the north of Syria ? Who is to keep 
the passes of the north? What population have you to depend on 
between Tripoli and Antioch, or between Aleppo and Adanah ? Of 
all this I know nothing.” 

Fakredeen had entirely imbibed the views of Tancred; he was 
fdnccre in his jirofessions, fervent in his faith. A great feudal jno- 
prietor, he was prepared to forsake his beautiful castle, his farms 
and villages, his vineyards, and mulberry orchards, and forests of 
oaks, to assist in establishing, by his voice and his sabre, a new 
social system, which was to substitute the principle of a.ssocintion 
for that of dependence as the found.ation of the Commonwealth, 
under the sanction and superintendence of the God of Sinai and of 
Ca'lvary. True it was. that the young Syrian En?if intended, that 
among the consequences of the impending movement should bo his 
enthronement on one of the royal seats of Asia. But we should do 
him injustice, were we to convey the impression .that his ardent 
co-operation with Tancred at this moment was impelled merely, or 
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even •principally, by these coarsely selfish considerations. Men 
certainly must be governed, whatever the principle of the social 
system, and Fakredeen felt bom witli a predisposition to rule. 

But greater even than his desire for empire was his thirst for 
action. He was wearied with the glittering cage in which he had 
been born. lie panted for a wider field and a nobler theatre, 
interests more vast and incidents more dazzling, and comprehen¬ 
sive; he wished to^astonish Eurojte instead of Lebanon, and to use 
his genius in baffling and controlling the thrones and dominations 
of the world, instead of managing the simple Sheikhs and Emirs 
of his mountains. Ills castle and fine estates were no sources of 
satisfaction to him. On the contrary, Ife viewed Canohia with 
disgust. It entailed duties, and brought no excitement. He^was 
seldom at home and only for a few ])as.sing days: continued resi¬ 
dence was intolerable to his restless spirit. He passed his life in 
j)er]>etual movement, scudding about on the fleetest dromedaries, 
and galloping over the deserts on steeds of the highest rn<5C. 

I'lmugl! proud of his ancient house, and not unequal, when ne¬ 
cessary, to the due representation of his position, unlike the Ori¬ 
entals in general, he disliked poinj), and shrank from the ceremony 
which aw.aited him. Ills restless, intriguing, and imaginative 
spirit revelled in the incognito. lie was perpetually in masque¬ 
rade ; a merchant, a Mamlouk, a soldier of fortune, a Tartar mes¬ 
senger, sometimes a pilgrim, sometimes a Dervish, always in pur¬ 
suit of some improbable but ingenious object, or lost in the mazes 
of some fantastic plot. He enjoyed moving alone, without a single 
attendant, and seldom in his mountains, he was perpetually in 
Egypt, Bagdad, Cyprus, Smyrna, and the Syrian cities. He saun¬ 
tered away a good deal of his time indeed in the ports and towns 
of the coast, looking after his creditors, but this was not the an¬ 
noyance to him which it would be to most men. 

Fakredeen was fond of* his debts; they were the source indeed 
of his ojily real excitement, and he was grateful to them for thcin 
stirring powers. The usurers of Syria are as adroit and callous 
as those of all other countries, and possess no doubt all those repid- 
sivc qualities which are the consequence of an habitual control 
over every generous emotion. But, instead of viewing them with 
feelings of Vengeance or abhorrence, Fakredeen studied them un¬ 
ceasingly with a-fine and profound investigation, and found in 
their society a'(jeep psychological interest. .. His own rapilciAis 
soul delighted to struggle with their rapiift, and it charmed him 
to baffle with his artifice tlieir fraudulent dexterity. He loved to 
enter their houses with his glittering eye and face radiant with 
innocence, and, when things were at the very worst and they re* 
morselcss, to succeed in circurivventing them. In a certain sense. 
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and to a certain degree, they were all his victims. True; they 
had gorged upon his rents and menaced his domains, but they had 
also advanced large sums, and he had so involved one with another 
in their eager appetite to prey upon his youth, and had so com¬ 
plicated the financial relations of the Syrian coast in his own re¬ 
spect, that sometimes they tremblingly calculated that the crash 
of Fakredcen must inevitably be the signal of a general cata¬ 
strophe. ^ 

Even usurers have their weak side; some arfe vain, some en¬ 
vious; Fakredcen knew how to titillate their self love, or when 
to give them the opportunity of immolating a rival. Then it was, 
when he had baffled and deluded them, or with that fatal frank¬ 
ness, of which he sometimes blusliingly boasted, had betrayed some 
sacred confidence that shook the credit of the whole coast from 
Scanderooii to Gaza, afid efhbroiled individuals whose existence 
depended on their mutual goodwill, that, laughing like one of the 
blue-eyed hyenas of his forests, he galloped away to Canobia, 
and, calling for his nargilly, mused in chuckling calculation over 
the prodigious sums he owed to them, formed whimsical and 
airy projects for his quittance, or delighted himself by -brooding 
over the memory of some happy expedient or some daring feat 
of finance. 

“What should I be without my debts?” he would sometimes 
exclaim; “ dear companions of my life that never desert me! All 
my knowledge of human nature is owing to them: it is in manag¬ 
ing ray affairs that I have sounded the depths of the human 
heart, recognised all the combinations of human character, deve¬ 
loped my own powers, and mastered the resources of others. 
What expedient in negotiation is unknown to me ? What degree 
of endurance have I not calculated ? What play of the counte¬ 
nance have 1 not observed? Yes, atqong my creditors, I have 
disciplined that diploma’iic ability, that shall-some day confound 
aand control cabinets. O! my debts, I feel your presence like that 
of guardian angels! If I be lazy, you prick me to action; if elate, 
you subdue me to reflection; and thus it is that you alone can 
secure that continuous yet controlled energy, which conquers man¬ 
kind.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Fakredcen had grown sometimes a 
little wearied even of the choice excitement of '■pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment. It was too often the same story—the adventures mono¬ 
tonous, the chanicters'identical. He hgd been plundered by every 
usurer in the-'Levant, and in turn had taken them in. He some- 
^times delighted his imagination by the idea of making them dis¬ 
gorge—^that is to say, when he had established that supremacy 
which he had resolved sooner or later to attain. Although he 
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leve^ kept an account, his mcmoiy was so faithful that he knew 
exactly the amount of which he had been defrauded by every 
individual with whom he had had transactions. He longed to 
mulct them, to the service of the Stat6, in the exact amount of 
their unhallowed appropriations. He was too good a statesman 
ever to confiscate; he confined himself to taxation. Confiscation 
is a blunder that destroys public credit; taxation, on the contrary, 
improves it; and ^^oth come to tlm same thing. 

That the proud soul of Tailored of Montacute, with its sublime 
aspirations, its inexorable purpose, its empyrean ambition, should 
find a votary in one apparently so whimsical, so worldly, and so 
worthless, m»y at the first glance seem improbable; yet a nearer 
and finer examination may induce us to recognise its likelihood. 
Fakredeen had a'brilliant imagination and a passionate sensibility; 
his heart was controlled by his taste„ and., when that was pleased 
and satisfied, ho was capable of profound feeling and of earnest 
conduct. Moral worth had no abstract charms for him, and he 
could sympaJiise with a daxzling reprobate; but virtue in an 
heroic form, lofty principle, and sovereign duty, invested with all 
tile attributes calculated to captivate his rapid and refined per¬ 
ception, exercised over him a resistless and transcendent spell. 
The deep and disciplined intelligence of Taucred, trained in all 
the philosophy and cultured with all the knowledge of the West, 
acted with magnetic power upon a consciousness, the bright viva¬ 
city of which was only equalled by its virgin ignorance of all that 
books can teach, and of those great conclusions which the studious 
hour can alone elaborate. Fakredeen hung upon his accents like 
a bee, while Tancred poured forth, without an effort, the treasures 
of his stored memory and long musing mind, lie went on, quite 
unconscious that his companion was devoid of tliat previous know¬ 
ledge, which, with all other persons, would have been a prelimi¬ 
nary qualification for a profitable compiehension of what he said. 
Fakredeen gave him no hint of this : the young Emir trusted to* 
his qt^K perception to sustiun him, although his literary trainin'^ 
was confined to an Arabic pp-ammar, some sentences of wise men, 
some volumes of poetiy, and mainly and most profitably to the 
clever Courier do Smyrnc, and occasionally a packet of French 
journals wlfich ho obtained from a Levantine consul. 

It was therefore with a feeling not leas than enthusiastic that 
Fakredeen responded to the suggestive influence of 'Bainsred. 
The want that he had long suffered froki was supplied, and the 
character he had long mused over had appeared. JHcre was a vast 
theory to be reduced to practice, and a commanding mind to give 
the leading impulse. However imperfect ifiay have been his geift- 
ral conception of the ideas of Tancred, he clearly comprehended 
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that their fulfilment involved his two great objects—chaiife and 
action. Compared with these attainments on a great scale, his 
present'acquisition and position sank into notliingness. A futurity 
consisting of a Syrian EnrirUte and a mountain castle figured as 
intolerable, and >Fakredeen, hoping all things and prepared for 
anything, flung to the winds all consideration for his existing ties, 
whether in the shape of domains or of debts. 

• The imperturUable repose, the grave and j;houghtful daring, 
with which Tancred developed his revolutionaiy projects, com¬ 
pleted the power with which he could now dispose of the fate of 
the young Emir. Sometimes, in fluftering moments of disordered 
reverie, Fakredeen had indulged in dreams of what, with his pre¬ 
sent companion, it a])peared was to be the ordinary bu.siness ot 
their lives, and which he discussed with a calrfi precision which 
alone half convinced Fqkrcdecn of their feasibility. It w.as not 
for an impassioned votary to intimate a difficulty; but if Fakre- 
deen, to elicit an opinion, sometimes hinted an adverse sugges¬ 
tion, the objection was swept away in an instant by an individual 
whose inflexible will was susteined by the conviction of divine 
favour. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Do you know anything of a people in the north of this coun¬ 
try, cidled the Ausarey?” inquired Tancred of Baroni. 

“No, my lord; and no one else. They hold the mountainous 
country about Antioch, and will lot no one enter it; a very war¬ 
like race; they beat back the Egyptians; but Ibrahim I’aclia 
loaded his artillery with piastres the second time he attacked 
them, and they worked very well with the Pacha after that.” 

“ Are they Moslemiu ?”„ 

“ It is very easy to say what they are not, and thaj is about the 
cfictent of any knowledge that we have of them; they ago not 
Moslemin, they are not Christians, they are not Druses, and they 
are not Jews, and certainly they are not Guebres, for I have 
spoken of them to the Indbuis ot Djedda, who are fire-worshippers, 
and they do not in any degree acknowledge them.” 

“ And what is their race ? Are' they Arabs ?” . 

“<1 should say not, my lord; for the only one I ever saw was 
more like a Greek or W Armenian than a son of t^ie desert.” 

“ You have seen one of them ?” 

“ It was at Damascus: there was a city brawl, and M. de Sido- 
nia saved the life of a man, who turned out to be an Ansarey, 
though disguised. They have secret agents at most of the Byriau 
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citiem They speak Arabic; but I tave heard M. de’Sidonia say 
they have also a language of their own.” 

“I wonder he did not visit them.” 

“ The plague raged at Aleppo wh^n'we were there, and the An- 
sarey were doubly rigid in their exclusion of ail strangers from 
their country.” 

“ And this Ansarey at Damascus, have you ever seen anything 
of him since ?” 

“ Yes; I have been at Damascus several times since Ltravelled 
with M. de Sidonia, and I ha\ e^metimes smoked a nargilly with 
this man—^his name is Darkush,^™ he deals in drugs.” 

Now this was the reason that induced Tancred t6 inquire of 
Baroni re.specting the Ansarey. The day before, which was the 
third day of the‘great hunting party at Canobia, Fakrcdoe»and 
Tancred had found themselves alone^wit|j Ilainood Abuneked, and 
the lord of Canobia had thought it a good occasion to sound this 
powerful Sheikh of the Druses. Hamood was rough, but frank 
and sincere. He was no enemy of the house of Shchaabl but the 
Abunekeds had suffered during the wars and civil conflicts which 
had of late years prevailed in Leb.anou, and he was evidently dis¬ 
inclined to mix in any movement which was not well matured and 
highly promising of success. Fakredeen, of course, concealed his 
ulterior purpose from the Druse, who associated with the idea of 
union between the two nations merely the institution of a sole 
government under one head, and that head a Shchaab—probably 
dwelling at Canobia. 

“ I have fought by the side of the Emir Bcscheer,” said Ha¬ 
mood, “and would he were in his p.alace of Bteddcen at this 
moment! And the Abunekeds rode with the Emir Yousef against 
Djezzar. It is not the house of Abuneked that would say there 
should be two weak nations when there might be one strong one. 
But what I say is sealed with the signal of truth; it is known to 
the old, and it is remembered by the wise; the Emir Bescheer has* 
said it to me as many times as there are oranges on that tree, aitH 
the Emir Yousef lias said it to niy father. The northeni passes 
are not guarded by Maronite or by Druse.” 

“ And as long as they are not guarded by us ?” said Fakredeen, 
inquiringly. 

“We may haye a sole prince and a single government,” con¬ 
tinued Hamood, “and the houses of the two nations jnay bo 
brothers, but every now.and then the ;psmanli will enter the 
mountain, and we shall e&t sand.” 

“And who jiolds the northern passes, noble Sheikh?” inquired 
Tancred. 

“ Truly, I believe,” replied Hamood, “ very sons of Ebiis, for 
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the whole of that country is in the hands of the Ansarej^ and 
there never has been evil in the mountain that they have not been 
against us.” ^ 

“ They never would draiR^ with the Shehaabs,” said Falcredeen; 
“and I have hc*ird the Emir Beschecr say that, if the Ansarey 
had acted with him, he would have baiHed, in ’40, both the Porte 
and the Pacha.” 

' “ It was tlie same in the time vf the Emir Yqusef,” said Sheikh 
Hamoodr “ They can bring twenty-five thousand picked men into 
the plain. 

“ And, I suppose, if it werc'lTecessary, would not be afraid to 
meet the Osmanli in Anatoly ?” said Fakredeen. 

“If the Turkmans or the Kurds would join them,” said Sheikh 
Hailiood, “ there is nothing to prevent them washing their horses’ 
feet in the Bosphorus.” . 

“ It is very strange,” said Fakredeen, “ but frequently as I have 
been at Aleppo and Antioch, I have never been in their country. 
I have always been warned against it, always kept ifom it, which 
indeed ought to have prompted my earliest effort.s, when I was my 
own master, to make them a visit. But, I know not how it is, 
there are some prejudices that do stick to one. j have a prejudice 
against the Ansarey—a sort of fear, a kind of honw. ’Tis vastly 
absurd. I suppose my nurse instilled it into me, and frighteiicd 
me with them when I would not sleep. Besides, I had an idea 
that they particularly hated the Shehaabs. I recollect so well the 
Emir Bcschcer, at Btcddeen, bestowing endless imprecations on 
them.” 

“ He made many efforts to win them, though,” said Sheikh 
Hamood, “ and so did the Emir Yousef.” 

“ And you tlunk without them, noble Sheikh,” said Tancred, 
“that Syria is not secure?” 

“I think, with them .and peace with the desert, th.at Syria 
• might defy Turk and Egyptian.” 

‘■“And carry the war into the enemy’s quarters, if nece.ssary?” 
said Fakredeen. 

“ If they would let us alone, I am content to leave them,” s.aid 
Ilamood. 

“ Hem! ” said the Emir Fakredeen. “ Do you see that gazelle, 
'Voble Sheikh ? How she bounds nlong! What we follow her, 
ani the pursuit should lead us into the lands of the Ansarey ? ” 

“ It would be a long/'-ide,” said Sheikh Hamood. “ Nor should 
I care much to,trust my head in a country governed by a woman.” 

“ A woman !’■’ exclaimed Tancred and Fakredeen. 
e “ They say as much,*’ said Sheikh Hamood; “ perhaps it is only 
a coffee-house tale.” 
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“ t never heard it before,” said Vakredeen. “ In the time of 
tny uncle, Elderidis was Sheikh. I have heard indeed that the 
Ansarey worship a woman.” 

“Then they would be Christians,* Said SheikhHamood, “and 
I never heard that.” 


CHAPTER V. 

It was destined that Napoleon should never enter Rome, and ' 
Mahomet never enter Damatcus. What was the reason of this ? 
They were not uninterested in those citips that interest all. The 
Emperor selected from the capital of the Cmsars the title of his 
son; the ProphSt, when he beheld the crown of Syria, exclaimed 
that it wiis too delightful, and that he must reserve his paradise 
for another world. Buonaparte was an Italian, and must have 
often 3 'earned after the days of Rome triurd^hant. The son of 
Abdallah wt-s descended from the patriarchs, whose progenitor 
had been moulded out of the red clay of the most ancient city in 
the world. Absorbed by the passionate pursuit of the hour, the 
two heroes posipon'ed a gratification which they knew how to 
.appreciate, but which, with all their success, all their power, and 
all their fame, they were never permitted to indulge. What moral 
is to be drawn from thi.s circumstance? That we should never 
lose an occasion. Opportunity is mure powerful even than con¬ 
querors and prophets. 

The most ancient city of the world has no antiquity. This 
flourishing abode is older than many ruins, yet it does not possess 
one single memorial of the past. In vain has it conquered or 
been conquered. Not a trophy, a column, or an arch, records its 
warlike fortunes. Temples have been raised here to unknown 
gods and to revealed JJivinity; all have been swept away. Not 
the trace of a pidace or a pri.son, a public bath, a hall of justice, 
can be discovered in this wonderful city, where everything Ims 
boon destroyed, and where nothing has decayed. 

Men mornli.s(! among ruins, or, in the throng and tumult of suc¬ 
cessful cities, recall past visions of urban dc.solation for prophetic 
warning. • London is a modern Babylon; Paris has aped imperial 
Rome, and may share its catastrophe. But what do the sages say 
to Damascus ? It had municipal riglits in the days wj^en, God 
conversed witli Abraham. Since then,^fhe kings of the great 
luonarchies have swept’over it; and the Greek and the Roman, 
the Tatar, t^e Arab, tmd the Turk, have p issed Dirough its walls; 
yet it still exists and still flourishes; is .full of life, wealth, i^d 
enjoyment. Here is a city that has quaffed the mhgical elixir and 
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secured the philosopher’s stone, that is always young and always 
rich. As yet, the disciples of Progress have not been able exactly 
to match this instance of Damascus, but it is said that they have 
great faith in the future of*' Clrkenhead. 

\Vc moralise among ruins: it is always when the game is played 
that wo discover the cause of the result. It is a fashion intensely 
European, the habit of an organisation that, having little imagina- 
tibn, takes refuge'in reason, andwarefuUy locks/.he door when the 
steed is stolen. A community has crumbled to -pieces, and it is 
always accounted for by its political forms or its religious modes. 
There has been a deficiency in what is called checks in the 
machinery of government; the definition of the suffrage has 
not been correct; what is styled responsibility has, by some means 
or other', not answered; or, on the other hand, people have be¬ 
lieved too much or too liyle in a future state, hove been too much 
engrossed by tlie present, or too mucii absorbed in that which 
was to come. Bu? tlicre is not a form of government which 
Damascus has not experienced, excepting tiie representative, and 
not a creed which it has not acknowledged, excepting the Pro¬ 
testant. Yet, deprived of the only rule and the only religion that 
arc right, it is still .justly described by the Arabian poets as a 
pearl surrounded by emeralds. 

Yes, the rivers of Damascus still run and revel within and 
without the walls, of which the steward of >Sheikli Abraham was a 
citizen. They have encompassed tlicm with gardens, and filled 
them with fountains. Tiiey gleam amid their groves of fruit, 
wind through their vivid meads, sparkle among perpetual flowers, 
gush from the walls, bubble in the court-yards, dance and carol in 
the streets: everywhere their joyous voices, everywhere their 
glancing forms, filling the whole world around with freshness, and 
brilliancy, and fragrance, and life. One might fancy, as we track 
them in their dazzling course, or suddenly making their appearance 
‘in every spot and in every scene, that they were the guardian spirits 
of the city. You have explained then, says tiie utilitarian, the ago 
and flourishing fortunes of Damascus: they arise from its advan¬ 
tageous situation; it is well supplied with water. Is it better 
supplied than the ruins of contiguous regions ? Did the Nile save 
Thebes? Did the Tigris preserve Nineveh ? Did the'Euphrates 
secure Babylon ? 

Our scene lies in a chamber vast and gorgeous. ' The reader 
must imagine a hall, its form that of a rather long square, but per¬ 
fectly proportioned. Its coved roof, glowing with golden and 
scarlet tints, is highly carved in the manner of the ^aracens, such 
asi we may observe in 'the palaces of Moorish Spain and in the 
Necropolis of tie Mamlouk Sultauns at Cairo, deep recesses of 
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honeycomb work, with every now and then pendents of daring 
grace hanging like stalactites from some spariy cavern. This roof 
is supported by columns of white nyrble, fashioned in the shape 
of palm trees, the work of Italian artisls, and which form arcades 
around the chamber. Beneath these arcades riAis a noble divan 
of green and silver silk, and the silken panels of the arabesque 
walls have been covered with subjects of human interest by the 
finest artists of Mjinich. The mftrble floor, with its rich mosaics, 
was .also the contribution of Italian genius, though it waS difficult 
at the present moment to trpee its varied, graceful, and brilliant 
designs, so many were the sumptuous carpets, the coqches, sofas, 
and cushions that were spread about it. There were iudeed 
throughout the chamber many indications of furniture, which are 
far from usual even ^among the wealthiest and most refined 
Orientals: Indian tables, vases of china,<ind baskets of agate and 
porcelain filled with flowers. From one side, ^le large Saracenic 
windows of this saloon, which were not glazed, bxit covered only 
when rcquirctl by curtains of green and silver silk, now drawn 
aside, looked on a garden; vistas of quivering trees, broad p.ar- 
terresof flowers, and everywhere the gleam of glittering fountains, 
which owned, however, fealty to the superior stream, that bubbled 
in the centre of the saloon, where four negroes, carved in black 
marble, poured forth its refreshing waters from huge shells of 
pearl, into the vast circle of a jasper basin. 

At this moment the chamber was enlivened by the presence of 
many individuals. Most of these were guests; one was the master 
of the columns and the fountains; a man much above the middle 
height, though as well proportioned as his sumptuous hall; admi¬ 
rably handsome, for beauty and benevolence blended in the majestic 
countenance of Adam Besso. To-day his Syrian robes were not 
unworthy of his palace; the cream-white shawl that encii-cled his 
brow with its ample folds was so fine •that the merchant who 
brought it to.him carried it over the ocean and the desert in th® 
hollow shell <if a pomegranate. In his girdle rested a handjar, the 
shcatli of which was of a rare and vivid enamel, and the hilt entirely 
of brilliants. 

A slender man of middle size, who, as he stood by Besso, had a 
diminutive appearance, was in earnest conversation with his host. 
This personage was .adorned with more than one order, and dressed 
in the Frank uniform of one of the great ppwers, though hfs head 
w.as shaven, for he wore a^arboush or redefip, although no turban. 
This gentleman was Signor Elias de Laurella, a vfeallhy Hebrew 
merchant at Damascus, and Austrian consul-general aH honorem; 
a great man, fdmost as celebrated for Ms diplomatic as for hiS 
mercantile abilities; a gentleman who understood the Eastern 
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question; looked up to for that, bat still more, in that he wds the 
father of the two prettiest girls in the Lerant. 

The Mesdemoiselles de Laijrella, Therfese and Sophonisbe, had 
just completed their education, partly at Smyrna, the last year at 
Marseilles. Thii had quite turned their heads; they had come 
back with a contempt for Syria, the bitterness of which was only 
vqiled by the higjj style of European nonchalance, of which they 
had a supreme command, and <ifhich is, perha|is, our only match 
for Eastern repose. The Mesdemoiselles de Laurella wore highly 
accomplished, could sing quite ravishpigly, paint fruits and flowers, 
and drop tp each other, before surrounding savages, mysterious 
allusions to feats in ballirooms, which, alas! no longer could be 
achieved. They signified, and in some degree solaced, their in¬ 
tense disgust at their present position by a ^anghty and amusingly 
impassable demeanour, which meant to convey their superiority to 
all surrounding circumstances. One of their favourite modes of 
asserting this pre-eminence was wearing the Frank dress, which 
their father only did ofRcially, and which no female member of 
their family had ever assumed, though Damascus swarmed with 
Laurollas. Nothing in the dreams of Madame Carson, or Madame 
Camille, or Madame Devey, nothing in the biazoiied pages of the 
Almanachs des Dames and Belle Assembl6e, ever approached the 
Mdlles. Laurella, on a day of festival. It was the acme. Nothing 
could be conceived beyond it; nobody could equal it. It was 
taste exaggerated, if that be possible; fashion baffling pwsuit, if 
that be permitted. It was a uniou of the highest moral and mate¬ 
rial qualities; the most sublime contempt .and the stiifest cambric. 
Figure to yourself, in such habiliments, two girls, of the same fea¬ 
tures, the same form, the same size, but of different colour: a 
nose turned up, but choicely moulded, large eyes, and richly 
frhiged, fine hair, beautiful lips and teeth, but the upper lip and 
the cheek bones rather to;> long and high, and the general expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, when not affected, more sprightly than 
intelligent. Thermae was a brunette, but her eye wanted softness 
as much as the blue orb of the brilliant Sophonisbe. Nature and 
Art had combined to produce their figures, and it was only the 
united effort of two such first-rate powers that could have created 
anything so admirable. 

This was the first visit of the Mesdemoiselles Laurella to the 
fainily'of Besso, for thpy had only returned from Marseilles at the 
beginning of the year,'hnd their host hhd not resided at Damascus 
until the summer was much advanced. Of course they were well 
acquainted by roputation with the great Hebrew house of which 
{he lord of the mansion was the chief. They had been brought 
up to esteem it the mtun strength ariH ornament of their race and 
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religion. But the MesdemoiselleB Laurells were ashamed of their 
race, and not fanatically devoted to their religion, which might be 
true, but certainly was not fashionable. Ther&e, who was of a 
less sanguineous temperament than her hister, affected despair and 
unutterable humiliation, which permitted her to say before her own 
people a thousand disagreeable things with an air of artless frankness. 
The animated Sophonisbe, on the contrary, was always combating 
prejudice, felt periyiaded that thetfews would not be so much dis¬ 
liked if they were better known; that all they had to d6 was to 
imitate as closely as possible the habits and customs of the nation 
.among whom they chanced to live; and she really did l^elieve that 
eventually, such was the progressive si)irit»of the age, a difference 
in religion would cease to be regarded, and that a respectable 
Hebrew, particularly if well dressed and wcU mannered, might be 
able to pass through society without Jbeiisg discovered, or at least 
noticed. Consummation of the destiny of the favourite people of 
the Creator of the universe! 

Notwithstafiding their practised nonchalance, the Mesdemoiselles 
Laurclla were a little subdued when they entered the palace of 
liosso, still more so when they were presented to its master, whose 
luanner, void of ali'ari, yet invested with a natural dignity, asserted 
in an instant its superiority. Eva, whom they saw for the first time, 
received them like a queen, and in a dress which offered as com¬ 
plete a contrast to their modish attire as the beauty of her sublime 
countenance presented to their pretty and sparkling visages. 

Madame Laurella, the mother of the.se young ladies, would in 
Euroi)e have been still styled young. She was a Smyrniote, and 
had been a celebrated beauty. The rose had since then too richly 
expanded, but even now, with her dark eyelash charged with 
yamusk, her cheek touched with rouge, and her fingers tipped with 
henna, her still fine hail' exaggerated by art or screened by her 
jewelled turban, she would have been a skikiug personage, even if 
it had not beep for the blaze of jewels with which she waa suffuse(^ 
and envirt ued. The existence of this lady was concentred in her 
jrrecious gems. An extreme susceptibility on this head is very 
prevalent among the ladies of the Levant, and the quantity of 
jewels th.at they accumulate far exceeds the general belief. Madame 
Laurclla wa? without a rival in this respect, and resolved to main¬ 
tain her throne a diamonds alonte did not satisfy her; immense 
emeralds, rubies j.s big as pigeons’ eggs, previous ropes of pearls, 
wore studded and wound about every part ofther rich robes. Every 
finger glittered, and bracelets flashed beneath her hanging sleeves. 
She sat in silent splendour on a divan, now and" then proudly 
moving a fan of feathers, lost in criticism ‘of the jewels of he/ 
friends, and in contemplation of her own. 
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A young man, tall and well-looking, dressed as an Oriental, but 
with an affected, jerking air, more French than Syrian, moved 
jauntily about the room, speaking to several persons for a short 
time, shrugging his shoulders and uttering commonplaces as if 
they were poignimt originalities. This was Ilillel Besso, the eldest 
son of the Besso of Aleppo, and the intended husband of Eva. 
Ilillel, too, had seen the world, passed a season at Pera, where he 
liad worn the Frank dress, and,'introduced int® the circles by the 
lady of 'the Austrian Liternuncio, liad found suecess and enjoyed 
himself. lie had not, however, returned to Syria with any of the 
disgust shared by the Mesdcmoiselles Laurella. Ilillel was neither 
.ashamed of his race noi>his religion: on the contrary, he was per¬ 
fectly satisfied with this life, with the family of Besso in general, 
and with himself particularly. Ilillel was a little pliilosopliieal, had 
read Voltaire, and, free from»prcjudiccs, conceived himself capable 
of forming correct opinions. He listened smiling and in silence to 
Eva asserting the splendour and superiority of their race, and 
sighing for the restoration of their national glory, dad then would 
say, in a whisper to a friend, and with a glance of epigranim.atic 
airiness, “ For my part, I am not so sure that we were ever better 
off than we are.” 

He stopped and conversed with Therc.se LaurcUa, who at first 
was unbending, but when she found that he was a Besso, and liad 
listened to one or two anecdotes, which indicated personal acquaint¬ 
ance not only with ambassadors but with ambassadors’ ladies, she 
began to relax. In general, however, the rest of the ladies did 
not s]icak, or made only observations to each other in a very 
hushed voice. Conversation is not the accomplishment of these 
climes and circles. They seemed content to show their jewels to 
their neighbours. There was a very fat lady, of prodigious size, 
the wife of Signor Yacoub Pieholoroni, who was also a consul, but 
not a consul-general in htmrem. She looked like a huge Chinese 
jdol; a perpetual smile played upon her immense„good-natured 
cheeks, and her little black eyes twinkled with continuous satisfac¬ 
tion. There were the Mourad Farhis and the Nassim Farhis. 
There were Moses Laurella and his wife, who shone with the 
reflected splendour of the great Laurellas, but who were really very 
nice people; sensible and most obliging, as all travellers must 
have found them. Moses Laurella was vice-consul to his brother. 
The Farhis liad no diplomatic lustre, but they were grc.at mer¬ 
chants, and worked wiiCi the house of Besso in all their enterprises. 
They had married two sisters, who were also their cousins. Madame 
Mourad Farin'was in the zenith of her renowned'beauty; in the 
gorgeous Smyrniote ‘style, brilliant yet languid, like a panther 
basking in the sunshine. Her siste? also had a rich countenance, 
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and * figure like a palm tree, wliile her fine brow beamed alike 
with intelligence and beauty. Madame Nassim was highly cul¬ 
tured, enthusiastic for her race, and j^roud of the friendship of Eva, 
of which she was worthy. 

There were also playing about the room three dr four children of 
such dazzling beauty and such ineffable grace, that no pen can 
picture their seraphic glances or gestures of airy frolic. Some¬ 
times serious, froi» exhaustion ndt from thought; sometimes wild 
with the witchery of infant riot; a laughing girl with hafr almost 
touching the ground, and large gray eyes bedewed with lustrous 
mischief, tumbles over an urchin who rises doubtful .whether to 
scream or shout; sometimes they pull the robe of Besso while he 
talks, who goes on, as if unconscious of the interruption; some¬ 
times they rush up to their mother or Eva for an embrace; some¬ 
times they run up to the fat lady, lock with wondering gravity in 
her face, and then, bursting into laughter, scud away. These are 
the children of a sister of Hillel Besso’s, brought to Damascus for 
change of ai». Their mother is also here, sitting at the side of 
Eva: a soft and pensive countenance, watching the children with her 
intelligent blue eyes, or beckoning to them with a beautiful hand. 

The men in general remained on their legs apart, conversing as 
if they were on the Bourse. 

Now entered, from lialls beyond of less dimensions, but all deco¬ 
rated with similar splendour, a train of servants, two of whom 
earned between them a very large broad basket of silver filagree, 
which was filled with branches of the palm tree entwined with 
myrtle, while another bore a golden basket of a different shape, 
and which was filled with citrons just gathered. These they 
handed to the guests, and each guest took a branch with the right 
hand and a citron with the left. The conversation of Besso with 
Elias Laurclla had been broken by their entrance, and a few 
minutes afterwards, the mastci' of the Imuse, looking about, hold 
up his branch, shook it with a rustling sound, and immediatelyi 
Eva was at his side. 

The daughter of Besso wore a vest of white silk, fitting close 
to her shape and descending to her knees; it was buttoned with 
large diamonds and restrained by a girdle of pearls; anklets of 
brilliants peeped also, every now and tlien, from bcne.ath her largo 
Mamlouk tr<rwBer,s of rose-coloured silk th.at fell over her slippers, 
powdered with’ diamonds. Over her ves^ ^e wore the ISyrian 
jacket, made of cherry-colcmred velvet, itsaopen arms and back 
richly embroidered, though these were now much cmiccaled by her 
oufer pelisse, a brocade of India, massy with gold, and yet re¬ 
lieved from heaviness by the brilliancy of its light blue tint au^ 
the dazzling fantasy of its pattern. This was loosely bound round 
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her waist by a Moorish scarf of the colour of a blood-red orLnge, 
and bordered with a broad fringe of precious stones. Her head¬ 
dress was of the same fashion as when we first met her in the 
kiosk of Bethany, except tfta^ on this occasion her Syrian cap on 
the back of her head was covered only with diamonds, and only 
with diamonds was braided her long dark hair. 

“ They will never come,” said Besso to his daughter. “ It was 
one of his freaks. We will not wait.” ,, 

“I am" sure, my father, they will come,” said Eva, earnestly. 
And, indeed, at this very moment, as she stood at his side, hold¬ 
ing in one, hand her palm branch, which was reposing on her 
bosom, and in the other* her fresh citron, the servants appeared 
again, ushering in two guests who had just arrived. One was 
quits a stranger, a young man dressed in the European fashion; 
the other was recoguisedt at once by all present .as the Emir of 
Cauobia. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Eva had withdrawn from her father to her former remote po.si- 
tion, the moment that she had recognised the two friends, and was, 
therefore, not in hearing when her father received them, and 
said—“Welcome, noble stranger! the noble Emir here, to whom 
a thousand welcomes, told me, that you would not be averse to 
joining a festival of niy peoi)le.” 

“ 1 would seize luiy opportunity to pay my respects to you,” 
re])lied Tancred; “ but this occasion is most agreeable to me.” 

“And when, noble traveller, did you arrive at Esh Sham ?” 

“ But this morning; wc were last from Ilasbeya.” 

Tancred then inquired after Eva, and Besso led him to his 
daughter. 

, In the meantime, the arrival of the now guests, made a con¬ 
siderable sensation in the chamber, especially with the Mesde- 
moiselles Laurella. A young prince of the Lebanon, wh.atever 
his religion, was a distinguished and agreeable accession to their 
circle, but ki Tancred they recognised a being at once civilised and 
fasliionablc, a Cliristian who could dance the Polka. • Refreshing 
as springs in the desert to their long languishing eyes were the 
sight (}» his white crqvat and his boots of PAri.sian polish. 

“ It is one of our great national festivals,” said Eva, slightly 
waving her palm branch; “ the celebration of the Hebrew vin¬ 
tage—the feast of tabernacles.” 

" ITie vineyards of Tsrael have ceased to exist, but the eternal 
law enjoins the children of Israel stiE to celebrate the vintage. A 
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race tliat persist in celebrating their vintage, although they have 
no fruits to gather, will regain their vineyards. What sublime 
inexorability in the law! But whj|,t indomitable spirit in the 
people! 

It is easy for the happier Sephardim, the Hebrews who have 
never quitted the sunny regions that are laved by the Midland 
Ocean—it is easy for them, though they have I(ist their heritage, 
to sympathise, in their beautiful Asian cities or in their Moorish 
and Arabum gardens, with the graceful rites that arc, at least, an 
liomage to a benignant nature. But picture to yourself the child 
of Israel in the dingy suburb or the squalid quarter of «ome bleak 
northern town, whore there is never a Am that can at any rate 
ripen grapes. Yjt he must celebrate the vintage of purple Pa¬ 
lestine ! Tlie law has tpld him, though a denizen in an icy clime, 
tliat he must dwell for seven days in a bower, and that he must 
build it of the boughs of thick trees; and the Rabbins have told 
him that these thick trees arc the palm, the myrtle, and the weep¬ 
ing willow. Kven Sarmatia may funiish a weeping willow. The 
law hius told him that he must pluck the fruit of goodly tree.s, and 
the Rabbins have explained that goodly fruit on this occasion is 
confined to the citron. I’erhaps, in his despair, he is obliged to 
fly for the candied delicacies of the grocer. His mercantile con¬ 
nections will enable him, often at considerable cost, to procure 
some yialm leaves from Canaan, which he may wave in his Syna¬ 
gogue while he exclaims, as the crowd did when the divine de¬ 
scendant of David entered Jerusalem, “ Hosannah in the highest!” 

There is something profoundly interesting in this devoted ob¬ 
servance of oriental customs in the heart of our Saxon and Scla- 
vonian cities: in these descendants of the Bedoueens, who con¬ 
quered Canaan more than three thousand years ago, still celebrating 
that success which secured their forefathers, for the first time, 
grajn's and wine. 

Conceive a being born and bred in the Jndenstrassc of IIam-« 
burg or Frankfort, or rather in the purlieus of our Houndsditch or 
Minories, born to hereditary Insult, without any education, appa¬ 
rently without a circumstance that can develop the slightest taste 
or cherish the least sentiment for the beautiful, living amid fogs 
and filth, never treated with kindness, seldom with justice, occupied 
with the meanest, if not the vilest, toil, bargaining for frippery, 
speculating in usury, existing for ever under the concurrent influ¬ 
ence of degrading causes ^hich would hafte worn out, long ago, 
any race that was not of the unmixed blood of Caucasus, and did 
not adhere to the haws of Moses—conceive such a being, an object 
to you of prejudice, dislike, disgust, perhaps hatred. The seasotf 
arrives, and the mind and heart of that being are filled with images 
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and passions that have been ranked in all ages among the”most 
beautiful and the most genial of human experience; filled with a 
subject the most vivid, the most graceful, the most joyous, and the 
most exuberant—a subject which has inspired poets, and which 
has made gods—^Bie harvest of the grape ifif the native regions of 
the Vine. 

. He rises in the morning, goes early to some Whitechapel 
market, purchases some willow* boughs for wiiich he has previ¬ 
ously given a commission, and which arc brought, probably, from 
one of the ncighboming rivers of Essex, hastens home, cleans out 
the yard of his miserable tenement, builds his bower, decks it, 
even profusely, with the finest flowers and fraits that he can pro¬ 
cure, the myrtle and the citron never forgotten, and hangs its roof 
with variegated lamps. After the service of his synagogue, ho 
sups late with his wife a.id his children in the open air, as if he 
were in the pleasant villages of Oalilee, beneath its sweet and 
starry sky. 

Perhaps, as he is giving the Keedush, the Hebrew blessing to 
the Hebrew meal, breaking and distributing the bread, and sancti¬ 
fying, with a preliminary prayer, the goblet of wine he holds, the 
very ceremony which the Divine Prince of Israel, nearly two thou¬ 
sand years ago, adopted at the most memorable of all repasts, and 
eternally invested with eucharistic grace; or, perhaps, as he is 
offering up the peculiar thanksgiving of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
praising Jehovali for the vintage which his children may no longer 
cull, but also for his promise that they may some day again enjoy 
it, and his wife and his children are joining in a pious Hosanna— 
that Is, Save us!—a party of Anglo-Saxons, very respectable men, 
ten-pounders, a little elevated it may be, though certainly not in 
honour of the vintage,pass the housc,aud words like these are heard: 

“ I say Buggins, what’s that row ? ” 

“Oh! it’s those cursed Jews! we’ve a lot of’em hero. It is 
(vne of their horrible feasts. 'The Lord Mayor ought to interfere. 
However, things are not as b.ad as they used to be: they used 
always to cinicify little boys at these ludlabaloos, but now they only 
cat sausages made of stinking pork.” 

“ To be sure,” replies his companion, “ we all make progress.” 

In the meantime, a burst of music sounds from the gardens of 
Besso of Dama.scus. He advances, and invites ‘Tancred and the 
Emir io follow him,- and, without any order or, courtesy to the 
softer sex, who, on thef'eontrary, follow'jn the rear, the whole com¬ 
pany step out ef the Saracenic windows, into the gardens. The 
mansion of Besso, which was of great extent, npper.red to be built 
in their midst. No other roof or building wfis in any direction 
visi^ile, yet the house was truly in the middle of the city, and the 
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umbj^ageous plane trees alone produced that illimitable air which is 
always so pleasing and effective. The house, though lofty for an 
eastern mansion, was only one story in height, yet its front was 
covered with an external and double staircase. This, after a pro¬ 
menade in the gardjjg, the guests approached and mounted. It 
led to the roof or tWace of the house, which was of great size, 
an oblong square, and which again was a garden. Myrtle trees of 
t. considerable height, and fragrant with many flowers, were ar¬ 
ranged in close ofder along the four sides of this roof, forming a 
barrier which no eye from the city beneath or any neighbouring 
terraee could penetrate. This verdant bulwark, however, opened 
at each corner of the roof, which was occupied by a project¬ 
ing pavilion of white marble, a light cupola of chequered carv¬ 
ing supported by wreathed columns. From these paviliony the 
most charming viows»might be obtained of the city and the sur¬ 
rounding country: Damascus, itself a varied mass of dark green 
groves, white minarets, bright gardens, and hooded domes; to the 
south and eiist, at the extremity of its rich plain, the glare of the 
desert; to the west the ranges of the Lebanon ; while the city was 
backed on the north by other mountain regions which Tancred 
had not yet penetrated. 

In the eentre of the terrace was a temporary structure of a 
jicculiar character. It was nearly forty feet long, lialf as many 
broad, and proportionately lofty. Twelve palm trees clustering 
with ripe fruit, and each of which seemed to spring from a flow¬ 
ering hedge of myrtles, supported a roof, formed with much arti¬ 
fice of the braided boughs of trees. These, however, only furnished 
ail iiivisihle frame-work, from which were suspended the most beau¬ 
tiful and delicious fruits, citron and pomegranate, orange, and fig, 
and banana, and melon, in such thickness and profusion that they 
formed, as it were, a carved ceiling of rich shades and glowing 
colours, like the Saracenic ceiling of the mansion, while enormous 
hunclies of grapes every now and theii descended like pendants, 
from the main body of the roof. The spaces between the pahn 
trees were filled with a natural trellis-work of orange trees in 
fruit .and Idossoiii, leaving at intervals arches of entrance, whose 
form was indicated by hunches of the sweetest and rarest flowers. 

Within was a baiiqueting-tahle covered with thick white damask 
silk, with a border of gold about a foot in breadth, and before each 
guest was place'iko napkin of the same fashion. The table, how¬ 
ever, lacked none of the conveniences ami luxuries and even orna¬ 
ments of Europe. What can withstand the united influence of 
taste, wealth, and commerce ? The choicest porcfclain of Prance, 
golden goblets chiselled iij Bond Street,,and the prototypes ^f 
which had perhaps been won at Goodwood or Ascot, mingled with 
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the rarest specimens of the (g'lass of Bohemia, while the trinm* 
phant blades of Sheffield flashed in that very Syrian city whose 
skill in cutlery had once been a proverb. Around the table was a 
divan of amber-coloured satin, with many cushions, so arranged 
that the guests might follow either the Oriental or the European 
mode of seating themselves. Such was thPbower or tabernacle 
of Besso of Damascus, prepared to celebrate the seventh day of 
his vintage feast. . 


CHAPTER yil. 

“ We ought to have met at Jerusalem,” said Tancred to Besso, 
on whose right hand he was seated, “ but I am happy to thank you 
for a,ll your kindness, even at Dama-scus.” 

“ My daughter tells me you are not uninterested in our people, 
which is the reason I ventured to ask you here.” 

“ I cannot comprehend how a Christian can be uninterested in a 
people who have handed down to him immortal truths.” 

“ All the world is not as sensible of the obligation as yourself, 
noble traveller.” 

“But who ore the world? Do you mean the inhabitants of 
Europe, which is a forest not yet cleared; or the inhabitants of 
Asia, which is a ruin about to tumble ?” 

“ The railroads will clear the forest,” said Besso. 

“ And what is to become of the ruin ?” asked Tiincred. 

“ God will not forget his land.” 

“ That is the truth; the government of this globe must be 
divine, and the impulse can only come from Asia.” 

“If your government only understood the E-astom question!” 
said Mr. Consul-General Laurella, pricking up his cars at some 
half phrase that he had caught, and addressing Tancred across 
the table. “ It is more simple than you imagine, and, before you 
, return to England to take your seat in your parliament, I sliould 
be very happy to have some conversation with you’. I think I 

could tell you some things-” and he gave a glance of diplomatic 

mystery. Tancred bowed. 

“For my part,” said Ilillel Besso, shrugging his shoulders, 
and speaking in an airy tone, “ it seems to me that your Eastern 
question is a great imbroglio that only exists in the cabinets of 
diplomatists. Why should there be any Eastem*qnestion ? All is 
very well ns it is. Ab least, we might be worse—H;hink we might 
\>c worse.” 

“ I am so hajfpy to find myself once more among you,” whispered 
Fakrcdecn to his neig;libour, Madame Mourad Fafhi. “ This is 
my real home.” 
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“All here musrt be happy ni5 honoured to see you, too, 
noble Emir.” 

“And the good Signor Mourad—I am afraid I am not a 
fayourite of his ? ” pursued Fakredcej), meditating a loan. 

“ I never heard my husband speak of you, noble Emir, but with 
the greatest consideration.” 

“ There is no man I respect so much,” said Fakredeen; “ no 
one in whom I h»ve such a thorough confidence. Excepting our 
dear host, who. is really my father, there is no one'on whose 
judgment I would so implicitly rely. Tell him all that, my dear 
Madame Mourad, for I wish him to respect me.” 

“ I admire his hair so much,” wlus]xered TherSse Laurolln, in 
an audible voice to her sister, across the broad form of the ever- 
smiling Madamfl Picholoroni. “ ’Tis such a relief after our dread¬ 
ful turbans.” 

“ Aud his costume—so becoming 1 I wonder how any civilised 
being c.an wear the sort of things we sec about us. ’Tis really 
altogether like a wardrobe of the Comedie.” 

“ Well, Sophonisbe,”said the sensible Moses Laurella, “ I admire 
the Franks very much ; they have many qualities which 1 could 
wish our Levan dnts shared; but I confess that I do not think that 
their strong point is their costume.” 

“ Oh, my dear uncle! ” said Therfec; “ look at that beautiful 
white crav.at. What have we like it ? So simple, so distinguished! 
Such good taste! And then the boots. Think of our di'e.adful 
slippers! powdered with pearls and all sorts of trash of that kind, 
by the side of that lovely French ])olish.” 

“ He must be terribly enuuyohere,” said Therfise to Sojdiouisbe, 
with a look of the initiated. 

“ Indeed, I should think so: no balls, not an opera; I quite pity 
him. What could have induced him to come here ?” 

“ I should think he must be attachedio some one,” said TIierAic; 

“ he looks unhappy.” ' 

There is not a person near him with whom he can have an idea 
in common.” 

“ Except Mr. llillel Ilesso,” said Tlior^sc. “ He appears to be 
quite enlightened. I spoke to him a little before dinner. lie has 
been a winter at Pera, and went to all the balls.” 

“ Lord Palmerston understoed the Eastern question to a certain 
degree,” said Mr. Consul-General Laurella; “ but, had J. been in 
the service of the Queen of England, I ^uld have told him song! 
things;” and he mysteriously paused. 

“ I cannot piidure this eternal chatter about Palmerston,” said 
the Emir, rather pettishly. “ Are there iiT) other statesmen in tiie 
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world besides Palmerston? iChd what should he know aboul- the 
Eastern question, who never was in the East ? ” 

“ Ah, noble Emir, these are questions of the high diplomacy. 
They cannot be treated urics* by the cabinets which have tradi¬ 
tions.” , 

“ I could settle the Eastern question in a month, if I were 
disposed,” said Fakredeen. 

’Mr. Consul-General Laurella .smiled supercpiously, and then 
said,—“ But the question is, what is the Eastern question?” 

“ For my part,” said Hillel Besso, in a most epigrammatic 
manner, “ I do not ace the use of setiling anything.” 

“ The Eadlern question is, who shall govern the Mediterranean,” 
said the Emir. “ There are only two powers who can do it— 
Egypt and Syria. As for the English, the Russians, the Franks, 
your friends the Austrians—they are strangers. They come, and 
they will go; but Syria and Egypt will always remain.” 

“ Egypt has tried, and failed.” 

“ Then' let Syria try, and succeed.” 

“ I)o you visit Egypt before you return from the East, noble 
sir?” asked Be.sso, of Tancred. 

‘•'I have not thought of my return; but I sheuld not be sorry 
to Visit Egypt. It is a country that rather perpleses us in Europe. 
It has undergone great changes.” 

Besso shook his head, and slightly smiled. 

“Egypt,” said he, “never changes. ’Tis the same laud as in 
the days of the Pharaohs: governed on their principles of 
political economy, with a Hebrew for prime minister.” 

“ A Hebrew for prime minister! ” 

“ Even so: Artim Bey, the present prime minister of Egy]it, 
formerly the Pacha's envoy at Paris, and by far the best political 
head in the Levant, is not only the successor but the descendant 
of Joseph.” 

. “ Ho must be added then to your friend M. de Sidonia’s list <»f 

IRing Hebrew statesmen,” said Tancred. 

“We have our share of the government of the world,” said 
Besso. 

“ It seems to me that you govern every laud except your own.” 

“ That might have been done in ’.SO,” said Besso, musingly; 
“but why speak of a subject whiqh can little interest you?” 

“Can little interest me!” exclaimed Tancred. “What other 
subject should iuterett ‘‘me ? More than six ceifturies ago, the 
government of that lancl interested my ancestor, and he came hero 
to achieve it.” 1 

, The stars were shining before they quitted the Arabi.'in labor- 
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nacl 4 of Besso. The air was juA as soft as a sweet summer 
English noon, and quite as still. The pavilions of the terrace and 
the surroimding bowers were illuminated by the varying tints of a 
thousand lamps. Bright carpets and -rich cushions were thrown 
about for those who cared to recline; the bgothers Farhi, for 
example, and indeed most of the men, smoking inestimable nar- 
gilliea. The Consul-General Laiirella begged permission to pre¬ 
sent Lord Mout^ute to his daughters Therbsfe and SophonisBe, 
who, resolved to. show to him that Damascus was not altogether as 
barbarous as he deemed it,* began talking of new dances and the 
last ojlera. Tancred would have fonud great diflSculty in sustain¬ 
ing his part in the conversation, had nqt the young ladies fortu¬ 
nately been requested to favour those present with a specimen of 
the art in which they excelled, which they did after much soMcila- 
tion, vowing that the/had no voice to-night, and that it was im¬ 
possible at all times to sing, except in a cliamber. 

“ For my part,” said Ilillel Besso, with an extremely piquant air 
“ music in a., chamber is very charming, but I think also in the 
open air it is not so bad.” 

Tancred took advantage of this movement to approach Eva, who 
was conversing, rs they took their evening walk, with the soft-eyed 
sister of Ilillel, and Madame Nassim Farhi—a group of women, 
that the drawing-rooms of Em’opc and the hareems of Asia could 
perhaps not have rivalled. 

“ Tlie Mesdeinoiselles Laurella are very accomplished,” said 
Tancred, “ but at Damascus I am not content to hear anything 
but sackbuts and psalteries.” 

“ But in F.nropc your finest masic is on the subjects of our his¬ 
tory,” said Eva. 

“ Naturally,” said Tancred, “ music alone can do justice to such 
thomea. They baffle the uninspired pen.” 

“ There is a prayer whiv-h the Mesdemj^isellcs Laurella once sang, 
a prayer of Moses in E.gypt,” said Mademoiselle Nitssim, somewliat 
timidly. “ II is very fine.” 

“ I wi.sh they would favour us with it,” said Eva; “ I will ask 
Ilillel to request that kindness; ” and she beckoned to Ilillel, who 
sauntered toward her, and listened to her whi.spercd wish with a 
smile of sujiiprcilious complacency. 

“ At present they are going fo favour us with Don Pasquale,” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders. “ A prayer is a very fiqp thing, 
but for my partj at this hour, I think a serenade is not so bad.” 

“And how do you like‘my father?” saiS Eva to Tancred, in a 
hesitating tone, and yet with a glance of biondew curiosity and 
pride. 
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“ He is exactly what Sidonia prepared me for: worthy not only 
of being your father, but the father of mankind.” 

«The Moslemin say that we are near paradise at Damascus,” 
said Madame Nassim, “ atld iiat Adam was fashioned out of our 
red earth.” 

“ He much wished to see you,” said Era, “ and your meeting i. 
as unexpected as to him it is agreeable.” 

“ We ought to have met long* before,” said Tancred. “ When 
I first arrived at Jerusalem, I ought to have, hastened to his 
threshold. The fault and the misfortune were mine. I ^arcely 
deserved tl^e happiness of knowing you.” 

“ I am happy we have all met, and that you now understand us 
a little. When you go back to England, }’ou will defend us when 
wc foe defamed ? You will not let them persecfite us, as they did 
a few years back, because tbey said wc crucified their childi-en at 
the feast of our pa.ssover ?” 

“I shall not go back to England,” said Tancred, colouring; 
“ and if you are persecuted, I hope I sh.all be able to defend you 
here.” 

The glowing sky, the soft mellow atmosphere, the brilliant cir¬ 
cumstances around, flowers and flashing gebjs'J rich drc.sscs and 
ravishing music, and every form of splendour and luxury, combined 
to create a scene, that to Tancred was startling, as well from its 
beauty as its novel character. A rich note of Therhse Laurella 
for an instant arrested their conversation. They w'cre silent while 
it lingered on their car. Then Tancred said to the soft-eyed sister 
of Hillel—“ All that we rcijuirc hero to complete the spell are your 
beautiful children.” 

“ They sleep,” said the lady, “ and lose little by not being pre- 
sent, for, like the Queen of Sheba, I doubt not they are dreaming 
of music and flowers.” 

“ They say that the children of our race are the most beautiful 
in the world,” said Eva, “ but that when they grow up, they do not 
fulfil the promise of their infancy.” 

“ That were scarcely possible,” s.aid the soft-eyed mother. 

“ It is the sense of shame that comes on them and dims their 
lustre,” said Eva. “ Instead of joyousness and frank hilarity, 
anxiety .and a shrinking reserve are soon imprcs,sed upon the 
youthful Hebrew visage. It is the seal of ignominy. The dread¬ 
ful secret th.at they are an expatriated and persecuted race is soon 
revealed to them, at Irast among the humbler classes. The chil¬ 
dren of our heuse are bred in noble thoughts, and taught self- 
respect. Their countenances will not change.” 

• And the countenaufie, from whose beautiful mouth issued those 
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gall^t words—what of that ? It %as one that might wilder the 
wisest. Tancred gazed upon it with serious yet fond abstraction. 
All hearenly and heroic thoughts gathered around the image of 
this woman. Prom the first moment cf their meeting at Bethany 
to this hour of sacred festival, all the passages qf his life in which 
she had been present flashed through his mind. For a moment he 
was in the ruins of the Arabian desert, and recalled her glance of 
sweet solicitude, ^hen, recovered,by her skill and her devotion, he 
recognised the fair stranger whose words had, ere thah touched 
the recesses of his spirit,^nd attuned l^S mind to high and 
holiest mysteries. Now again their eyes met; an ineffable ex¬ 
pression suffused the countenance of Lord Montacute.* He sighed. 

At tin's moment Hillel and Pakredeen advanced with a hurried 
air of gaiety. Millet offered his hand to Eva with jaunty grace, 
exclaiming at the same time, “ Ladies, if you like to follow us, 
you shall see a casket just arrived from Marseilles, and which 
Eva will favour mo by carrying to Aleppo. It was chosen for me 
by the Lady of the Austrian Intemuucio, who is now at Paris. 
For my part, I do not see much advantage in the diplomatic corps, 
if occasionally they do not execute a commission for one.” 

Hillel hurried Eve away, accompanied by his sister and Madame 
Nassim. Tancred and Fakredeen remained behind. 

“ Who is tliiif man ?” said Tancred. 

“ ’Tis her affianced,” said the Emir; “ the roan who has robbed 
me of my natural bride. It is to be hoped, however, that, when 
.she is married, Besso will adopt me as his son, which in a certein 
sense I am, having been fostered by his wife. If he do not leave 
me his fortune, he ought at least to take up all my bills in Syria. 
Don’t you think so, my Tancred ?” 

“ What ?” said Tancred, with a dreamy look. 

There was a burst of laughter in the distance. 

“ Come, come,” said F.vkredeen, “ seejiow they arc all gathering 
round the marriage casket. Even Nassim Farhi has risen. I 
must go met talk to him—he has impulses, that man, at least 
comp.arod with his brother; Mourad is a stone—^a precious stone 
though—and you cannot magnetise him through his wife, for she 
has not an idea; but Mademoiselle Nassim is immensely mesmeric. 
Come, comg, Tancred.” 

“ I follow.” 

But instead of following his friend, Tancred entered onft of the 
marble pavilion^'that jutte^ out from eacB corner of the terraced 
roof, and commanded .splendid views of the glittering and gar¬ 
dened city. Tha moon had risen over that u.irivsjlcd landscape; 
the white minarets sparkled in its beam, and* the vast hoods of th* 
cupolacd mosques were suffused with its radiancy or reposed in 
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dark shadow, almost as black as the cypress groves out of jvhich 
they rose. In the extreme distance, beyond the fertile plain, was 
the desert, bright as the line of the sea, while otherwise around 
him extended the chains of L<;banon and of the North. 

The countenance of Tancred was more than serious, it was sad, 
as, leaning against one of the wreathed marble pillars, he sighed 
and murmured: “ If I were thou, most beautiful Damascus, Aleppo 
should not rob mo of such a ^rn! But I must tear up tlier-e 
thoughts, from my heart by their roots, and remember that I am 
ordained for other de^ls.” 


CHAPTER Vm. 

After taking the bath on his arrival at Damascus, having his 
beard arranged by a barber oJ distinction, and dressing himself in 
a fresh white suit, as was his custom when in residence, with his 
turban of the same colour arranged a little aside, for Baroni was 
scrupulous ns to his appearance, he hired a donkey and made his 
way to the great bazaar. The imrt of the city through which he 
proceeded was vciy crowded and hustling—sii^’-row streets, with 
mats slung across, to shield from the sun the swarming population 
bene.ath. Ills accustomed step was familiar with every winding of 
the eni])oriuin of the city; ho threaded without hesitation the com¬ 
plicated mazes of those intcrmiuahle .arcades. Now he was in the 
street of the armourers, now among the sellers of sliawls; the 
prints of M.anchcster wAc here unfolded, there the silks of India; 
sometimes he sauntered by a range of shops gay with yellow pa- 
pooslics and scarlet slippers, and then liurried by the stalls and 
sbelvcs stored witli tbc fatal frippery of the East, in wbieli it is 
said the plague in some sliape or otbor always lurks and lingers. 
This locality, bowever, indicated tliat Baroni was already aji- 
proaeliiiig the purlieus of tbe chief places; the great population 
‘bad already much diminished, tbc brilliancy of the' scene much 
dimmed; there was no longer tbe swarm of Itinerant traders who 
live by promptly .satisfying tbe wants of the visitors to the baza.ar 
in tbc shape of a pipe or an ice, a cup of sherbet or of coffoo, or a 
basket of delicious fruit. The passengers were few, and all seemed 
busy: some Armenians, a Hebrew physician and his page, tbc 
gliding^ phantoms of some winding-sheets, which were in fact 
women. 

Baroni turned into an arcade, well built, spacious, airy, and very 
neatly fitted up. This was tbe bazaar of the dealers in drugs. 
Jlere, too, spices are sold, all sorts of dye-woods, and especially th^ 
choice gums for which Arabia is still celebrated, and which Syria 
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wouH fain rival by tbe aromatic juices of her pistachio and her 
apricot trees. 

Seated on what may be called his counter, smoking a nargilly, 
in a mulberry-coloured robe bordered with fur, and a dark turban, 
was a middle-aged man of sinister countcnanoe and air, a long 
hook nose and a light blue eye. 

“ Welcome, Effendi,” he said, when he observed Baroni, “ many 
welcomes! And how long have you been at Esh Sham ?” 

“ Not too long,” said Bartini; “ and have you been Ifere sines 
my last visit?” 

“ Here and there,” said the man, offering him his pyre. 

“And how are our friends in the mountains?” said Baroni, 
touching the tube with his lips and returning it. 

“ They live,” shid the man. 

“ That’s something,” said Baroni., 

“ Have you been in the land of the Pranks ? ” said the man. 

“ I am always in the laud of the Franks,” said Baroni, “ and 
about.” 

“ You don’t know any one who wants a parcel of scammony ?” 
said the man. 

“ I don’t know th.it I don’t.” said Baroni, mysteriouisly. 

“ I have a very fine parcel,” said the man; “ it is very scarce.” 

“ No starch or myirh in it ?” asked Baroni. 

“Do you think I am a Jew?” said the man. 

“ I never could make out what you were, friend Darkush; but 
as for scammony, I could throw a good.deal of business in your 
way at this moment, to say nothing of galls and tragacanth.” 

“ As for tragacanth,” said Darkush, “ it’s known that no one in 
E.sh Sham has pure tragacanth except me; as for galls, every 
foundling in Syria thinks he can deal in afis, but is it alls of Mous- 
soul, Effendi ?” 

“ What you say are the words of trutJi, good Darkush; I could 
recommend vou with a safe conscience. 1 dreamt last night that 
there woidd many piastres pass between us this visit.” 

“ What is the use of friends unless they help you in the hour 
of adversity?” exclaimed Darkush. 

“You speal^ever the words of truth. I am myself in a valley 
of dark shadows. I am travelling with a young English icapitani, 
a prince of maury tails, and he has declared that he will entirely 
extingui-sh my'existence, unless he pays a visit to the Queosi of the 
Ansarey.” 

“ Let him first pay a visit to King Soliman in tlie cities of the 
Gin,” said Dai;kush, doggedly. 

“ I am not sure that he will not, some time or other,” repli(!U 
Baroni, “ for he is a man who will not take. nay. But now let 
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us talk of scaramony,” he added, vaulting on the counter/ and 
seating himself by the side of Darkush; “ one might get more by 
arranging this visit to your mountains than by enjoying an appalto 
of all its gums, friend Darki£ih; but if it cannot be, it cannot 
be.” 

“ It cannot be.” 

“ Let us talk then of scammony. You remember my old master, 
Darkush?” * • ■ 

“ Therfi are many things that are forgotten, bnt he is not one.” 

“ This capitaiii with whom I travel, this prince of many tails, is 
his friend. ^If you serve me now, you serve also him who served 
you.” 

“ There are things that can be done, and there are things that 
cannbt be done.” 

“ Let us talk then of scamnony. But fifteen years ago, when 
we first met, friend Darkush, you did not say nay to M. de Sidouia. 
It was the plague alone that stopped us.” 

“ The snow on the mountain is not the same snbw as fifteen 
years ago, Effendi. All things change!” 

“ Let us talk then of scammony. The Ausarey have friends in 
other lands, but if they will not listen to theiii, many kind words 
will be lost. Things also might happen which would make eveiT- 
body’s shadow longer, but if there be no sun, their shadows canricft 
be seen.” 

Darkush shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If the sun of friendship docs not illumine me,” resumed Baroiii, 
“ I am entirely lost in the bottomless vale. Truly, 1 would give a 
thousand pia.sti’cs if I could save my head by taking the capitani to 
your mountains.” 

“ The princes of Frangucstan cannot take off heads,” observed 
Darkush. “All they can do is to banisli you to islands inhabited 
by demons.” • 

^ “But the capitani of whom I .speak is prince of many tails, is the 
brother of Queens. Even the great Queen of the English, they 
say, is his sister.” 

“ He who serves queens may expect backsheesh.” 

“ And you serve a queen, Darkush?” 

“ Which is the reason I cannot give you a pass for the moun¬ 
tains, as 1 would have done, fifteen years ago, in-the time of her 
father.”' , , 

“ Are her commauds,*then, so strict?” 

“ That she should see neither Moslem nor Christian. She is at 
war with both, and will be for ever, for the quarrel between them 
is'bcyond the power of man to remove.” 

“ And whatjmay it be ?” 
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“ Tkat you can learn only in the mountains of the Ansarey,” 
said Barkush, with a malignant smile. 

Baroui fell into a musing mood. After a few moments’ thought, 
he looked up, and said: “What you haVe told me, friend Darkush, 
is very interesting, and throws light on many things. This young 
prince, whom I serve, is a friend to your race, and knows well why 
you are at war both with Moslem and Christian, for he is so him¬ 
self. But he is a»man sparing of words, dark in thought, and 
terrible to deal with. Why he wishes to visit your peoplS I dared 
not inquire, but now I guess, from what you have let fall, that he is 
an Ansarey liimself. lie has come from a far land mejrely to visit 
his race, a man who is a prince among theqieoplc, to whom piastres 
are as water. 1 doubt not he has much to say to your queen: 
things might luut happened tliat would have lengthened alfour 
shadows ; but never mmd, what cannot he, cannot be; let us talk 
then of scammony.” 

“ You think he is one ? ” said Barkush, in a lower tone, and 
looking very iiiquiringly. 

“ I do,” said Baroni. 

“ And what do you mean by one ?” said Barkush. 

“ That is exactly the secret which I never could penetrate.” 

“ 1 cannot give a pass to the mountains,” said Barkush, “ but 
the sympathy of friends is a river flowing in a fair garden. If 
this prince, whose words and thoughts are dark, should indeed be 
one-Could 1 see him, Kffendi ?” 

“ It is a subject on which 1 dare not .speak to him,” said Baroni. 
“ I hinted at his coming here: his brow was the brow of Ehlis, his 
eye flashed like the red lightning of the Kamsin—it is impossible! 
Wliat cannot be done, cannot be done. He must return to the 
land of his fathers, unseen by your queen, of whom he is perhaps a 
brother; he will live, hating alike Mo.slem and Christian, but he 
will banish me for ever to islands of manjf demons.” 

“ The queen shall know of these strange tilings,” said Barkush 
“and we will wait for her words.” 

“ Wait for the Mecca caravan 1 ” exclaimed Baroni. “ You know 
not the child of storms, who is my master, and that is ever a reason 
why I think ho.must be one of you. For had he been softened by 
Christianity or civilised by the Koran-” 

“ Unripe figs for your Christiaidty and your Koran! ” exclaimed 
Barkush. “ Boj-ou know what We think of your Christianity and 
your Koran?” 

“ No,” said Baroui, quie&y. “ Tell me.” 

“ You will Icipru in our mountains,” said Barkushr. 

“ Then you mean to let me go there ?” 

“ If the queen permit you,” said Barkush. 
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“ It is three hundred miles to your country, if it be an Sour’s 
journey,” said Baroni. “What with sending the message and 
receiving the answer, to say nothing of the delays which must 
occur with a woman and a'quhen in the case, the fountains of Esh 
Sham will have fan dry before we hear that our advance is for¬ 
bidden.” 

Darkush sliook his head, and yet smiled: 

“ By the sunset of to-morrow^ Effendi, I could say, ay or nay. 
Tell me what scammony you want, and it shall be done.” 

“ Write down in your tablets how much you can let me have,” 
said Baronv “ and I will pay you for it to-morrow. As for the 
goods themselves, you m.vy keep them for me, until I ask you for 
them; perhaps the next time I travel with a capitani who is one of 
yourselves.” 

Darkush threw aside the tabe of his nargilly, and, putting his 
hand very gently into the breast of his robe, he drew out a pigeon, 
dove-coloured, but with large bright black eyes. The pigeon 
seemed very knowing and very proud, as he rested on liis master’s 
two fingers. 

“Hah,hah! myKaraguus—my black eyes,” excLaimed Darkush. 
“ Wliat,‘ is he going on a little journey to soratbody! Yes, wo can 
trust Karaguus, for he is one of us. Effendi, to-morrow at sunset, 
at your khan, for the bazaar will be closed, you shall hear from 


BOOK VL 

CHATTER I. 

At the black gorge of< a mountain pass sat. like sentries, two 
' ^lorsemen. Their dress was that of the Kurds—^white turbans, a 
black shirt girt with cords, on their back a long lance, by their 
side a crooked sword, and in their girdle a brace of pistols. 

Before them extended a wide, but mountainous landscape: after 
the small and very rugged plain on the brink of which they were 
posted, many hilly ridges, finally a lofty range. The general cha¬ 
racter of the scene was severe afid savage; the ■contiguous rocks 
were bkek and riven,, the hills baVren and stony, tb^ granite peaks 
of the more eminent heights uncovered,, except occasionally by the 
snow. Yet, notwithstanding the general aridity of its appearance, 
the country itself was not unfruitful. The‘concealed vegetation 
Of the valleys was nof inconsiderable, and was higldy cherished; 
the less precipitous cliffs, too, were cut into terraces, and covered 
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■with ftTtificiol soil. The numerou? villag'es intimated that the 
country was well populated. The inhabitants produced sufficient 
wine and com for their own use, were clothed in garments woven 
by themselves, and possessed some cqnnnand over the products of 
other countries by the gums, the bees-wax, and the goats’ wool 
which they could offer in exchange. 

“ I have seen two eagles over Gibel Kiflia twice this morning,’' 
said one of the horsemen to his .compauion. What does that 
portend?” . • 

“'a good backsheesh for our queen, comrade. If these children 
of Frangucstan can pay a princess’s dower to visit some columns 
in the desert, like Tadmor, they may well^ive us the golden keys 
of their trc.asury when they enter where none should go but those 
who are-” • • 

“ But they sity that (Jiis Frank is one.”, 

“It has never been known that there were any among the 
Frank!,” replied his comrade, shaking his head. “Tlie Franks 
arc all Naza^eny, and, before they were Nazareuy, they were 
savages, and lived in caves.” 

“But Keferinis has given the word, that all are to guard over 
the strangers as o/ct. the queen herself, and that one is a prince, 
who is unquestionably one of us.” 

“ My father had counted a hundred and ten years when he left 
us, Azaz, and he had twenty-four children, and when he was at the 
point of death he told us two things; one was, never to forget 
what wo were, and the other, that never m his time had one like 
us ever visited our country.” 

“F.agles again fly over Gibel Kifiis: methinks the strangers 
must be at hand.” 

“May their visit lead to no evil to them or to us!” 

“ Have you misgivings?” 

“ Wo are alone among'men : let us r(;piain so.” 

“ you are,right. I was once at Haleb (Aleppo); I will never* 
willingly and myself there again.” 

•• Give, me the mountains, the mountains of our fathers, and the 
ho.antiful things tliat can he seen only by one of us!” 

“ They are not to be found in the bazaars of Haleb: in the gar¬ 
dens of Damascus they are not to he sought.” 

“Oh! who is.like the queen who reigns over us? I know to 
whom she is to Jve compared, but I will not say; yet you tqo know, 
my brother in arms.” 

“ Ych ; there are things which are not known in the bazaars of 
Haleb; in the.gardcns of Damascus they are not to be sought.” 

Karaguus, the black-eyed pigeon, brought tidings to tlje 
Queen of the Ansarey, from her agent Darkush, that two young 

20 ■ 
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princes—one a Syrian, the Other a Frank, wished to eni»r her 
territories to confer with her on grate matters, and that he had 
reason to beliete that one of the princes, the Frank—strange, in¬ 
credible as it might sounds—was one of themselves. On the even¬ 
ing of the next 4ay, very weary, came Rnbylips, the brother of 
Blackeyes, with the reply of her majesty, ordering Darknsh to 
grant the solicited pass, but limiting the permission of entrance 
ihto her dominions to the two.princes and two attendants. As 
one of these, Baroni figured. They did not travel very rapidly. 
Tancred was glad to seize the occasion to visit Hamch and Aleppo 
on his journey. 

It was after quitting the latter city, and crossing the river 
Koweik, that they approached the region which was the object of 
their expedition. What certainly did not contribute to render 
their progress less dilBcyJt qnd dangerous, was the circumstance 
that war at this moment was waged between the Queen of the 
Ansarey and the Pacha of Aleppo. The Turkish potentate had 
levied tribute on some villages wliich owned her sway, and which, 
as ho maintained, were not ineduded in the ancient composition 
paid by the Ansarey to the Porte in full of all demands. The 
consequence was, that parties of the Ansarey occasionally is.suod 
from their passes and scoured the plain of Aleppo. There was 
also an understanding between the Ansarey and the Kurds, that, 
whenever any quarrel occurred between the mountaineers .and the 
Turks, the Kurds, who resembled the inhabitants of the mountain 
in their general appearance, shonld, under the title of Ansarey, 
take this opportunity of ravage. Idarkusli, however, had given 
Baroni credentials to the secret agent of the Ansarey at Aleppo; 
and, with his instructions and assistsince, the difficulties, which 
otherwise might have been insuperable, were overcome; and thus 
it was that the sentries stationed at the mouth of the black ravine, 
which led to the fortres!}, palace of the queen, were now hourly 
expecting the appearance of the princes. 

A horseman at full gallop issued from the hills, .and came bound¬ 
ing over the stony plain; he shouted to the sentries as he ])assed 
them, announcing the arrival of the strangers, and continued his 
pace through the defile. Soon afterwards appeared the cavsdeado 
of the princes; themselves, their two attendants, and a party of 
horsemen with white turbans and dong lances. 

Tancred and Fakredeen rode Iwrses of a high race. But great 
as is the pleasure of be,mg well mounted, it was not that circum¬ 
stance alone wlych lit up their eyes with even unwonted fire, and 
tinged their cheeks with a triumphant glow. Their expedition 
bad been delightful; full of adventure, novelty, and suspense. 
They hod encountered difficulties and they had overcome them. 
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TheJ had a great purpose—they ■were on the eve of a stirring 
incident. They were young, daring, and brilliant. 

“ A strong position,” said Tancred, as they entered the defile. 

“O! my Tancred, what things •no* have seen together!" ex¬ 
claimed Fakredecn. “ And what is to follow! 

The defile was not long, and it was almost unbending. It ter¬ 
minated in a table-laud of very limited extent, bounded by a rocky 
chain, on one of fte front and mbre moderate elevations of which 
was the appearance of an extensive fortification; though, as the 
travellers approached it, they perceived that, in many instances, 
art had only availed itself oi" the natural advantages<nf the posi¬ 
tion, and that the towers and turrets wore carved out of tlie living 
rock which formed the impregnable bulwjirks and escarpments. 

The cav.slcndet at a quick pace, soon gained the ascending and 
winding road that conducted them- to tall and massy gateway, 
the top of which was formed of one prodigious stone. The iron 
portal o])cning displayed a covered way cut out of the nock, and 
broad enoiigu to permit the entrance of two horsemen abreast. 
'J’liis way was of consideral)le length, and so dark that they were 
obliged to be preceded by torch-bearers. Tlienco they issued into 
a large court-y.ard, the sunshine of which was startling and almost 
painful, after their late passage. The court was surrounded by 
buildings of different styles and proportions; the further end, and, 
as it were, centre of the whole, being a very broad, square, and 
.stunted brick tower, immediately behind which rose the granite 
peaks of the mountains. 

Tlierc wore some horsemen in, the court, and many .attendants 
on foot, wlio came forw.ard and assisted the giie.sts to alight. 
Tancred and Fakredecn did not speak, hut exchanged glances 
which ex])ressed their secret thoughts. Perhaps they were of the 
same opinion iis Ttavoni, that, difficult as it was to arrive tliere, it 
might not he more easy to return. Ifewever, God is great!—a 
consolatory Ij'iith that had sustained Baroni under m.any trials. , 

They were ushered into a pavilion at the side of the court, and 
llience into a commodious divan, which opened upon anotlicr and 
smaller court, in which were some acacia trees. As lusiml, pipes 
anil ^office were brought. Baroni was outside, with the other 
attendant, stowing away the luggage. A m.in plainly but neatly 
dressed, very slciider, and wrinkled, with a stooping gait but 
a glittering eyet, came into the fcliamber, iuvl, in a hnshefl voice, 
with many smiles, much hymility, hut the lurking air of a master, 
welcomed them to Gindarics. Then, scaling himself on the 
divan, ho clapped his hands, and an attendant bI-ou!rht him bis 
uargilly. 

“ I ]trcsume,” said TancrcCi. “ that the Emir and myself have 
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the honour of conversing wilh the Lord Keferinis.” Th»s he 
addressed this celebrated eunuch, who is prime minister of the 
Queen of the Ansarcy. 

“ The Prince of England,” Kplied Keferinis, bowing, and speak¬ 
ing in a very affeeted voice and in a very affected manner, “ must 
not expect the luxuries of tlie world amid these mountains. Born 
in London, which is surrounded by the sea, and with an immense 
slave population at your command, you have* advantages wifn 
which the Ansarey cannot compete, unjustly deprived, as they have 
been, of their port; and unable, in the present diminished supply 
of the markets, to purchase slaves as heretofore from the Turko¬ 
mans and the Kurds.” . 

“ I suppose the Russians interfere with your markets ?” said 
Fakicdeeu. 

“ The noble Emir of tjie Iicbanon has dxpressed himself with 
infinite exactitude,” said Keferinis. “ The Russians now entirely 
stock their hareems from the north of A.sia.” 

“ The Lord Keferinis has been a great traveller, I apprehend ?” 
said Tancred. 

“ The Prince of England has expressed himself with extreme 
exactitude, and with flattering grace,” replied iKifcrinis. “ I have 
indeed visited all the Syrian cities, except Jerusalem, which no one 
wishes to see, and which,” he added, in a very sweet, calm tone, 
“is unquestionably a place fit only for hogs.” 

Tancred started, but repressed himself. 

“ Have you been in Lebanon r” asked Fakredccn. 

“ Noble Emir, I have been the guest of princes of your illus¬ 
trious house. Convei’.sations have passed between me and the 
Emir Bescheer,” he added, with a significant look. “Perhaps, 
Lad events happened which did not occur, the gTeat Emir Bescheer 
might not at this moment have bceii a prisoner at Stanibool, 
among those who, with ,’nflnite ex.actitude, may be described as 
the most obscene sons of very intolerable barbarians.” 

“ And why did not you and the Emir Bescheer agree?” inquhed 
Fakredeen, eagerly. “Why has there never been a right under¬ 
standing between your people and the house of Shehaab? United, 
we should not only command Syria, but wc might do morCi—we 
might control Asia itself! ” 

“The noble Emir has expressed himself with inexpressible 
grace. «Tlie power of tlfc Ansareycannot be too highly estimated 1 ” 

“Is it true that your sovereign can bring -five-and-twenty 
thousand men into the field?” asked Tancred. 

“Five-and-twenty thousand men,” replied Kefqrinis, with in- 
rinuating courtesy—“ each of whom could beat nine Maronites, 
and consequently three Druses.” 
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«]®ve-and-twenty thousand figs fbr your five-and-twenty thou¬ 
sand men! ” exclaimed Fakredeen, laughing. 

At this moment entered four pages and four maidens bringing 
sweetmeats from the Queen and goblets of iced water. They 
bowed; Keferinis indicated their purpose, and -v^icn they had ful¬ 
filled their office they disappeared; but the seasonable interruption 
had turned the conversation, and prevented Fakredeen making a 
siiarp retort. Now they talked erf the Queen, who, Keferinis said, 
would be graciously pleased not to see them to-day, and might 
not even see them for a week^ which agreeable intelligence was 
communicated in the most alfable manner, as if it were good news, 
or a compliment at least. 

“ Tlie name (rf the Queen’s father was Suedia,” said Fakredeen. 

“ Tlie name «f the Queen’s father was Suedia,” raplied 
Keferinis. * 

“ And the name of the Queen’s mother-” 

“ Is of no consequence,” observed Keferinis, “ for she was a 
slave, and noi one of us, and therefore may with singular cxacti- 
tiu!(! bo described as nothing.” 

“ Is slie tlie first Queen who has reigned over the Ansarey ?” 
inquired Tancrei.. . 

*• The first since we have settled in these mountains,” replied 
Keferinis. 

“ And where were you settled before?” inquired Fakredeen. 

“ Truly,” replied Keferinis, “ in cities which never can be for¬ 
gotten, and therefore need never be mentioned.” 

Tancred and Fakredeen were very desirous of learning the name 
of the Queen, but were too well-bred directly to make the 
inquiry of Keferinis. They had endeavoured to obtain the infor¬ 
mation ns they travelled along, but although every Ansarey most 
obligingly answered their inquiry, they invariably found, on 
comparing notes, that tvery time tli^y were favoured with a 
dilfercnt piece of information. At last, Baroni informed them that* 
it was useless to pursue their researches, as he wa.s, from varioiTs 
2 'easous, convinced that no Ansarey was permitted to give any 
information of his country, race, government, or creed, although 
he was far^too civil ever to refuse an apparently satisfactory answer 
to every question. As for Keferinis, although ho was very con¬ 
versable, the cpmpanions observed that he always made it a 
rule to dilate-upon subjects and countries with which had no 
acquaintance, and he expressed himself in^ So affected a manner, 
and with such an araplificdtion of useless phraseology, that, though 
he was always talking, they seemed at the end ^ the day to be 
little more acquainted with the Ansarey ami their sovereign thigi 
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when Baroni first opened the s^ibject of their visit to Darkiy[h at 
Damascus. 


ciiaVteii II. 

“Away, away, Cyprus!—I can remain no more—my heart 
l»eat3 so.” 

••Sweet lady,” tcplied Cyproa, “it is surprise tlmt agitates 
you.” 

“ Is it surijrise, Cypros r I did npt know it was surprise. Then 
I never was surprised before.” 

“ 1 think they were surprised, sweet lady,” said Cypros, smiling. 

“ Ilnsh, you are laughing very loud, my Cypro.s,” 

“ I« that laughter, sweet lady ? I did not kiiovf it was laughter. 
Then I never laughed be^rc.” ' 

“ I would they should know nothing either of our smUcs or of 
our sighs, my Cypros.” 

She who said this was a girl of eighteen summers; 'her features 
very Greek, her comjde-vion radiant, hair dark as night, and eye.s 
of the colour of the violet. Her beautiful countenance, however, 
was at this moment nearly shrouded by her v(al,»ialthough no one 
could possibly behold it, e.vcepting her attendant, younger even 
than herself, and fresh and fair as a flower. 

They were hurrying along a wooden gallery, which led, behind 
the upper part of the divan occupied by the travellers, to the great 
S(]uare central tower of the qu.adraugle, which we have already 
noticed, and as the tnith must always, or at least eventually, come 
out, it shall not be concealed that, availing themselves of a con¬ 
venient, perhaps irresistible position, the fair fugitives had peeped 
into the chamber, and had made even minute observivtions on its 
inhabitants with impunity. Suddenly, F.akredeen rising from his 
seat, a panic had seized tlipm and they hilrried away. 

• Tho gallery led to a flight of steps, and the flight of steps into 
tile first of several chambers without decoration, and with no other 
furniture than an eastern apartment always oilers, the cushioned 
seat, which surrounds at least two-thirds of the room. At length 
they entered a small alcove, rudely painted in arabesque, buli i'l a 
classic lonie pattern; the alcove opened into a garden; or rather 
court of myrtles with a fountain. • An antelope, .an Angora cat, 
two Peri^an greyhounds, were ba-sVang on the sunny turf, and there 
were many birds about, .in rude but capacious cages. 

“ We are safe,.” said the lady, dropping on the divan; “I think 
we roust have been seen.” 

1 “ That was clearly iilipossible,” said Cypros. 
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“ Well, we must be seen at Inst,said the lady. “ Ileigho! I 
never shall be able to receive them, if my heart beat so.” 

“ I would let them wait a few days, sweet lady,” said Cypros, 
“and then you would get more use^to'them.” 

“ I shall never be more used to them. Besides, it is rude and 
inhospitable not to sec them. Yesterday there was on excuse— 
they were wearied, or I had a right to suppose they were, with 
their travelling—smd to-day, there ought to be "an excuse for not 
receiving tliem to-day. What is it, Cypros?” 

“ I dare say they will be quite content, if to-day you fix the 
time when you will receive tfiem, sweet lady.” 

“ But I shall not be content, Cypros. Jlaving seen them once, 
1 wish to see them again, and one cannot always be walking by 
accident in the gflllciyt” 

“ Then I would see \hem to-day, ^weet lady. Shall I send for 
the noble Keferinis?” 

“ I wish I were Cypros, and you were-Hark! what is that ?” 

“’Tis only the antelope, sweet lady.” 

“ I thought it was-Now tell me, my. Cypros, which of these 

two fivinccs do you think is he who is one of us ? ” 

“ Oh, really, sweet lady, I think they are both so handsome! ” 

“Yet so unlike,” said the lady. 

“Well, they are unlike,” said Cypro.s, “and yet-” 

“ And what ?” 

“ The fair one has a complexion almost as radiant as your own, 
sweet lady.” 

“ And eyes as blue: no, they arc too light. And so, as there 
is a likcnes.s, you tliiiik he is the one?” 

“ I am sure I wish they were both belonging to us,” said Cypros. 

“Ah, me!” said the lady, “’tis not the bright-faced prince 
whom I hold to be one of us. No, no, my Cypros. Think 
awhile, sweet girl. Thd visage, the liqad of the other, have you 
not .seen them before ? Have you not seen something like them > 
That head so proudly placed u])on the shoulders; that hair—thllt 
hyacinthiuc liair—that lofty forehead, that proud lip, that face so 
refined and yet so haughty, does it not recall anything ? Think, 
Cypros—think! ” 

“ It does< sweet lady.” 

“ Tell me; wlusper it to me ; it is a name not to he lightly 
mentioned.” 

Cypros advanced, and bending her be^J, breathed a word in 
the ear of the lady, whb instantly, blushing deeply, murmured 
with a faint smile—“ Yes.” 

“ It is he then,” said Cypros, “ who is oae of us.” 
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CHAPTER m. 

Otrn travellers were speculating, not very san^uinely, on the 
possible resources which Ginilarics might supply for the amuse¬ 
ment of a week, when, to their great relief, they were informed by 
Keferinis, that the Queen had fixed noon, on this the day after 
their arrival, to receive them. And accordingly at that time some 
attendants, not accompanying, however, the chiof minister, waited 
on Tancred and Fakredeen, and announced that, they were com¬ 
manded to usher them to the royal presence. Quitting their 
apartments, they mounted a flight of steps, which led to the 
wooden galfery, along which they pursued their course. At its 
termination were two sentries with their lances. Then they 
descwidcd a corresponding flight of stairs apd entered a chamber 
where they were received ,by pages; the next room, of larger size, 
was crowded, and here they remained for a few minutes. Then 
they were ushered into the presence. 

The young Qheen of the Ansarey could not have received them 
with an air more impassive had she been holding a lev6e at iSt. 
James’. Seated on her divan, she was clothed in a purple robe; 
her long dark hair descended over her shoulders, and was drawn 
off her white forehead, which was bound with a broad circlet of 
pure gold, and of great antiquity. On her right hand stood 
Keferinis, the captain of her guard, and a priestly-looking persm-, 
with a long white hoard, and then at some di^tanee from these 
three personages, a considerable number of individuals, between 
whose appearance and that of her ordinary subjects there was 
little difference. On her left hand svere immediately thi'ee female 
attendants, young and pretty; at some distance from them, a troo]) 
of female slaves; and again, at a still further distance, another 
body of her subjects in their white turbans and their black dresses. 
The chamber was spacious,,and rudely painted in the Ionic style. 

‘ “ It is mo.st undoubtedly requested, and in a vein of the most 
condescending friend-ship, by the perfectly irresistible Queen, that 
the princes should be seated,” said Keferinis; and accordingly 
Tancred occupied his allotted seat on the right of the Queen, 
though at some distance, and the young Emir filled his on the 
left. Fakredeen was dressed in Syrian splendour, a bluze of 
shawls and jewelled arms; but T.inered retained on this, as he 
had donq,on every othcr,occasion, tthe European dress, though in 
the present instance it'q.ssumcd a somewhat more brillinnt shape 
than ordinary, in the dark green regimentals, the rich embroidery, 
and the flowing plume of the Bellamont Yeomanry Cavalry. 
if You are a prince of the English,” said the Queen to Tancred. 
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“4 ani an Englishman,” he replied, “and a subject of our 
Queen, for we also have the good fortune to be ruled over by the 
young and the fair.” 

“ My fathers and the house of Sh^haab have been ever friends,” 
she continued, turning to Fakredeen. 

“ May they ever continue so! ” he replied. “ For if the Shc- 
haabs and the Ansarey are of one mind, Syria is no longer eai'th, 
but indeed paradise.” 

“ You live much in ships ?” said the Queen, turning ta,Tancred. 

“ We are an insular people,” he answered, somewhat confusedly, 
but the perfectly-informed Keferinis came to the succour both of 
Tailored and of his sovereign. 

“ The English live in ships only during six months of the year, 
pi’ineipally when^hey go to India, the rest entirely at their c<)pntry 
houses.” • 

“ Ships are required to take you to India?” said her Majesty. 

Tancred bowed assent. 

“ Is your Queen about my age ?” 

“ She was as young as your Majesty wl^i she began to reign.” 

“ And how long has she reigned ?” 

“ Some seven years or so.” 

“ Has she a castle ?” 

“ Her Majesty generally rerides in a very famous castle.” 

“ Very strong, I suppose ?” 

“ Strong enough.” 

“ The Emir Beschcor remains at Stambool ?” 

“ He is now, I believe, at Brusa,” replied Fakredeen. 

“ Docs he like Brusa ? ” 

“ Not as much as Stambool.” 

“ Is Stambool the largest city in the world ?” 

“ I apprehend by no means,” said Fakredeen. 

“ What is Larger ?” • ’ 

“ London is larger—the great city of the English, from which 
the prince comes—Paris is also larger, but not so large %.s 
London.” 

“How many persons are there in Stambool ?” 

“More than half a million.” 

“Have you seen Antakia (Antioch)?” the Queen inquired of 
Tancred. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Yon haverseen Beiropt ? ” 

“ I have.” * 

“ Antakia is not nearly so great a place as fieiroot,” said the 
Queen, “yet "once Antakia was much laager than Stambool;^as 
large, perhaps, as your great city.” 
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“And far more beautiful than either,” said Tancred. 

“ Ah! yon have heard of these things! ” exclaimed the Queen, 
•with great animation. “ Now tell me—why is Antakia no longer 
a great city, as great as Stajuibgol mid the city of the English, and 
lar more beautiful ?” 

“ It is a question that might perplex the wise,” said Tancred. 

“ I am not ■wise,” said the Queen, looking earnestly at Tancred, 
“ 3 ’et I could solve it.” 

“Would that your Majesty would deign to do so.” 

“ There are things to be said, and there are things not to be 
said,” was the reply; and the Queen looked at Keferinis. 

“ Her Majesty has expressed herself with infinite exactitude and 
with condesecning propriety,” said the chief minister. 

Tlig Queen was silent for a moment, thoughtful,, and then waved 
gracefully her hands; whereupon the chamber was inmicdialeiy 
cleared. The princes, insiructed by Keftriuis, alone remained, 
with the exception of the minister, who, at the desire of his 
sovereign, now 4 ieated himself, but not on the divaji. He sut 
opposite to the Queen on the floor. 

“Priuecs,” said the Queen, “you are welcome to Oind.arics 
where nobody ever comes. For we are people who wish neither 
to see nor to bo seen. We are not like other people, nor do we 
envy other people. Iwish not for the ships of the Queen of tlio 
Eiiglisli, .and my subjects are content to live as their fathers lived 
before them. Our mountains are wild and barren; our vales 
require for their cultivation unceasing toil. We have no gold or 
silver, no jewels; neither have we silk. IJut we have some 
bc.autiful and consoling thoughts, and more than thoughts, which 
arc shared by sJl of us and open to all of us, and which only we can 
value or comprehend. When Harkush, who dwells at Damascus, .and 
was tho servant of my father, sent to us the over-faithful messenger, 
iuid said that there were princes who wislied to confer wilh us, i 
kuew well it was vain to stud here men who would talk of the 
Erglish and the Egyptians, of the Forte and of the natioi/s of Fr.aii- 
guestan. These things to us arc like the rind of fruit. N eitlier do 
we care for cottous, uor for things which arc sought for in the cities 
of tho plains, and it may be, noble Emir, cherished also in the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon. Tliis is not Lebanon, but the mountains of tho 
Ansarey, who ore as they have ever been, before tho name of 
Turk or Eiigli.sh was known in Syria, and who will Remain as they 
are, unless that hoppers'^ which may never happen; but •which is 
loo beautiful not to beKeve may arrive.. Therefore 1 speak to 
you with fraukness, princes, of strange countries: Darkush, the 
servant of my father, and also mine, told me, by the. ever-faithful 
messenger, that it was not of these things, which are-to us like 
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watej spilt on sand, that you wished* to confer, but that there were 
things to be said which ought to be uttered. Therefore it is, I 
sent back the faithful messenger, saying. Send theu these princes 
to Gindarics, since their talk is not^ of ..things which come and go, 
making a noise on the coast and in the cities of the plains, and 
then passing away. These we infinitely despise; but the words 
of truth uttered in the spirit of friendship will last, if they be 
grave, and on nuitters which antjiorise journeys made by princes 
to visit queens.” 

Her Majesty ceased, and looked at Keferinis, who bowed pro¬ 
found ai)probation. Tancred and Fakredecn also exchanged 
glances, but the Emir waved his hand^ signifying IBs wish that 
Tancred should reply, who, after a nioment’s hesitation, with an 
air of great deference, thus ventured to express himself:— , 

“ It seems to me and to iny friend, the Prince of the Lebanon, 
that we have listened to the words of wisdom. They are in every 
respect just. We know not, ourselves, Darkush, but he was 
rightly inforned when he apprised your Majestyi^hat it was not 
upon ordinary topics, either political or commercial, that wo 
desired to visit Gindarics. Nor was it out of such curiosity as 
•animiitcs travellrrs. For wo are not travellers, but men who have 
a ])urposc wliicli we wish to execute. The world, that, since its 
creation, has owned the spiritual supremacy of Asia, which is but 
natural, since Asia is the only portion of the world which the 
Creator of that world has deigned to visit, and in which he has 
ever conferred with man, is unhappily losing its faith in those 
ideas and convictions that Idtherto have governed the human race. 
We think, therefore, the time has arived when Asia should make 
one of its periodical and appointed ellorts to reassert that supremacy. 
But though we are acting, as we believe, under a divine impulse, 
it is our duly to select the most fitting human agents to accomplish 
a celestial mission. We* have thought, therefore, tliat it should 
devolve on Syria and Arabia, countries in which our God has even 
dwelt, a id with which he has been from the cariic.st days in dirc<;t 
and regular communication, to undertake the solemn task. Two 
races of men alike free, one inhabiting the desert, the other the 
moimtain,s, untainted by any of the vices of the plains, and the 
virgin vigojir of their intelligence not dwarfed by the conventional 
superstilioiis of ^towus and citicji—one prepared at once to supply 
an unrivalled cavalry, the other ^ army, ready equipped, of intrepid 
foot-soldiers, appear to ns to be indicateiT a% the natural and united 
conquerors of the world.* We wish to conquer that world, with 
angels at our head, in order that we may estahlSh the happiness 
of man by a ‘divine dominion, and, crusluiig the political atheism 
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that ia now desolating eristendfe, utterly extinguish the grovelling 
tyranny of self-government.” 

The Queen of the Ansarey listened with deep and agitated 
attention to Tancred. Wlien |)e had concluded, she said, after a 
moment’s pause, “ I believe also in the necessity of the spiritual 
supremacy of our Asia. And since it has ceased, it seems not to 
me that man and man’s life have been either as great or as 
beautiful as heretofore. What jidu have said assures me, that it 
is well that you have come liither. But when you^^peak of Arabia, 
of what God is it you speak ?” 

“I speak of the only God, the Cre.ator of all things, the God 
who spoke oVi tlie Arabian Mount Sinai, .md expiated our sins upon 
the Syrian Mount Calvary.” 

“ There is also Mount Olympus,” said the Queen, '• which is in 
Anatolia. Once the gods dwelt there.” “ 

“ The gods of poets,” said Tancred. 

“ No; the gods of the people ; who loved the people, and-whom 
the people loved;” * 

There was a pause, broken by th.. Queen, who, looking at her 
minister, said, “Noble Keferiuis, the thoughts of these princes 
are divine, and in every respect becoming cclestiiri things. Is it 
not well that the gates of the beautiful and the sacred should bo 
closed ? ” 

“ In every sense, irresistible Queen, it is well Ih.at the g.atcs of 
the beautiful and the sacred should not be closed.” 

“ Then let them bring garlands. Princes,” the Queen continued, 
“ w’hat the eye of no stranger has looked upon, you shall now be¬ 
hold. This also is Asian ami divine.” 

Immediately the chamber again filled. The Queen, looking at 
the two princes and bowing, rose from her seat. They instantly 
followed her example. One came forward, oflering to the (iucen, 
and then to each of them, a garland. ’Gtulambs were also taken 
by Keferinis and a few others. Cypro.s and her companions walked 
first, then Keferinis and one who hud stood near the royal div.an; 
the (Jueen, between her two guests, followed, and after her a small 
and ordered baud. 

They stopped before a lofty portal of bronze, evidcnlly of an¬ 
cient art. This opened into a covered and excavated way, in some 
respects similar to that which had. led them directly to the castle 
of Gindarics: but, although obscuye, not requiring artificial light, 
yet it was of no inconsftderablc length. It emerged upon a plat¬ 
form cut out of the natural rock; on ail sides were steep elifis, 
above them the bright blue sky. The ravine appeared to be closed 
on every side. 
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Tljp opposite cliff, at the distaffce of soreral hundred yards, 
reached by a -winding path, presented, at first, the appearance of 
the front of an ancient temple; and Tancred, as he a 2 )proaehed it, 
jjcrccived that the hand of art had^ssbted the development of on 
intimation of nature: a pediment, a deep poijico, supported hy 
Ionic columns, and a flight of steps, were carved cut of the cliff, 
and led into vast caverns, which art also had converted into lofty 
and magnificent chambers. When they had mounted the steps, 
the Queen and .her companions lifted their garlands ter the skies, 
and joined in a cliorns, solemn and*melodious, but which did not 
sound as the language of'Syria. Passing through the portico, 
Tancred found himself apparently in a,vast ai)artment, where he 
beheld a strange spectacle. 

At the first glance it seemed that, ranged on blocks of tl>c sur¬ 
rounding mountains, trere a variety ()f sculptured figures of costly 
materials and exquisite beauty; forms of heroic majesty and ideal 
grace; and, themselves serene and uuimpassioned, filling the 
minds of the beliolder.s wilii awe and veneration. It was not until 
hi.s eye was accustomed to the atmo.sphero, and his mind had in 
some degree recovered from the first strange surprise, that Tan- 
crod gradually necqgnised the fair and famous images over which 
his youth liad so long and so early pondered. Stole over his 
spirit tile eonntenaiiee august, witli the fiowing heard and the 
lordly locks, sublime on his ivory throne, in one hand the ready 
tlumdevi)olt, in tlic other the cypress sceptre; at his feet the watcliful 
eagle with expanded wings;—stole over the spirit of tiic gazuig- 
pilgrim, each shape of that refined and elegant hienirciiy made for 
the wor.sliii) of clear skies and sunny lands; goddess and, god, 
genius, .and uymivh, and fa’un,—all that the wit and heart of man 
can (Tevi.se and create, to represent liis genius and his passion—all 
that the myriad developments of a beautiful nature can require 
for tlieir pcrsonificc.lion*. A heautifu^ and sometimes flickering 
liglit jdayed over llie sacred grorqis and figures, .softening the ra» 
vagc.s of time, and occasionally investing them with, as it wcrc*a 
colc.stlal movement. 

“The gods of tlie Greeks!” exclaimed Tancred. 

“ The gods of the Aiisarey,” said the Queen; “ the gods of my 
fatlicrs! ” , 

“1 am filled, with a .sweet •amazement,” murmured Tancred. 
'• liil’e is stranger than I dceTOcd. lJy_soul is, as it yvcrc, un¬ 
sphered.” . . ^ 

“ Yet you know theilfto he god.s,” said tlie Queen; “and the 
Emir of the Lebanon does not know them lu bo gods?’ 

“I feel that they are such,” said Pakreclteu. 
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“ How is this, then ?” said the Queen. “ How is it that you, the 
child of a northern isle- ” 

“ Should recognise the Olympian Jove,” said Tancred. “ It 
seems strange; but front ipy earliest youth I learnt these 
things.” 

“ Ah, then,” murmured the Queen to herself, and with an expres¬ 
sion of the greatest satisfaction, “ Darkush was rightly informed; 
he is one of us.” 

“ I behold then, at last, the gods of the Ansarey,” said Fakrc- 
dcen. * 

“ All that remains of Antioch, noble Emir; of Antioch the su¬ 
perb, with it's hundred towers, and its sacred groves and fanes of 
flashing beauty.” 

“Unhappy Asia!” exclaimed the Emir; “thou b.ast indeed 
fallen!” 

“When all was over,” said the Queen; “when the people re¬ 
fused to sacrifice, and the gods, indignant, quitted earth—1 hope 
not for ever—^the faithful few fled to these mountains with the 
sacred images, and we have cherished them. I told you we had 
beautiful and consoling thoughts, and more than thoughts. All 
else is lost—our wealth, our arts, our luxury, ofir invention—all 
have vanished. The niggard earth scarcely yields us a subsist¬ 
ence ; we dress like Kurds—feed hardly as well; hut if we were 
to quit these mountains, and wander like, them on the plains with 
our ample flocks, we should lose our sacred images—all the traditions 
that we yet cherish in our souls, that in spite of our hard lives 
preserve us from bm'ng barbarians—a sense of the bc.autiful and 
the lofty, .and the divine hope, that, when the rapidly consummating 
degradation of Asia has been fulfilled, mankind will return again to 
those gods who made the earth beautiful and happy; and that 
they, in their celestial mercy, m.ay revisit that world which, without 
them, has become a howling wilderness.”' 

' “ Lady,” said Tancred, with much emotion, “ wc must, with 
your permission, speak of these things. My heart is at present 
too full.” 

“ Come hither,” s.aid the Queen, in a voice of great softness; and 
she led Tancred away. 

They entered a chamber of much smaller dimensions, which 
might be looked upon as a chapel annexed to the cathedral or 
Pantheon which they had quitted. ^ At each end of \t'was a statue. 
They paused before one. It was not larger than life, of ivory and 
gold; the colour, purer than could possimy have been imagined, 
highly polished, .and so little inji red, that at a distance the general 
efl‘ 2 ct was not in the leAst impai- ed. 
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“IJo you know that?” asked tlft Queen, as she looked at the 
statue, and then she looked at Tancred. 

“I recognise the god of poetry and light,” said Tancred; 
“ Phoebus Apollo." 

“ Our god: the god of Antioch, the god of ^he sacred grove ! 
Who could look upon him, and doubt his deity!” 

“ Is this indeed the figure,” murmured Tancred, “ before which 
a hundred steers !*avc bled? befose which libatiens of honeyed wihe 
were poured fcom golden goblets? that lived in a heaven of 
incense?” 

“ Ah! ” you know all. 

“ Angels watch over us! ” said Tancrq,d, “ or my brain will turn. 
And who is this?” 

One before "whom the pilgrims of the world once kiwclcd. 
This is the Syrian ^ddess; the yenus of our land, but called 
among us by a name which, by her fiivour, I also bear— Astakte.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“And when Cid, men cease from worshipping them?” asked 
Fakrcdeen of Tancred; “before the Propliet?” 

“ Wlicn truth descended from Heaven in the person of Christ 
Jesus.” 

“ Rut truth had descended from Heaven before .Tesus,” replied 
Piikrcdeen; “ since, as you tell me, God .spoke to Moses on Mount 
iSin.ai, and since then to many of the prophets and the princes of 
Israel.” 

“ Of whom Jesus was one,” said Tancred; “ the descendant of 
King‘r).avid as well ns the son of God. Rut through this last and 
greatest of their princes it was ordained that the inspired Hebrew 
mind should mould anef govern the wfrld. Through Jesus God 
spoke to the Gentiles, and not to tlie tribes of Israel only. Thalr 
is the great worldly difference between Jesus and his in.spired pre¬ 
decessors. Christianity is Judaism for the multitude, but still it is 
Judaism, and its development was the death-blow of the Pagan 
idolatry.” 

“ Gontilas,” murmured Fakrcdeen; “ Gentiles!—you are a 
Gentile, Tancred?” 

“Alas! I am,” he answered^“sprung^from a horde^of Baltic 
pirates, who never were heard of during tji6 greater annals of the 
world—a descent which 1 have been educated t<i believe was, tlie 
greatest of honours. What we slfhuld have became, had not the 
iSyro-Arabian creeds formed our ^inds, I •dare not contcmplake. 
Probably we should have perished in mutual destruction. How- 
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ever, tliongh rude and moderfl Gentiles, unknown to the Apgstles, 
we also were in time touched with the sacred symbol, and origi¬ 
nally endowed with an organisation of a high class, for our ances¬ 
tors wandered from Caucasus, we have become kings and princes.” 

“ What a droll thing is history,” said Fakredeen. “ Ah! if I 
were only acquainted with it, my education would be complete. 
Should you call me a Gentile?” 

“ I have great ■ doubts whether gneh an apjicllation could bo 
extended' to the descendants of Ishnmel. I always look upon you 
as a moraber of the sacred race. It is a great thing for any man: 
for you it may tend to empire.” 

“ Was Julius Csesar a Gentile?” 

“ Unquestionably ?” 

“ And Iskander r” (Alexander of Macedon.) 

“No doubt; the two most illustrious Gentiles that over existed, 
and representing the two great races on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to which the apostolic views wore first directed.” 

“Well, their blood, though Gentile, led to empire,” said Pakre- 
deen. 

“Cut what are their conquests to those of Jesus Christ?” said 
Tancred, with great animation. ^ “Whore are, their dynasties?— 
where their subjects ? They were both deified: who bums incense 
to them now? Their descendants, both Greek and Boman, I)OW 
before the altars of the liouso of David. The house of David is 
worshipped at Borne itself—at every seat of great and growing 
empire in the world—at Loudon, at St. Petcr.sburg, at New York. 
Asia alone is faithless to the Asian; hut Asia lias been overrun by 
Turks and Tatars. For nearly five hundred years the true Oriental 
mind has been enthralled. Arabia alone has remained free and 
faithful to the divine tradition. From its bosom we shall gd forth 
aud sweep away the mouldering rcmumits of the Tataric system; 
and then, when the East has resumed it* indigenous intelligence, 

• when angels and pi'ophets again mingle with humanity, the sacred 
quarter of the globe will recover its primeval .and divine supreniacy; 
it will .act npoii the modern empires, and the fainthearted faith of 
Europe, wliich is hut the shadow of a shade, will become as vigor¬ 
ous as befits men who are in sustained communication with tlic 
Creator.” 

“ But suppose,” s.iid Fakredeen, in a captious (pne that was un¬ 
usual with him, “ suppose, when tVe Tataric system is swept away, 
Asia reverts to -those beautiful divinities that wo belield this mpru- 
ing?” 

More than ojice, since thc'^, quitted tlic presence of Astarte, 
Ivid Fakredeen harped upon tipis idea. From tha£ interview the 
comnanions had returned mooi.y and unusually silent. ' Strange to 
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say, <Jiere seemed a tacit nnderstahSing between them to converse 
little on that subject which mainly engrossed their minds. Their 
mutual remarks on Astarte were few and constrained; a little 
more diffused upon the visit to the, temple; but they chiefly kept 
up the conventional chat of companionship by. rather common¬ 
place observations on Keferinis and other incidents and persons 
comparatively of little interest and importance. 

After their audience, they diifed with the mihister, not exactly 
in the manner of Downing Street, nor even with the coAparative 
luxury of Canobia; but the meal was an incident, and therefore 
agreeable. A good pilaff was more acceptable thai^ some par¬ 
tridges dressed with oil and honey, but alUEastems are temperate, 
and travel teaches abstinence to the Franks. Neither Fakrcdeen 
nor Tancred were men who criticised a meal: bread, rice,*and 
coffee, a bird or a fish,*easDy satisfied them. The Emir affected 
the Moslem when the minister offered him the wine of the moun¬ 
tains, which was harsh and rough after the delicious Vino d’Oro 
of Lebanon; but Tancred contrived to drink the health of Queen 
Astarte without any wry expression of countenance. 

“ I believe,” said Keferinis, “ that the English, in their island 
of London, drink only to women fithe other natives of Franguestan 
chiefly pledge men; we look upon both as barbarous.” 

“ At any rate, you worship the god of wine,” remarked Tan¬ 
cred, who never attempted to correct the self-complacent minister. 
“ I observed to-day the statue of Bacchus.” 

“ Bacchus 1 ” said Keferinis, with a smile, half of inquiry, half 
of commiseration. “ Bacchus—an English name, I apprehend 1 
All our gods came from the ancient Antakia before either the 
Turks or the English were heard of. Their real names are in 
every respect sacred, nor will they be uttered, even to the Ansarey, 
until after the divine initiatiqn has been performed in the perfectly 
admirable and ineipressifily delightful mysteries ;” which meant, 
in simpler tongue, that Keferinis was entirely ignorant of the, 
subject on which he was talking. 

After their meal, Keferinis, proposing that in the course of the 
day they should fly one of the Queen’s hawks, left them, when the 
conversation, of which we have given a snatch, occurred. Yet, as 
we have observed, they were on the whole moody and unusually 
silent. Pakredee* in particular Was wrapt in reverie, and when 
he spoke, it waa-^lways in reference to thR singular spectacle of 
the morning. His musing.forced him to inquiry, having never 
before heard of the Olympian hierarchy, nor of .the woods of 
Daphne, nor of the bright lord offi^ie sUver bow.* 

Why were they moody and silent * 

With regard to Lord Montacute,l|the events of the morning 

21 
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might sufficientljr account for ^he gravity of his demeanour, for he 
was naturally of a thoughtful and brooding temperament. This 
unexpected introduction to Olympus was suggestive of many 
reflections to one so habtt;ua|ed to muse over divine influences. 
Nor need it be denied that the character of the Queen greatly 
interested him. Her mind was already attuned to heavenly 
thoughts. She already believed that she was fulfilling a sacred 
mission. Tancred codd not be blind to the importance of such 
a personAge as Astarte in the great drama of divine regeneration, 
which was constantly present to his consideration. Her conversion 
might be weighty as ten victories. He was not insensible to 
the efficacy of feminine influence in the dissemination of religious 
truth, nor unaware how much the greatest development of the 
Arabian creeds, in which the Almighty himself deigned to become 
a personal actor, was assjsted by the saerfid spell of woman. It 
is not the Empress Helene olone who has rivalled, or rather sur¬ 
passed, the exploits of the most illustrious apostles. The three 
great empires of the age—^France, England, and Russia—are in¬ 
debted for their Christianity to female lips. We all remember the 
salutary influence of Clotilde and Bertha which bore the traditions 
'f the Jordan to the Seine and iJle Thames: it should not be for¬ 
gotten that to the fortunate alliance of Waldirair, the Duke of 
Moscovy, with the sister of the Greek Emperor Basil, is to be 
ascribed the remarkable circumstance, that the intellectual de¬ 
velopment of all the Russias has been conducted on Arabian 
principles. It was the fair Giselle, worthy successor of the soft¬ 
hearted women of Galilee, herself the sister of the Emperor 
Henry the Second, who opened the mind of her husband, the 
King of Hungary, to the deep wisdom of the Hebrews, to the 
laws of Moses and the precepts of Jesus. Poland also found an 
apostle and a queen in the sister of the Duke of Bohemia, and 
who revealed to the Sarraatian Micislas the ennobling mysteries 
’ ,of Sinai and of Calvary. 

Sons of Israel, when you recollect that yon created Christen¬ 
dom, you may ])ardon the Christians even their Autos da Fb 1 

Pakredeen Shehaab, Emir of Canobia, and lineal descendant of 
the standard-bearer of the Prophet, had not such faith in Arabian 
principles, as to dream of converting the Queen of -the Ansarey. 
Quite the reverse; the Queen of the Ansarey had converted him. 
From the first moment he beheld Astarte, she had exercised over 
him that magnetic iefluence of which he was peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible, and by which Tancred at once attracted and controlled him. 
But Astarte added to this inAl.ence a power to which the Easterns 

general do not very easily fiow, the influence of sex. With the 
exception of Eva, woman ho'i never guided the spirit or moulded 
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the tyureer of Fakredeen; and, in lier instance, tlie sovereignty 
bad been somewhat impaired by that acquaintance of the cradle, 
which has atmidency to enfeeble the ideal, though it may strengthen 
the affections. But A.startc rose U{^n liim commanding and com¬ 
plete, a star whose gradual formation he liad not watched, and 
whose unexpected brilliancy might therefore be more striking even 
than the superior splendour which he had habitually contemplate^. 
Young, beautiful, Queenly, impassioned, and eloquent, surrounded 
by the accessories that influence the imagination, and invested 
with fascinating mystery, Fakredeen, silent and enchanted, had 
yielded his spirit to Astarte, even before she revealed«to his unac¬ 
customed and astonished mind the godlike forms of her antique 
theogony. 

Eva and Tancrdd had talked to liim of gods; Astarte had ^own 
them to him. Alt visible images of their boasted divinities of 
Sinai and of Calvary with which he was acquainted were enshrined 
over the altars of the convents of Eebanon. He contrasted those 
representations without beauty or grace, so mean, and mournful, 
and spiritless, or if endued with attributes of power, more me¬ 
nacing than majestic, and morose rather than sublime—^with those 
shapes of syniineoryj those visages of immortal beauty, serqne yet 
full of sentiment, on winch he had gazed that morning with a holy 
rapture. The Queen had said that, besides Mount Sinai and 
Mount Calvary, there was also Mount Olympus. It was true; 
even Tancred had not challenged her assertion. And the legends 
of Olympus were as old as—nay, older than—those of the convent 
or the mosques. 

This was no inytliic fantasy of the beautiful Astarte; the fond 
tradition of a family, a race, even a nation. The.se were not the 
gods merely of the mountains: they had been, as they deserved to 
be, the gods of a great woild, of great nations, and of great men. 
They were the gods of Alexander and «f Cains Julius; they were 
the gods under whose divine administration Asia had been power¬ 
ful, rich, luxurious, and happy. They were the gods who had 
covered the coasts and jdains with magnificent cities, crowded the 
midland ocean with golden galleys, and filled the provinces tloat 
were now a chain of wilderness and desert with teeming and thriv¬ 
ing millions; No wonder the Ansarey were faitliful to such deities. 
The marvel wasnvhy men should ever have deserted them. But 
man had deserted them, and mcki was unhappy. All—Fva, Tan¬ 
cred, his own consciousness, the surrounding spectacles of his life, 
assured him that man was unhappy; degraded, or discontentedi 
at all events,, miserable. He wUH not surprised that a Syrian 
should be unhappy, even a Syrian briuce, ^r he had no career ; 
he was not surprised that the JpuA wppp unliarinv. tipRanse t.fiev 
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were the most persecuted of the human race, and, in all probafcility, 
very justly so, for such an exception as Eva proved nothing; but 
here was an Englishman, young, noble, very rich, with every ad¬ 
vantage of nature and fortune^ and he had come out to Syria to 
tell them that all Europe was as miserable as themselves. What 
if their misery had been caused by their deserting those divinities 
who had once made them so happy ? 

A great question; Pakredeen indulged in cnSless combinations 
while he smoked countless nargillies. If religion were to cure 
the world, suppose they tried this ancient and once popular faith, 
so very popular in Syria. The Queen of the Ansarey could com¬ 
mand five-and-twenty thousand approved warriors, and the Emir 
of the Lebanon could summon a host, if not as disciplined, far 
more'numerous. Pakredeen, in a frenzy of reverie, became each 
moment more practical. Asian supremacy, cosmopolitan regenera¬ 
tion, and theocratic equality, all gradually disappeared. An inde¬ 
pendent Syrian kingdom, framed and guarded by a hundred thou¬ 
sand sabres, rose up before him; an established Olympian religion, 
which the Druses, at his instigation, would embrace, and toleration 
for the Maronites till he could bribe Bishop Nicodemus to arrange 
a general conformity, and convert his great principal from the 
Patriarch into the Pontiff of Antioch. The Jews might remain, 
provided they negotiated a loan which should consolidate the Olym- 
piap institutions and establish the gentile dynasty of Pakredeen 
anH Astarte. 


CHAPTER Y. 

When Pakredeen bade Tancred as usual good night, his voice 
was different from its accustomed tonesq .he had replied to Tancred 
with asperity several time^during the evening; and when he was 
separated from his companion, he felt relieved. All unconscious 
of these changes and symptoms was the heir of Bcllamont. 
Though grave, one indeed who never laughed and seldom smiled, 
Tancred was blessed with the rarest of aU virtues, a singularly 
sweet temper. He was grave, because he was always thinking, 
and thinking of great deeds. But his heart was soft, and his 
nature most kind, and remarkably regardful of the feelings of 
others. *To wound theilj, howevef unintentionally,* would occasion 
him painful disturbance?’ Though nnturilly rapid in the perception 
of character, hi& inexperiencevof I fe, and the self-examination in 
which he was so frequently absJ'rbcd, tended to bhmt a little his 
observation of others. Witl/ a generous failing, which is not 
uncommon, he was prepared n give Itliosc whom he loved credit 
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for the virtues which he himself •possessed, and the sentiments 
whicti he himself extended to them. Being profound, stedfast, 
and most loyal in his feelings, he waa incapable of suspecting that 
his elected friend could entertain sentiments towards him less deep, 
less earnest, and less faithful. Tfic change in^the demeanour of 
the Emir was, therefore, unnoticed by him. And what might be 
called the sullen irritability of Fahredeeti was encountered with 
the usual gentlape.ss and total, disregard of self which alwiys 
distinguished the behaviour of Lord Montacute. 

The next morning, they were invited by Astarte to a hawking 
jiarty, and, leaving the rugged ravines, they descended into a 
softer and more cultivated country, where they founS good sport. 
Fakredeen was an accomplished falconer, and loved to display his 
skill before this Queen. Tancred was quite unpraetised, but 
Astarte seemed resol^ped that he should become experienced in the 
craft among her mountains, which did^not please the Emir, as he 
caracoled in sumptuous dress on a splendid steed, with the superb 
falcon resting on his wrist. 

The princes dined again with Keferiuis; that, indeed, was to 
be their custom during their stay; afterwards, accompanied by the 
minister, they repaired to the royal divan, where they had received 
a general invitation. Here they found Astarte alone, with the 
exception of Cyprus and her companions, who worked with their 
spindles apart, and here, on the pretext of discussing the high 
topics on which they had repaired to Gindarics, there was much 
conversation on many subjects. Thus passed one, two, and even 
three d-ays; thus, in general, would their hours be occupied at 
Gindarics. In the morning the hawks, or a visit to some green 
valley, which was blessed With a stream and beds of oleander, and 
grov^ of acacia or sycamore. Fakredeen.had no cause to com¬ 
plain of the demeanour of AsUrte towards him, for it was most 
gracious and encouraging.' Indeed, he pleased her; and she was 
taken, as many had been, by the ingenuous modesty, the unaffected 
humility, the tender and touching deference of his manner; lie 
seemed to watch her every glance, and hang upon hej every 
accent: his sympathy with her was perfect; he agreed with every 
sentiment and observation that escaped her. Blushing, boyish, 
unsophistic^ited, yet full of native grace, and evidently gifted with 
the most amiabje disposition, it was impossible not to view with 
interest, and even regard, one go young jnd so innocent. 

But while iBie Emir laid no cause to _bb dissatisfied with the 
demeanour of Astarte to'himself, hi: could not be unaware that 
her carriage to Tancred was dif^nt, and he doubted whether 
the differeneb’ waa in his favour.; He hung on the accents of 
Astarte, but he remarked that the^uecn hung upon the accents 
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of Tancred, who, engrossed aith great ideas, and full of a^;^eat 
purpose, was unconscious of what did not escape the lynx-like 
glance of his companion. However, Fakrcdeen was not, under 
any circumstances, easily disheartened; in the present case, tliere 
were many circumstances to'"encourage him. This was a great 
situation; there was room for combinations. He felt that he was 
not unfavoured by Astarte; he had confidence, and a just confidence, 
in his power of fascination. Hg hud to combaka rival, who was, 
perhaps, tot thinking of conquest; at any rate, who was unconscious 
of success. Even had he the advantage, which Fakredeen was 
not now disposed to admit, he might surely he baffled by a 
competitor with a purpose, devoting his whole intelligence to his 
obiect, and hesitating at no means to accomplish it. 

Fakredeen became great friends with Keferinis. He gave up 
his time and attentions much to that great personage; anointed 
him with the most delicious flattery, most dexterously applied; con¬ 
sulted him on great affairs which had no existence ; took his advice 
on conjunctures which never could occur; assured Eeferinis that, 
in his youth, the Emir I5e.scheer had impressed on him the import¬ 
ance of cultivating the friendly feelings, and obtaining the support 
of the distinguished minister of the Ansarey; gave, him some jewels, 
and made him enormous proniises. 

On the fourth day of the visit,' Fiikrodcen found himself alone 
with Astarte,- at least without the presence of Tancred, whom 
Kefcrinis had detiiined in his progress to the royal apartment. 
Tile young Emir had pushed on, and gained an opportunity which 
he had long desired. 

They were speaking of the Ijehanon; F.ikredecn had been 
giving Astarte, at her request, a sketcli’ of Canobia, and intimating 
his inexpressible gratification, were she to honour his castli; Vith a 
visit; when, somewhat abruptly, in a suppressed voice, and in a 
manner not wholly free from embarrassment, Astarte said, “ What 
• ever surprises me is, that Harkush, who is my servant at Damas- 
diis, should hare communicated, by the faithful messenger, th.at 
one of, the princes seeking to visit (lindarics was of our beautiful 
and ancient faith; for the Prince of England has assured me, that 
nothing was more unfounded or indeed impossible ; that the faith, 
ancient and beautiful, never prevailed in the land of,his fatlmrs; 
and that the reason why he was iicquaiiitcd with pie godlike forms 
is, that in his country it is the qnstom—custom to me most sin¬ 
gular, and indeed iitcomprehensible—to educate, the youth by 
teaching them the ancient poems of the“Greeks—^poems quite lost 
to us, but in which are embalfflbd the sacred legends.” 

“ We ought never to be surorised at anything that is done by 
the English,” observed Fakre/ieen; “ who are, (rfter in a cer- 
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tain sense, savages. Their counti^ produces nothing; it is an 
island, a mere rock, larger than Mdta, but not so well fortified. 
Everything they require is imported from other countries; they 
get their corn from Odessa, and their wine from the ports of 
Spain. I have been assured at fieiroot tliat they do not grow 
even their own cotton, but that I can hardly believe. Even their 
religion is an exotic; and, as they are indebted for that to Syria, 
iii is not surprisiug that they*stiould import their education from 
Greece.” 

“Poor people!” exclaimed the Queen; “and yet they travel— 
they wish to improve themselves?” 

“Darkush, however,” continued Fakredeen, without noticing 
the last observation of Astarte, “ was not wrongly informed.” 

“ Not wrongly informed ?” 

“ No: one of the princes who wished to visit Gindarics was, in a 
certain sense, of the ancient and beautiful faith, but it was not the 
prince of the English.” 

“ What arc these pigeons that you are flying without letters! ” 
exclaimed Astarte, looking very perplexed. 

“Ah! beautiful Astarte,” said Pakredecu with a sigh; “you 
did not know n. j mother.” 

“How should I know your mother, Emir of the castles of 
Lebanon ? Have I ever left these mountains, which are dearer to 
me than the pyramids of Egypt to the great I’lU'ha^ Have I ever 
looked upon your women, Maronite or Druse, walking in'white 
sheets, as if they were the children of ten thousand Ghouls, 
with horns on their heads, as if they were the wild horses of the 
desert?” • 

“Ask Keferinis,” said F.akrcideen, still sighing; “he has been at 
BteJdoen, the court of the Emir Bescheer. He knew my mother, 
at least by memory. My mother, beautiful Astarte, was an Ansarey.” 

“Your mother was hn Ansarey!’’^repeated Astarte, in atone 
of infinite surprise; “ your mother an Ansarey ? Of what family 
was she a child ?” 

“Ah!” replied Fakredeen, “there it is; that is tVe secret 
sorrow of my life. A mystery hangs over my mother, for I lost 
both my parents in extreme childhood; I was at her heart,” he 
added, in*a broken voice, “and amid outrage, tumult, and war.' 
Of whom was my mother the child ? I am here to discover that, 
if possible. -.^ler race and leer beauti^ religion have been the 
dream of my life. All J have prayed has been to recognise 
her kindred and to behdld her gods.” 

“ It is very interesting,” murm.5cd the Queen, 

“It is morb than interesting,” .sighedFakredeen. “ Ah! beau¬ 
tiful Astarte! if you knew oU—you could form even the most 
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remote idea of what I hare suffered for this unknown faithand 
a passionate tear quivered on the radiant cheek of the joung 
prince. 

“ And yet you came hero to preach the doctrines of another,” 
said Astarte. 

“ I came here to preach’ the doctrines of another! ” replied 
Fakredccn, with an expression of contempt; his nostril dilated, 
his lip curled with «3Com. “ This toad Englishaan came here to 
preach the doctrines of another creed, and one. with which, it 
seems to me, he has as little connection as his frigid soil has with 
palm trees. They produce them, I am told, in houses of glass, 
and they fore'e their foreign faith in the same manner; but, though 
they have temples and churches and mosques, they confess they 
have so miracles; they admit that they never produced a prophet; 
they own that no God ever spoke to their pbople, or visited their 
land; and yet this race, so' peculiarly favoured by celestial com¬ 
munication, aspire to be missionaries!” 

“I have' much misapprehended you,” said Astarte;*“I thought 
you were both embarked in a great cause.” 

“ Ah, you learnt that from Darkush! ” quickly replied Fakre- 
deen. “ You see, beautiful Astarte, that I have no personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Darkush. It was the Intendaut of my companion, 
who was his friend ; and it is through him that Darkush has learnt 
anything thattlie has communicated. The mission, the project, 
was not mine; but, when I found my comrade had the means, 
which had hitherto cvsided me, of reaching Gindarics, I threw no 
ohstaclcs in his crotchety course. On the contrary, I embraced 
the opportunity even with fervour, and, far from discouraging my 
friend, from views to which I know he is fatally, even ridiculously, 
wedded, I looked forward to this expedition as the possible means 
of diverting his mind from some opinions, and, I might add, some 
influences, which I am persuaded can eventually entail upon him 
nothing but disappointment and disgrace.” And here Pakredeen 
shook his head, with that air of confidential mystery which so 
cleverly piques curiosity. 

“ Whatever may be his fate,” said Astaitc, in a tone of great 
seriousness, “ the English prince does not seem to me to be a 
person who could ever experience disgrace.” 

“ No, no,” quickly replied his faithful friend; “ of course I did 
not speak of person^ dishonour. Ue is extremely proud and rash, 
and not in any way a prtictical man ; but he is not a person who 
ever would do anything to be sent to thb bagnio or the galleys. 
What I mean by disgrace is, that he is mixed up with transactions, 
and connected with persons who will damage, cheapeil, in a worldly 
sense dishonour him, destroy all his sources of power and influ- 
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ence. For instance, now, in his Country, in England, a Jtm is 
never permitted to enter England; they may settle in Gifartitar— 
but in England, no. WcD, it is perfectly well known among all 
those who care about these affairs, that this enterprise of his—this 
religious-politico-military adventure, is merely rmdertaken because 
he liappens to be desperately enamoured of a Jewess at Damascus, 
whom he cannot carry home as his bride.” 

“Enamoured c( a Jewess at Damascus!” said Astartc, turning 
very pale. 

“ To folly—^lo frenzy; she is at the bottom of the whole of this 
affair; she talks Cabala to' him, and he Nazareny to her; and^o, 
between them, they have invented this.grand scheme—the con¬ 
quest of Asia—perhaps the world, with our Syrian sabres, and we 
are to be rewar^d for our pains by eating pas.sover cakes.” 

“ "What are they ?”* 

“Festival bread of the Hebrews, made in the new moon, with 
the milk of he-goats.” 

“ What hbrrors!” 

“ What a reward for conquest 1 ” 

“ Will the Queen of the English let one of her princes marry 
Jewess?” 

“ Never; he will be beheaded, and she will be bunit alive, even¬ 
tually ; but, in the meantime, a great deal of mischief may occur 
unless we stop it.” 

“ It certainly should be stopped.” 

“ What amuses me most in this affair,” continued Fakredeen, 
“ is the cool way in which this Englishman comes to us for our 
assistance. First, he is at Canobia—then at Giiulariea; we are to 
do the business, and Syria is spoken of as if it were nothing. 
Now the fact is, Syria is the only practical feature of the case. 
There is no doubt that, if we were all agreed, if Lebanon and the 
Ansarey were to unite, w’c could clear §yria of the Turks, conquer 
the plain, and carry the whole coast in a campaign, jmd no on* 
would ever interfere to disturb us. Why should they? Tfie 
Turks could not, and the natives of Franguestan woqld not. 
Leave me to manage them. There is nothing in the world I so 
revel in as hocussing Guizot and Aberdeen. You never heard 
of Guizot and Aberdeen ? They are the two Reis Effeudis of the 
King of the French and the Queen of the English. I sent them 
an archbishop, last year, one qf my fellows, Archbish^ Murad, 
who led them a pretty dance. They nearJJ made me King of the 
Lebanon, to put an end to disturbances which never existed except 
in the venerable Murad’s representations.” 

“ Those ard strange things 1 Has sho> charms, this Jewess 
Very beautiful, I suppose?” 
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“The Englishman vows soS he is always raving of hertalks 
of her in his sleep.” 

“ As you say, it would indeed be strange to draw our sabres for 
a Jewess. Is she dark or Jair ? ” 

“ I think, whep he writes verses to her, he always culls her a 
moon or a star; that smacks nocturnal and somewhat sombre.” 

“ I detest the Jews; but I have heard their women are beau¬ 
tiful." 

“We will banish them all from our kingdom of Syria,” said 
Fakredemi^ looking at Astarte earnestly. 

Why, if we are to make a struggle, it should be for something. 
There have been Syrian kingdoms.” 

“ And shall be, beauteous Queen, and you shall rule them. I 
believe now the dream of my life will be realised.” 

“ Why, what’s that ?” 

“My mother’s last aspiration—the dying legacy of her pas¬ 
sionate soul, known only to me, and never breathed to human being 
until this moment.” 

“Then you recollect your mother?” 

“ It was my nurse, long since dead, who was the depositary of 
the injunction, and in due time conveyed it to met” 

“ And what was it?” 

“ To raise, at Deir cl Kamar, the capital of our district, a marble 
temple to the Syrian goddess.” 

“ Beautiful idea! ” 

“ It would have drawn back the mountain to the ancient faith : 
the Druses are half prepared, and wait only my word.” 

“ But the Nazareny bishops,” said the Queen, “ whom you find 
so useful, what will they say?” 

“What did the priests and priestesses of the Syrian goddess 
say, when Syria became Christian ? They turned into bishops and 
nmis. Let them turn back again.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tanceed and Fakredeen had been absent from Gindarics for 
two or three days, making an excursion in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, and visiting several of those chieftains whose future aid 
might be, of so much importance hi them. Away from the uncon¬ 
scious centre of so rna,ny passions and. intrigues, excited by the 
novelty of their life, sangume of the’ultimate triumph of his 
manoeuvres, and at times still influenced by his companion, the 
demeanour of the young Emir of Lebanon to his friend resumed 
something of its wonted softness, confidence, and complaisance. 
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They were once more in sight of ijje wild palace-fort of Astarte; ^ 
spurflng their horses, they dashed before their attendants over the 
plain, and halted at the huge jiortal of iron, while the torches were 
lit, and preparations were made for tj^e passage of the covered 
way. 

When they entered the principal court, there’were unusual ap¬ 
pearances of some recent and considerable occurrence: groups of 
Turkish soldiers, slisanned, realising camels, l);iggage and steeds, 
and many of the armed tribes of the mountain. 

“ What is all this?” inquired Fakredeen. 

“ ’Tis the hareem of the Pacha of Aleppo,” repiiett a warrior, 

“ captured on the plain, and carried up into the moufltains to dur 
Queen of queens.” ’ 

“ The war begins,” said Fakredeen, looking round at T^ncred 
with a glittering eye.« 

“ Women make war on women,” he'replied. 

“ 'Tis the first step,” said the Emir, dismounting; “ I care not 
how it come ’. Women are at the bottom of everything.* If it hiid 
not been for the Sultana Mother, I should have now been Prince 
of the Mountain.” 

When they had regained thc-r apartments the lordly Keferinis 
soon appeared, to offer them his congratulations on their return. 
The minister was peculiarly refined and mysterious this moroing, 
especially with respect to the great event, which he involved in 
so much of obscurity, that, after much conversation, the travellers 
were as little acquainted with the occuiTcnce as when they entered 
the court-yard of Gindarics. 

“ The capture of a pdeha’s hareem is not water spilt on sand, 
lordly Keferinis,” said the Emir. “ Wc shall hear more of this.” 

“ What we shall hear,” rejdied Keferinis, “is entirely an affair 
of the future ; nor is it in any way to be disputed, that there are. 
few men who do not ihicl it more difficult to foretell what is to 
hapjien than to remember what has taken place.” 

“ We houietimes find that memory is a« rare a quality as predfc- 
tion,” .said Tancred. ^ 

“ In England,” replied the lordly Keferinis; “ but it is never to 
be forgotten, and, indeed, on the contrary, should bo entirely re¬ 
collected, .that the English, being a new people, have nothing 
indeed which they can rememher.” 

Tancred bowed. ^ 

“ And how is the most gracious lady, Queen of queens?” inquired. 
Fakredeen. 

“ The most gracious latly, QueeS of queens,” replied Keferinis, 
very mysteriously, “has at this time many thoughts.” 
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“ If she require any aid,” saW Fakredeen, “ there is not a musket 
in Lebanon that is not at her service.” 

Keferinis bent his head, and said, “ It is not in any way to be 
disputed that there are subjects which require for their manage¬ 
ment the application of a ccrti.in degree of force, and the noble 
Emir of the Lebanon has expressed himself in that sense with the 
most exact propriety; there are also subjects which are regulated 
by the application of a certain number of words, provided tiny 
arc well chosen, and distinguished by an inestimable exactitude. 
It does by any means follow tfiat from what has occurred there 
will be sOTguinary encounters between the people of the gracious 
lady. Queen-of queens, and those that dwell in plains and cities; 
nor can it be denied that war is a means by which many things ore 
brought to a final conjuncture. At the same time courtesy has 
many charms, even for the Turk.s, though it. is not to be denied, or 
in any way concealed, that 'a Turk, especially if he be a pacha, i.s, 
of all obscene and utter children of the devil, the most entirely 
contemptible and thoroughly to be execrated.” 

“ If I were the Queen, I would not give up the harcem,” said 
Fakredeen; “ and I would bring affairs to a crisis. The garrison 
at Aleppo is not strong; they have been obliged to march six regi¬ 
ments to Deir el Kamar, and, though affairs are comparatively 
tranquil in Lebanon for the moment, let me send a pigeon to my 
cousin Francis El Kazin, and Young Syria will get up such a stir 
that old Wageah Pacha will not spare a single man. I will have 
fifty bonfires on the mountain near Beiroot in one night, and 
Colonel Hose will send off a steamer to Sir Canning to tell him 
there is a revolt in the Lebanon, with a double despatch for Aber¬ 
deen, full of smoking villages and slaughtered women! ” and the 
young Emir inhaled his nargilly with additional zest ns he recol¬ 
lected the triumphs of his past mystifications. 

At sunset it was announced to the travellers that the Queen 
would receive them. Astarte appeared much gratified by their 
re turn, was very gracious, silthough in a different way, to both of 
them, inquired much as to what they had seen and what they had 
done, with whom they had conversed, and what had been said. At 
length she observed, “ Something has also happened at Gindarics 
in your absence, noble princes. Last night, they brought part of 
the hareem of the Pacha of Aleppq captive hither.^ This may lead 
to events.” 

“ I have already vcntii'red to observe to the lordly Keferinis,” 
said Fakredeen, “ that cilery lance in the" Lebanon is at your com¬ 
mand, gracious Queen.” ^ 

“We have lances,”,said Astarte; “it is not of that I was 
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thiiikjpg. Nor indeed do I care to'prolong a quarrel for this cap¬ 
ture. If the Pacha will renounce the tribute of the villages, I am 
for peace; if he will not, we will speak of those things, of which 
there has been counsel between us. 1 do not wish this aflFair of 
the hareem to be mixed up with what has preceded it. My prin¬ 
cipal captive is a most beautiful woman, and one, too, that greatly 
interests and charms me. She is not a Turk, but, I apprehend, 
a Christian lady of the cities. *She is plunged in grief, and weeps 
sometimes with so much bitterness that I quite share hef sorrow; 
but it is not so much because she is a captive, but beetuse some 
one, who is most dear to her, has been slain in this fray. I have 
visited her, and tried to console her; and, begged her to forget her 
grief and become my companion. But nothing soothes her, and 
tears flow for ever from eyes which arc the most beautiful iever 
beheld.” , 

“ This is the land of beautiful eyes,” said Tancred; and Astarte 
almost unconsciously glanced at the speaker. 

Cypros, who had quitted the attendant maidens immediately on 
the entrance of the two princes, after an interval returned. 
There was some excitement on her countenance as she approached 
her mistress, and addressed Astarte in a hushed but hurried tone. 
It seemed that the fair captive of the Queen of the Ansarey Inid 
most unexpectedly expressed to Cypros her wish to repair to the 
divan of the Queen, although, the whole day, she had frequently 
refused to descend. Cypros feared that the presence of the two 
guests of her mistress might prove an obstacle to the fulfilment of 
this wish, as the freedom of social intercourse that prevailed 
among the Ansarey was unknown even among the ever-veiled 
women of the Maronites and Druses. But the fair captive had no 
iwejudices on this head, and Cypros had accordingly descended 
to request the royal permission, or consult the royal will. Astarte 
spoke to Keferinis, who‘listened within air of great profundity, 
and finally .bowed assent, and Cypros retired. 

Astarte had signified, to Tancred her wish that he should a|i- 
proach her, while Keferinis at some distance was engined iu 
earnest conversation with Fakredeen, with whom he had not had 
previously the opportunity of being alone. His report of all that 
had transpired in his absence was highly favourable. The minister 
had taken the opportunity of the absence of the Emir’ and his 
friend to converse often and amply about them with the Queen. 
The idea of an united Syria was pleasing tp'the imagination of the 
young sovereign. The suggestion yas eminently practicable. It 
required no pxtravagant combinations, no hazardous chances of 
fortune nor fine jexpedients of political sMll. A union between 
Fakredeen and Astarte at once connected the most important 
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interests of the mouutuns witiiont exciting the alarm or displea¬ 
sure of other powers. The union was as legitimate as it would 
ultimately prove irresistible. It ensured a respectable revenue 
and a considerable force; and^ with prudence and vigilance, the 
occasion would soon offer to achieve all the rest. On the next 
paroxysm in the dissolving empire of the Ottomans, the plain 
would be occupied by a warlike population descending from the 
mountains that commanded on one side the wfiole Syrian coast, 
and on thh other all the inland cities from Aleppo to Damascus. 

The eyAf the young Emir glittered with triumph as he listened 
to the oily sentences of the eunuch. “ Lebanon,” he whispered, 
“ is the key of Syria, ray Keferinis—^uever forget that; and we 
will lock up the land. Let us never sleep till this affair is achieved. 
You think she does not dream of a certain person, eh ? I tell you, 
he must go, or we must get^ rii of him: 1 ^ear him not, but he is 
in the way; and the way should be smooth as the waters of El 
Arish. Remember the temple to the Syrian goddess at Deir el 
Kamir, my Keferinis! The religion is half the battle. How I 
shall delight to get rid of my bishops and those accursed monks— 
drones, drivellers, bigots, drinking my golden wine of Canobia, and 
smoking my delicate Latakia. You know Canobia, my Keferinis; 
but you have heard of it. You have been at Bteddeen ? Well, 
Btcddecn to Canobia is an Arab moon to a Syrian sun. The 
marble alone at Canobia cost a million of piastres. The stables 
are worthy of the steeds of Solomon. You may kill anything 
you like in the forest, from panthers to antelopes. Listen, my 
Keferinis, let this, be done, and done quickly, and Canobia is 
yours.” 

“ Do you ever dream ?” said Astarte to Tancred. 

“ They say that life is a dream.” 

“I sometimes wish it were. Its pangs are too acute for a 
shadow.” 

' “ But you h.ave no pangs.” 

“ I had a dream when you were away, in-which I was very much 
alarmed,” said Astarte. 

“Indeed!” 

“ I thought that Qindarics was taken by the Jews. I suppose 
you have talked of them to me so much that my slumbering 
memory wandered.*’ 

“ It is p resistless and exhanstkss theme,” said Tancred; “ for 
the greatness and happiness of cverytljing, Gindarics included, 
are comprised iu the principles of which they were the first 
piropegators.” 

“ Nevertheless, I should be sorry if my dream came to be true,” 
said Astarte. 
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“ May yotiT dreams be as brig;ht«and happy as your lot, royal 
lady!^ said Tancred. 

“My lot is not bright and happy,” said the Queen; “once 
I thought it was, but I think so no longer.” 

“But why?” 

“ I wish you could have a dream and find out,** said the Queen. 
“ Disquietude is sometimes as perplexing as pleasure. Both come 
aild go like birds.* 

“ Like the pigeon you sent to Damascus,” said Tancred. 

“ Ah I why did I send it! ” 

“ Because you were most'gracious, lady.” 

“ Because 1 was very rash, noble prince.” 

“ When the great deeds are done to which this visit will le.od, 
you will not think so.” 

“ I nm not bom I'or^reat deeds ;,I am a woman, and I am con¬ 
tent with beautiful ones.” 

“ You still dream of the Syrian goddess,” said Tancred. 

“No; not^of the Syrian goddess. Tell me: they say the He¬ 
brew women are very lovely—is it so ? ” 

“ They have that reputation.” 

“ But do you khink so ?” 

“ I have known some distinguished for their beauty.” 

“ Do they resemble the statue, in our temple ?” 

“ Their style is different,” said Tancred; “ the Greek and the 
Hebrew are both among the highest types of the human form.” 

“ But you prefer the Hebrew ?” 

“ I am not so discriminating a critic,” said Tancred; “ I admire 
the beautiful.” 

“ Well, here comes my captive,” said the Queen; “ if you like, 
you shall free her, for she wonderfully takes me. She is a Geor¬ 
gian, I suppose, and boars the palm from all of us. I will not pre¬ 
sume to contend with het: she would vanquish, perhaps, even that 
fiiir Jewess of whom, I hear, you axe so enamoured.” 

Tancred started, and would have replied, but Cypros advanced 
at this moment with her charge, who withdrew her veij as she 
seated herself, as commanded, before the Queen. She withdrew 
her veil, and Faktedeen and Tancred beheld Eva 1 


CHAPTER Vn. 

In one of a scries of dhambers excavated in tlje mountains, yet 
connected with the more artificial portion of the palace, chambers 
and galleriesVhich in the coiu-se of ages had served for many pur¬ 
poses, sometimes of security, sometimes of punishment—^treasuries 
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not nnfrequently, and occasiogalljr prisons; in one of these vast 
cells, feebly illumined from apertures above, lying on a rude fouch 
with her countenance hidden, motionless and miserable, was the 
beautiful daughter of Bessp, one who had been bred in all the de¬ 
lights of the most refined luxury, and in the enjoyment of a free¬ 
dom not common in any land, and most rare among the Easterns. 

The events of her life had been so strange and rapid during the 
last few days that, eyen amid her lyoe, she revolved in her mind their 
startling import. It was little more than ten days since, under the 
guardianship of her father, she had commenced her journey from 
Damascus to Aleppo. When they had proceeded about half way, 
they were mVit at the city of Homs by a detachment of Turkish 
soldiers, sent by the Pacha of Aleppo, at the request of Hillcl 
Besso, to escort them, the country being much troubled iir conse¬ 
quence of the feud with the Ansarey. Kotwithstanding these pre¬ 
cautions, and although, from the advices they received, they took a 
circuitous and unexpected course, they were attacked by the moun¬ 
taineers Within half a day’s journey of Aleppo; and nr.th so much 
strength and spirit, that their guards, after some resistance, fled 
and dispersed, while Eva and her attendants, after seeing her 
father cut down in her defence, was carried a prisoner to Gin- 
darics. 

Overwhelmed by the fate of her father, she was at first insen¬ 
sible to her own—and was indeed so distracted that she delivered 
herself up to despair. She was beginning in some degree to col¬ 
lect her senses, and to survey her position with some comparative 
calmness, when she learnt from the visit of Cypros that Fakredeen 
and Tancred were, by a strange coincidence, under the same roof 
as herself. Then she recalled the kind sympathy and ofiers of 
consolation that had been evinced and proffered to her by the mis¬ 
tress of the castle, to whose expressions at the time she had paid 
but an imperfect attention. Under these, circumstances she ear¬ 
nestly requested permission' to" avail herself of a privilege, which 
had been previously ofiered and refused, to become the companion, 
rather than the captive of the Queen of the Ansarey; so that slie 
might find some opportunity of communicating with her two 
friends, of inquiring about her father, and of consulting with 
them as to the best steps to be adopted in her present ejtigency. 

The interview, from which so much was anticipated, had turned 
out as strange and as distressful as any of the recent incidents to 
which it was to have brought balm and solace. Ftccogpiised in¬ 
stantly by Tancred and tfie young Emir, a'ad greeted with a tender 
respect, almost equal to the sul'prise and sorrow which they felt at 
beholding her, Astarte. hitherto so unexpectedly gracious to her 
captive, appeared suddenly agitated, excited, haughty, even hostile. 
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The ^ueen had immediately sumiribned Fakredeen to her side, 
and there passed between them some hurried and perturbed expliu- 
nations; subsequently she addressed some inquiries to Tnucred, 
to which he replied without reserve. Soon afterwards, Astarte, 
remaining intent and moody, the ciurt was suddenly broken up; 
Keferinis signifying to the young men that they should retire, 
while Astarte, without bestowing on them her usual farewell, rose, 
and, followed by hCr maidens, (JUiWed the chamber. As for Eva, 
instead of returning to one of the royal apartments wRich had 
been previously allotted to her, she was conducted to what was in 
fact a prison. ^ 

Tliere she had p.asscd the night and a portion of the ensuing 
day, visited only by Oypros, who, when Eva would have inquired 
the caus'e of all tin's mysterious cruelty and startling contrast to 
the dispositions which Rad preceded it, only shook her head and 
pressed her finger to her lip, to signify the impossibility of her 
conversing with her cajAive. 

It was one df tliose situations where the most gifted are deserted 
by their intelligence; where there is as little to guide as to con¬ 
sole ; where the mystery is as vast as the misfortune; and the tor¬ 
tured appreheusioa finds it impossible to grapple with irresistible 
circumstances. 

In this state, the daughter of Besso, plunged in a dark reverie, 
in which the only object visible to icr mind’s eye was the last 
glance of her dying father, was roused from her approaching stupor 
by a sound, distinct yet mutlied, .os if some one wished to attract 
her attention, without startling her by too sudden an interruption. 
She looked up; .again she heard the sound, and then in a whis¬ 
pered tone, her name— 

“Eva!” 

“ I am here.” 

“ Hush! ” said a figure, Stealing into (Jic caverued chamber, and 
then throwing ofl' his Syrian clo.ak, revealing to her one whom she 
recognised. 

“Fakredeen,” she said, starting from her couch, “whafcisall 
this?” 

The countonanec' of Fakredeen was distressed and agitated; 
there was ai>>cxpression of alarm, almost of terror, stamped upon 
his features. • • 

“■You must’{ollow me,” he s%id; “these is not a moment to 
lose; you must fly! ” . ,* 

“Why and whither?”’said Ev.a., “This capture is one of 
plunder not of malice, or was so a few hours back. It is not 
sorrow for myself tjiat overwhelmed me. But yesterday, the sovc. 
reign of these mountains tre.ated me with a generous sympathy, 

22 
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and, if it brought me no solftce, it was only because event? have 
borne, I fear, irremediable woe. And now, I suddenly find'myself 
among my friends—^friends, who, of all others, I should most have 
wished to encounter at tMs moment, and all is changed. I am a 
prisoner, under every circumstance of harshness, even of cruelty, 
and you speak to me as if my life, my immediate existence, was 
in peril.” 

“It is.” 

“T5ut‘'why?” 

Fakredeeu wrung his hands, and murmured, “Let us go.” 

“ 1 .scarcely care to live,” said Eva', “ and I will not move until 
you give me some clue to all this mystery.” 

“Well then, she is jealous of you—the queen, Astarte—she is 
jeahiua of you with the English prince—that man that has brought 
us all so many vexatious.” , “ 

“Is it he that has brought us so many vexations?” replied Eva. 
“ The queen jealous of me, and w'ith the English prince! ’Tis very 
strange. We scarcely exchanged a dozen sentcflices together, 
when all was disturbed and broken up. Jealous of me! Why then 
was she anxious that 1 should descend to her divan? This is not 
the truth, Fakredeen.” 

“Not all; but it is the truth—it is, indeed. The Queen is 
jealous of you: she is in love with Tanered: a curse he on him 
and her both 1 and somebody has told her that Tanered is in love 
with you.” 

“ Somebody! When did they tell her ?” 

“Long ago; long ago. She knew—that is, she had been told, 
that Tanered w.as affianced to the daughter of Hesso of Damascus; 
and so this sudden meeting brought about a crisis. I did what 1 
could to ])revcut it; vowed that you were, only the cousin' of the 
Besso that she meant, did everything, in short, I could to serve and 
save you—but it was of no use. She Vas wild, is wild, and your 
life is in peril.” 

Eva mused a moment. Then, looking up, she said—“ Fakro- 
deen, it is you who told the Queen this story. You are the some¬ 
body who has invented this fat.al falsehood. What was your object 
1 care not to inquire, knowing full well, that, if you had an object, 
yon never would spare friend or foe. Leave me. I have little 
wish to live: but I believe in the power of truth. I will confront 
the Queen and tell her all. She will credit what I say; if she do 
not, I can meet my fiite—but I will not, now or ever, entrust it to 
you.” ' 

Thereupon, Fakredeeu burst into a flood of passionate tears, 
and, throwing himself on the ground, kissed Eva's’feet, and clung 
to her garments which he embraced, sobbing, and moaning, and 
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beatc^ing: on her endlesa phrasca of affection, mixed with impreca¬ 
tions on his own head and conduct. 

“ O Eva! my beloved Eva, sister of ray soni, it is of no use tell¬ 
ing: you uny lies! Yes, I am that vill&in and that idiot, who has 
brought about all this misery—misery enougli.to turn mo mad, 
and which, by a just retribution, has destroyed all the brilliant for¬ 
tunes which were at last opening on me. This Frank stranger 
was the only bar to my union Vftli the sovcrdlgn of those moun¬ 
tains, whose beanty you have witnessed, whose power, combined 
with my own, would found^a kingdom. 1 wislicd to marry her. 
You cannot be angry with me, Eva, for that. Yoy know very 
well that, if you had married me yourself, we should neither of us 
have been in the horrible situation in which wc now find ourselves. 
Ah! that would have been a happy union! But let that paSs. I 
have alw'ays been the most unfortunatf of men; 1 have never had 
justice done me. Well, she loved this I’rince of Franguestan: I 
saw it—nothing escapes nn;. I let her know that he wi^s devoted 
to another. ' Wiiy I mentioned your name I cannot well s.ay; per¬ 
haps because it was the first that occurred to me; perhaps because 
I have a lurking susjiicion that he really docs love you. The in¬ 
formation worked. My own suit prosjiered. 1 bribed her minister. 
He is devoted to me. All was smiling. How could 1 possibly 
have anticipated that you would ever arrive here! When I saw 
yon, 1 felt that all was lost. I endeavoured to rally affairs, but it 
was useless. Taucred lias iio finesse; his replies neutralized, nay, 
destroyed, all my eounter representations. The Queen is a wliiii- 
wind. She is young, she has never been cimsed in Iicr life. You 
eamiot argue with her wlioii licr heart is touclied. In .short, all is 
ruinedand Fakredceii hid Ids weeping face in the robes of Eva. 

“ What misery you jirepare for yourself, and for all who know 
you! ’’ exclaimed Eva. “ i(iut that has happened which makes me 
insensible to further grief” v 

“ Yes. hut listen to wliat I say, and all will go right. I do nol* 
care in the least for my gwn disappointment. That now is nothing. 
It is you, it is of you only that I think, whom I wish to savu. Do 
not eiiidc me—pardon me, pardon me, as you have done a thousand 
times; pardon and pity me. I am so young and really so inexpe¬ 
rienced ; after all, 1 am only a child; besides, I have not a friend 
in the world except you. I airf a vilhiiu, a fool—aU villains are. 

I know it. Bi*t I cannot help ii. I did jiot make myself. The 
question now is; how arc wk to get out of U'ts scrape ? how are wc 
to save your life ?” 

“Do you really mean, Fakrcdeen, that my life ii^in peril?” 

“Yes, 1 (Jo,”'saj4 the Emir, crying like a Child, 
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“You do not know the povifer of truth, Fakredeen. Yoi; have 
no confidence in it. Let me see tlie Queen.” 

“Impossible!” he said, starting up, and looking very much 
alarmed. 

“Why?” 

“ Because, in the first place she is mad. Keferinis—that is, her 
minister—one of my creatures, and the only person who can 
manage her, told me this momfint' that it was'a perfect kamsni, 
and that if he approached her again, it would ba at his own risk; 
and in the second place, bad as things arc, they would necessarily 
be much worse if she saw you, because—and it is of no use con-' 
ccaling it any longer, she thinks you already—dead.” 

“ Dead 1 Already dead! ” 

“Yes.” 

“And where is-yoiv friend and companion,” said Eva. 

“Does he know of these horrors?” 

“No one knows of them except myself. The Queen sent for 
me last night to speak to me of the subject generally. It was 
utterly vain to attempt to disabuse her; it would only have com¬ 
promised all of us. She would only have supposed the truth to be 
an invention for the moment. I found your fais sealed. In my 
desperation, the only thing that occurred to me was to sympathise 
with her indignation and approve of all her projects. She apprised 
me that you should not live four-aiid-twcnty hours. I rather 
stimulated her vengeance, told her in secrecy that your house had 
nearly effected my ruin, and that there was no sacrifice I would 
not make, and no danger that I would not encounter, to wreak 
on your race my long-cherished revenge. I assured her that I had 
been watching my opportunity for years. Well, you see how it is, 
Eva—she consigned to me the commission which she would have 
whispered to one of her slaves. I am here with her cognizance— 
indeed, by tins time she thinks ’tis all over. You comprehend ? ” 
, “ Yon arc to be my executioner ? ” 

“ Yes; I h.avo undertaken that office, in- order to save your life.” 

“ 1' care not to save my life. What is life to me, since he 
perhaps is gone who gave me that life, .and for whom alone I lived 1 ” 

“ O! Eta—Eva, don’t distract me ; don’t drive me absolutely 
mad ! When a man is doing what I am for your sake—giving up 
a kingdom, and more than a khigdom—^to treat him thus! But 
3 ’ou never did me justice.” And'-Fakredcen poured forth renewed 
tears. “ Keferinis is’ <’n my pay; I have got the signet of the 
covered way. Here arc two Mamlouk dresses; one you must put 
on. Without the gates are two good steeds, and in eiglrt-and-forfy 
hours we shall be safe, and smiling again.” 
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“ r,shnll never smile again,” said Eva. “ No, Fakrcdecn,” slie^ 
added, ni’ter a moment’s pause, “ I will not fly, and you cannot 
fly. Can you leave alone in this wild place that friend—^too 
faithful, I believe—whom you have Been the means of leadhig 
hitlier ? ” * ^ 

“ Never mind him,” said the Emir. “ I wish we had never seen 
him. He is quite safe. She may keep him a prisoner perhaps. 
What then? He* makes so fisorect a use of his liberty that a 
little durance will not be very injurious. His life wull be safe 
enougli. Cutting off his head is not the way to gain his heart. 
But time presses. Come, my sister—my beloved Evs^I In a few 
hours it may not be in my power to offeft all this. Come, think 
of your father—of his anxiety, his grief. One glimp-se of you 
will do him morc^service than the most cunning leech.” • 

Eva burst into passionate tears. .. “He will never see us again. 

I saw him fall; never shall I forget that moment! ” and she hid 
her face in her hands. 

“But he lives,” said Fakredeen'. “I h.ave been spcakmg to 
some of the Turkish prisoners. They also saw him fall; but he 
was borne off the field, and, though insensible, it was believed 
that the wound was not fatal. Trust me, ho is at Aleppo.” 

“ They saw him borne off the field 1” 

“ Safe, and, if not well, far from despcr.atc.” 

“O God of my fathers,” said Eva, faffing on her knees, “ thine 
is indeed a mercy-seat! ” 

“ Yes, yes; there is nothing like the God of your fiithcrs. Eta. 
If you knew the things that arc going on in this place, even in 
these vaults and caverns, you would not tarry here an instant. 
They worship nothing but graven images, and the Queen has 
fallen in love with Taucred, because he resembles a marble statue 
older than the times of thq pre-Adamite Sultauns. Come, eomc I" 

“But how could they know that he,was far from dc.spcrate?” 

“ I will show you the man who spoke to him,” said Fakredeen^ 
“he is only with our hurscs. You can ask him any questions you 
like. Come, put on your Manilouk dress—every minute is 
golden.” 

“ There seems to me something bivse in leaving him here alone,” 
said Eva. •“ He has eaten our salt, he is the child of our tents, 
his blood will be upon our he.adS.” 

“ Well, then, fly for his sake,” said. Fakredeen; “ here you 
cannot aid him; but when you are on«e in safety, a thousand 
things may be done for his assistance. I could return, for 
example.'^’ . 

“ Now, JFalirodeen,” said Eva, stopping* him, and speaking in 
a solemn tone, “ if I accompany you, as you now require, will 
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vyou pledge me your word, thafr the moment we pass the frontier 
you will return to him.” 

“I swear it, by our true religion, and by my hopes of an 
earthly crown.” 


CHAPTEPy VIII. 

The suUdeu apparition of Eva at Gindarics, and the scene of 
pidnful mystery by which it was followed, had plunged Taiicred 
into the greatest anxiety and aftliction’. It was in vain that, thc< 
moment they had quitted,the presence of Astarte, he ajipealed to 
Pakredeen for some explanation of what had occurred, and for 
some fcounsel as to the course they .should immediately jiuVsne to 
assist one in whose fate they were both 'so deeply interested. 
The Emir, for the first time since their acquaintance, seemed 
entirely to have lost himself, lie looked perple.xed—almost 
stunned; his language W'as incoherent, his ge.stures Miose of dc- 
■spair. Tauered, while he at once ascribed all this confused de¬ 
meanour to the shock wdiich he had himself shared at finding the 
daughter of Gesso a captive, and a captive under aireumstances of 
doubt and difficulty, could not reconcile such distraction, such an 
absence of all resources and presence of mind, with the exuberant 
means and the prompt expedients which in general were; the cha¬ 
racteristics of his companion, under circumstances the moot diffi¬ 
cult and unforeseen. 

WJien they had reached their uj)artmci;t.s, Fakrcdcen threw 
himself upon the divan and moaned, and, suddenly starting from 
the couch, paced the chamber with agitated step, wringing his 
hands. All that Tancred could extract from him was an exelaina- 
tion of despair, an imprecation on his own head, and an exprcs.siou 
of fear and horror at Eva paving fallen Into the liaiids of Pagans 
and idolaters. 

It was in vain also that Tancred ondcayoured to communicate 
with Keferinis. The minister wins invisible—not to he fouiui, and 
the night closed in, when T.incred, after fruitlc.ss counsels with 
Baroni, and many united but vain efforts to opffii some eommuni- 
catiou with Eva, delivered himself not to repose, huj. to a dis¬ 
tracted reverie over the present hue'assiug and crilical all'airs. 

When the dawn hrokq, he rose,and sought Faky;edeeu, but, to 
his surprise, he found tljp,t liis couij)amop had already quitted his 
apartment. An, unusual stiyuess seemhd to pervade Gindarics 
this day—not a. j)erson was visible. Usually at sunrise, all were 
astir, and shortiy afterwards Keferinis generally paid a visit to 
the guests of his sovereign; but this day Keferinis omitted the 
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ceremony, and Tancred, never moje anxious for companions and 
counsellors, found liimself entirely alone; for Baroni was about 
making observations, and endeavouring to find some clue to the 
position of Eva. v 

Tancred had resolved, the moment tliat it was practicable, to 
solicit an audience of Astartc on the subject of*Eva, and to enter 
into all the representations respecting her, which, in his opinion, 
were alone necesnary to secur# fpr her immediately the most coh- 
siderate treatment, and ultimately a courteous release. • The very 
circumstance that she was united to the Emir of Caiiobia by tics 
so dear and intimate, and fras .also an individual to whom he him¬ 
self was indebted for such generous aid and such iut aluable ser¬ 
vices, would, he of course assumed, indepeudently of her own 
interesting persejial qualities, enlist the kind feelings of Astgrte in 
her favour. The difiiculty was to ol)tein this audicnec of Ast.arte, 
for neither Pakredeen nor Kcfcrinit was to be found, and no 
other means of achieving the result wore obvious. 

About tw» hours before noon, Daroni brouglit word tRat he liad 
contrived to see Oypros, from wliom be gathered that Astarte 
had repaired to the great temple of the gods. Instantly, Tan¬ 
cred resolved to cuter the palace, and if possible to find liis 
way to tile mysterious sanclnary. That was a course by no 
moans easy; but tiu' enti'r|)ri'ing are often fortunate, and his 
project proved not to be impossible, lie jiassed llirongb the 
chambers of the palace, wliicli were entirely d(?serted, and with 
which lie was familiar, and be re.aclicd witliout difficulty the portal 
of bronze, wliieli led to the covered w'ay tliat conducted to the 
temple, but it was closed. Baffled and almost in despair, a dis¬ 
tant chorusTeaelied liis "ear, then the tramp of feet, and then 
slowly the jiortal oiieucd. He imagined that the Queen was 
returning; but, on the contrary, pages and women and priests 
KWC'iil by without obseryhig liini, for he was liiddcn by one of the 
opened vab es, but Astartc w'as not there; and, Ihoiigii the vontuso 
was rash, Tancred did not licsitate, as the last individual iu the 
procession moved on, to pass the gate. Tile portal sliut jpstautly 
with a clang, and Tancred found himself alone and in comparative 
darkness. His jwevious e.vperionce, however, sustained him. His 
eye, fresh/rom the sunlight, at first wandered in obsciirit)', but by 
degrees, habituated to tlie atmosphere, tlioiigb dim, the way was 
sufficiently indicated, and be advanced, till the light became each 
step more powerful, and* soon he emeyifed upon thd platform, 
which faced the mountahi temple at the end of tlie ravine—a still 
and wondrous scene, more striking now, if possible, when viewed 
alone, with Iris heart the prey of many omotions. How full of 
adventure* is life! It is monotonous only to the monotonous. 
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There may bo no longer fiery dragons, magic rings, or fairy wands, 
Ho interfere in its course and to influence our career; bul the 
relations of men are far more complicated and numerous than of 
yore; and in the play of tho passions, and in the devices of crea¬ 
tive spirits, that have thus a iroportionately greater sphere for 
their action, there are spells of social sorcery more potent than all 
the necromancy of Merlin or Friar Bacon. 

Tancred entered .the temple, the last refuge'of the Olympian 
mind. It* was race that produced these inimit}.blo forms, the 
idealised reflex of their own peculiar organisation. Their prin¬ 
ciples of art, practised by a ditferenf race, do not produce the- 
same results.' Yet we shut our eyes to the great truth into which 
all truths merge, and we call upon the Piet or the Sarmatian to 
produce the forms of Phidias and Praxiteles. ‘ 

Not devoid of that awe which is caused by the presence of the 
solemn and the beautiful, Tancred slowly traced his steps through 
the cavern sanctuary. No human being was visible. Upon his 
right was the fane to which Astarte led him on his vitit of initia.- 
tion. He was about to enter it, when, kneeling before the form of 
the Apollo of Antioch, he beheld the fair Queen of the Ansarcy, 
motionless and speechless, her arms crossed uiv>n her breast, 
and her eyes fixed upon her divinity, in a urcam of ecstatic 
devotion. 

The splendour of the ascending sun fell full upon the statue, 
suffusing the ethereal form with r.adiancy, and spreading around 
it for some space a broad and golden halo. As Tancred, recog- 
ni.sing the Queen, withdrew a few paces, his shadow, clearly 
defined, rested on the glowing wall of the rock temple. Astarte 
uttered on exclamation, rose quickly from her kneeling position, 
and, looking round, her eyes met those of Lord Moutacutc. In¬ 
stantly she withdrew her gaze, blushing deeply. 

“ I was about to retire,” murmured Tancred. 

.“And why should you rc'tirer” said Astarte, in a soft voice, 
locking up. 

“ There are moments when solitude is sacred.” 

“ I am too much alone: often, and of late especially, I feel a 
painful isolation.” 

She moved forward, and they re-entered together the chief temple, 
and then emerged into the sunlight.. They stood bepcath the broad 
Ionic portico, beholding the strange scene around. Then it was that 
Tancred, observing that Astarte cared not to advance, and deeming 
the occasion very favoura&lo to his wishes,'proceeded to explain to 
her the cause of his venturing to intrude on her this morhipg. He 
spoke with that eamestpess, and, if the phrase may be used, that 
passionate repose, which distinguished him. He enlarged on the 
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diaracter of Besao, his great virtues, his amiable qualities, hij 
benevolence and unbounded generosity; he sought in every way to 
engage the kind feelings of Astartc in favour of his family, and to 
interest her in the character of Evo,>on which he dilated with all 
the eloquence of his heart. Tridy, he almost did justice to her 
admirable qualities, her vivid mind, and loftj spirit, and heroic 
courage; the occasion was too delicate to treat of the personal 
charms of anotlftr woman, but Jie did not conceal his'own dtep 
sense of obligijtion to Eva for her romantic expedition to the 
desert on his behalf. 

“ You can understand Vien,” concluded Tancred, “ what must 
have been my astonishment and grief when 1 found lier yesterday • 
a captive. It was some consolation to me, to renn'inber in whose 
powc/she had fallen, and I hasten to throw myself at your/cct to 
supplicate for her safety and her freedom.” 

“ Yes, I can understand all this,” said Astartc, in a low tone. 

Tancred looked at her. Her voice had struck him with pain: 
her countenance still more distressed him. Nothing Could afford 
a more complete contrast to the soft and glowing visage that a 
iew moments before he had beheld in the fane of Apollo. She was 
quite pale, almest livid ; her features, of exquisite shape, had become 
h.ard and even distorted; alt the bad passions of our nature seemed 
suddenly to have concentred in that face which usually combined 
p('rfect beauty of form with an expression the most gentle, and in 
truth most lovely. 

“ Yes, I can understand alt this,” said Astartc, “ but I shall not 
exercise any power which I may possess to asshst you in violating 
the laws of your country and outraging the wishes of your 
sovereign.’* 

Violating the laws of my country!” c.xclaimed Tancred, with 
a perplexed took. 

“Yes, I know all. '^^our schemes truly are very heroic and 
very flattering to our self-love. 'W'e .are to lend our lances,to 
jilace on the throne of Syi'ia one who would not be pcrmitteif to 
reside in your own country, much less to rule in it?” 

“ Of whom—of what—do you speak?” 

“ I speak of die Jewess whom you would marry,” said Astarte, 
in a huslicd yet djstinct voice, and with a fell glance, “ against all 
law.s, divine and human.” 

“ Of your.jirisoner?” 

“ Well you may call hdi" my prisoner:^she is secure." 

“ Is it possible you Van believq that I even am a suitor of 
the daughter of Besso?” said Tancred, very earnestly. “I wear 
the Cross, which is graven on my heant, mid have, a heavenly 
mission fo fulfil, from which no earthly thought shall ever distract 
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roe. But even were 1 more tjian sensible to her charms and 
virtues, she is affianced, or the same as affianced, nor have 1 the 
least reason to suppose that he who will possess her hiuid docts nut 
command her heart.” 

‘■Affianced?” 'i 

“Not only affianced—but, until this sad adventure, on the very 
point of being wedded. She was on her way from Damascus to 
Aleppo, to be united <to her cousint, vthen she was^brought bitlier, 
where she will, I trust, not long remain your prisonpr.” 

The countenance of Ast.arte chaugeil; but, though it lost its 
jiainful and vindictive expre.ssiou, it diu not assume one of less 
distress. After a moment’s pause, she murmured, “ Can this be 
true ? ” 

“Who could have told you otherwise?” 

“An enemy of hers—of her famOy,” conthmod Astnrtc, in a 
low voice, and speaking as if absorbed in thought; ‘•one who 
admitted to me his long-hoarded vengeance against her house.” 

Then turning abruiitly, she looked Tancred full iA the face, 
with a glance of almost tierce scrutiny, llis (dear brow and 
unfaltering eye, with an expression of sympathy and even kindness 
on his eountenauce, met her searching look. a 

“No,” she said; “it is impossible that you can be false.” 

“Why should 1 be false? or what is it that mi.Yes up my nanu; 
and life with these thoughts and cireunistanees?” 

“ Why should you he false! Ah ! tlune it is.” said Astarte, in a 
sweet and mournful voice. “ What arc any of ii.s to you! ” And 
•she wept. 

“ It grieves me to sen you in soitow,” said Tancred, a])proaehing 
her, aud sp(;aking in a lone of kindness. 

“1 am more than sorrowful: this unhapjiy lady- ” and the 

voice of Astarte was overpowered by her emotion. 

“ You will send her back in safety aird with honour to her 
family.” said Tancred, soothingly. “1 would fain believe her 
father has not fallen. My intendaut assures me that there are 
Turlcish soldiers hero, who saw him borne from the field. A little 
time, and their griefs will vanish. You will have the satisfaction 
of having acted with generosity, with that good iieart which cha¬ 
racterises you; and .as for the daughter of Besso, all will be for¬ 
gotten as she gives one hand to her father and the other to her 
husband.” 

“ It is too late! ” said Astarte, in an almost sepulchral voice. 

“ What is that?” 

“ It is too late ! The daughter of Besso is no more.” . 

“ Jesu preserve us!” exclaimed Tancred, starting.' “ Speak it 
again: what is it that you say?” 
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A|tarte shook her head. 

“Woman!” said Tancred, and he seised her hand, but his 
thoughts were too wild for utterance, and lie remained pallid and 
panting. - 

“ 'J'he daughter of Besso is no Huore; and I do not lament it, 
for you loved her.” ' 

“ Oil, grief iucffiible!” said Tancred, with a groan, looking up 
til heaven, and edvering his fm;e«with his hands : “ I loved her,' as 
1 loved the stars and sunshine.” Then, after a pause,* he turned 
to Astarte, and said, in a rajiid voice—“ Tliis dreadful deed —when, 
how, did it happen?” 

“ Is it so dreadful ?” 

“ Almost as dreadful as such words from woman’s lips. A curse 
ho on The. hour Unit 1 entered these walls!” , 

“hio, no, no!” saifl Astarte, au4s!ic seized his arm distractedly. 
“No, no! No curse!” 

“ It is uot true! ” said Tancred. “ It cannot he true 1 She is 
not dead.” ^ 

“ Would she were not—if her death is to bring me curses.” 

“'IVll me when was this ?” 

“ An hour ago, at least,” 

“ 1 ilo not believe it. There is uot an arm that would have 
dared to touch her. Ifet us hasten to her. It is not too late.” 

"Alas, it is too late!” said Astarte. “ It was an enemy’s arm 
that undertook the deed.” 

“ An enemy! What enemy among your ])Ooj)le could the daiigli- 
ter of Be.sso have found ?” 

“ A deadly one, who seized the oecasiou offered to a long che¬ 
rished vengeance; one who for years has been alike the foe and 
■■he victim of her race and house. 'There is no hope 1” 

“ 1 am indeed amazed.. Who could this he ?” 

" Your friend—at least, your suiiposed friend —the Emir of the 
Lehano 

“ Eakredeen ?” 

“ Vou have said it.” 

“'The assmssin and the foe of Eva!” exclaimed Tancred, with 
a countenance relieved yet inlinifely perplexed. “ 'There must be 
some great misconception in all this. Let us hastwi to the 
castle.” • * 

“He solicited the office,” v^id Astaste; “he wreaked his ven¬ 
geance, while he vindicated my outraged»feelinga.” 

“By myrdeiing his dearest friend—the only being to whom he 
is really dev>ted—his more than friend, his foster-sister—nursed 
by the sapie he^rt; the ally and inspiration of his life, to whom 
he himself was a suitor, and might have been a successful one. 
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liad it not been for tbe custom ef her religion and her race, which 
shrink from any connection with strangers and with Nazarencs.” 

“ His foster sister!” exclaimed Astarte. 

At this moment Cypros appeared iii the distance, hastening to 
Astarte with an agitated air. Her looks were disturbed; she was 
almost breathless wnen she reached them; she wrung her hands 
before she spoke. 

“ Royal lady! ” at length she said, I hastened Ss you instrncteu 
me, at the ’appointed hour, to the Emir Fakredeeij, but I learnt 
tliat he had quitted the castle. Then I repaired to the prisoner; 
but woe is me, she is not to be found!” 

“ Not to be found! ” 

“ The raiment that she wore is lying on the floor of her prison. 
Methinks she has fled.” 

“ She has fled with him who was false to us ali,” said Astarte, “ for 
it was the Emir of the Lebanon who long ago told me that you 
were afliauced to the daughter of Besso, and who warned mo 
against joining in any enterprise winch was only to idace upon 
the throne of Syria one whom the taws of your own country would 
never recognise as your wife.” 

“ Intriguer! ” said Tancred. “ Vile and inveterrte intriguer! ” 

“ It is well,” said Astarte. “ My spirit is more serene.” 

“Would that Eva were with any one else!” said Tancred, 
thoughtfully, and speaking, as it were, to himself. 

“ Your thoughts are with the d.anghter of Besso,” said Astarte. 
“You wish to follow her, to guard her, to restore her to her 
family.” 

Tauered looked round and caught the glance of the Queen of 
the Ansarey, mortified, yet full of affection. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that it is time for me to terminate 
a visit that has already occasioned you, royal lady, too much vexa¬ 
tion.” 

Astarte burst into tears. 

Let me go,” she said, “ you want a throne; this is a rude one, 
yet accept it. You require warriors, the Ansarey are invinetble. 
My castle is not like those palaces of Antioch, of which we have 
often talked, and which were worthy of you, but' Gindarics is im¬ 
pregnable, and will serve you for your head-qparters until you 
conquer that world which you are b»rn to command.” 

“ I have been the uucqnscious qgent in petty machinations,” 
said Tancred. “ I must*i;eturn to the desert to recover the purity 
of my mind. It is Arabia alonje that can regenerate the world.” 

At this moment Cypros, who was standing apart, tvaved her 
scarf, and exclaimed, “Royal lady, I perceive in the' distance the 
cver-faithful messenger;” whereupon Astarte looked up, and, as 
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yet^nvisible to the inexperienced* glance of Tancred, recognised 
what was an infinitely smsill dusky speck, each moment becoming 
more apparent, until at length a bird was observed by all of them 
winging its way towards the Queen. ■' 

“ Is it the evcr-faithful Karagi»us,” said Astarte, “ or is it Ruby 
lips that ever brings good news?” 

“ It is Karaguus,” said Cypros, as the bird drew nearer and 
hearer, “but it?s not Karaguas of Damaseus. By the ring on 
its neck, it is Karaguus of Aleppo.” 

The pigeon now was only a few yards above the Head of the 
Queen. Fatigued, but vnth an eye full of resolution, it fluttered 
f()r a moment, and then fell upon hef bosom. Cypros advanced 
and lifted its weary wing, and untied the cartel which it bore— 
brief words, but full of meaning, and a terrible interest. 

“ The Pacha, at fhc head qf jii>e ihuusaiid rcijidar troops, leaves 
Haleb to-morrou) to invade our land." 

“Go,” said Astarte to Tancred; “to remain here is now dan¬ 
gerous. Thanks to tlm faithful messenger, you have time to escape 
wilfli case from that land which you scorned to rule, and which 
loved you too well.” 

“ I cannot kavo it in the hour of peril,” said Tancred. “ This 
invasion of the Ottomans may lead to results of which none dream. 
I will meet them at th*c head of your warriors!” 


CII.M’TEIl IX. 

“ Is there any news ?” .a.skcd Adam Besso of Issachar, the son of 
Selim, the most cunning leech at Aleppo, and who by day and by 
night watched the conch which bore the sufl'ering form of the pride 
and mainstay of the Syrian Hebrews. 

“ There is news, but it has not yet arrived,” replied Issachar, 
the son or Selim, a man advanced in life, but hale, with a wfite 
best'd, a bright eye, stud a benignant visage. 

“Ther(! arc pearls in the sea, but what are they*worth?” 
murmured Besso. 

“ 1 have taken a Cabala,” said Issachar, the son of Selim, 
“ and tlnte times that I opened the sacred book, there were three 
words, and thb initial letter of each wor^ is the name of a person 
who will eifter this roopi tlas day, a«d every person will bring 
news.” 

“But what news?” sighed Bess*. “The news of Tophot and 
of ten thousand demons?” 

“ I hii*e takan a Cabala,” said Issachar* the son of Selim, “ and 
the news will be good.” 
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“To whom and from whom?! Good to the Pacha, but n^t to 
me!—good to the people of Haleb, but not, perhaps, to the 
family of Besso.” 

“ God will guard over his own. In the meanwhile, I must 
replace this bandage, noble Besoo. Let me rest your arm upon 
this cushion and you will endure less pain.” 

“ Alas! worthy Issachar, I have wounds deeper than any you 
can probe.” 

The resignation jieculiar to the Orientals had sustained Besso 
under his overwhelming calamity. He neither wailed nor moaned. 
Absorbed in a brooding silence, he awaited the result of the 
measures which had been token for the release of Eva, sustained 
by the chance of success, and caring not to survive if encounter¬ 
ing failure. 'J’lie Pacha of Aleppo, long Irritated'by the Ansarejs 
and meditating for some timtj an invasion df their country, had 
been fired by the all-influciltial representations of the family of 
Besso instantly to undertake a step which, although it hiul been 
for some time contemplated, tnight yet, according to Turkish 
custom, have been indefinitely postponed. Three regiments of 
the line, disciplined in the manner of Europe, some artillery, and 
a strong detachment of cavalry, had been ordered at once to 
invade the contiguous territory of the Ansarey. Hillcl Besso had 
nccom])anied the troops, leaving his uncle under his paternal roof, 
disabl(‘d by his Late conflict, but suffering from wounds which in 
themselves wore serious rather than ])erilous. 

Pour days had elapsed sinc(> the trooj)s had quitted Aleppo. It 
was the part of Jlillel, before they had recourse to ho.stilc move- 
meuts, to obtain, if 2 ) 0 ssiblc, the restoration of the jirisoners by 
fair means; nor were any resoui'ces wanting to effect this ])Hrposo. 
A courier had arrived at Aleppo from Hillcl, aj)prisiug Adam 
Besso that the Queen of the An.sarey had not only refused to give 
up the jjrisoners, but even \lcclarcd that' Eva had been already 
released; but Hillcl concluded that this was merely trifling. This 
])afleying had token place on the border; ^he troop.s were about 
to force .the irasses on the following day. 

About an hour before sunset, on the very same day that Issachar, 
the son of Selim, had taken more than one Uabala, some horse¬ 
men, in disorder, were observed from the walls by the inhabitants 
of Aleppo, galloping over the plain." They were soon recognised 
as the cavalry of the Pachsy the irregjilar heralds, it wrts presumed, 
of a triumpli achieved. I^illel Besso, covered with sweat and dust, 
was among those who thus early arrived. He hastened at a rairid 
pace through the .suburb of the city, scattering randonj phrases to 
those who inquired afterintelligence'as he passed, until li/i reached 
the court-yard of his own house. 
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‘^’Tis well," he observed, as he sloscd the prate. “A battle i.s a 
fine thing, but, for my part, I am not sorry to find myself at home.” 

“What is that?” inquired Adam Besso, as a noise reached 
his car. 

“ ’Tis the letter of the first Cabala,” replied Issachar, the son of 
Selim. 

“ Uncle, it is 1,” said Hillel, advancing. 

“ Speak,” safd Adam Besso,'in an agitated voice; “ my sight is 
dark.” 

“ Alas, I am alone!” said Hilled. 

“Bury mo in Jehoshapliat,” murmured Bosso. aj ho sank back. 

“ But, my unede, there is hope. 

“ Speak then of hope,” re])lied Besso, with sudden vehemence, 
and stai ting frnm his pillow. 

“ Truly I have seen a child of Uic mountains, who p(!rsist3 in the 
tale, that our Rva has escaped.” 

“ An enemy's device! Are the mountains ours ? Wlierc are 
the troo])s ? ” 

“ Were the mountains ours, 1 should not bo here, my uncle. 
Jjook from the rauqtarts, and you will soon si'O the plain covered 
with the troops, at Iwist with all of them who have escaped the 
matchlocks and the lances of the Ansarey.” 

“ Are they such sons of fire ?” 

“When the Queen of the Ansarey refused to deliver up the 
prisoners, and d(‘elared that Eva was not in her power, the Pacha 
resolved to penetrate the jiasses, in tw'o detafdimimt.s, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The enemy was drawn up in array to meet us, 
but fled after a feeble struggle. Our .artillery seemed to carry all 
be/ore it. But,” continued Hillel, shrugging his shoulders, “war 
is not by .any means a commercial transaction. It seemed that, 
when we w<‘re on the ptfint of victory, we were in fact entirely d(‘- 
feated. Tlie enemy had truly made a feigned defence, and had 
only a.h'red us into tin; pas.ses, where they fired on us from'the 
he^hts; and rolhal.down upon our confused m.asscs huge frag¬ 
ments of rock. Our st) ength, our numbers, .and our cawion, oidy 
embarrassed us; there arose a confusion: the troops turned and 
retreated. An5, when everything w.as in the greatest per])le.vity, 
and we were regaining the ])lains, our rear was pursued by crow'ds 
of cayalry, Kurds, and other 'U iaour.s, who destroyed our men with 
their long ‘binces, uttering liorrible shouts. For my own part, I 
thought all'was over, .but a good horw* i.s not a bad thing, amt 
I am hqre, my uncle, having ridden for twenty hours, nearly 
without a^jause.” 

“And wlietvdid you see tliis eliiid of (lie mountains who spoke 
of the lost one ? ” asked Besso, in a low and broken voice. 
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“ On the eve of the engagement,” said Hillel. “ He had been 
sent to me with a letter, but, alas! had been plundered on his way 
by our troops, and the letter had been destroyed or lost. Never¬ 
theless, he induced them ts permit him to reach ray tent, and 
brought these words, that the ever adorable had truly quitted the 
mountains, and that the lost letter had been written to that effect 
by the chieftain of the Ansarey.” 

“ Is there yet hope ? What sound is that ?” 

“ ’Tis the letter of the second Cabala,” said Issacliar, the son of 
Selim. . 

And at this moment entered the chamber a faithful slave, who 
made signs to the physician, upon wliicli Issacliar ro.se, and w.'ls 
soon engaged in earnest conversation with him who had entered: 
Ilillel {.ending the side of Besso. After a few mhiutes, Issacliar 
approached the couch of his parent, and said, “ Here is one, my 
lord and friend, who brings good tidings of yoiir daughter.” 

“ God of my fathers! ” cxclaiiiicd Besso, passionately, and spring¬ 
ing up. 

“Still we must he calm,” said Issacliar—“still we must ho 
calm.” 

“ Let me see him,” said Bosso. 

“ It is one you know, and know well,” said ls.sachar. “ It is 
the Emir Eakredeeu.” 

“ The sou of my heart,” said Besso, “ who brings me news that 
is honey in my mouth.” 

“ I am here, my father of fathers,” said Eukredeen, gliding to 
the .side of the couch. 

Besso griuspcd his hand, and looked at him earnestly in the 
face. “ Jipeak of Eva,” he at length .said, in a voice of choking- 
agitation. 

“ She is well—she is safe. Yea, I havx saved her,” said Fakve- 
deen, burying his face in the jiillow, exliamsted by emotion. “ Y'e..;, 
I kive not lived in vain.” 

“ Your flag shall wave on a thousand castle^!,” said Besso. “ My 
child is sived, and she is saved by the brother of her heart. En¬ 
tirely Ii.as the, God of onr fathers guarded over us. Henceforth, 
my Fakredecn, you have only to wish: we are the same.” And 
Besso sank down almost insensible; then lie made a vain*effort to 
rise again, muniiuriiig, “ Eva! ”• 

“ She will soon ho here,” #aid .Fakr/;deeii; “ she onlyorcsts awhile 
after many hard.sliijis.” - , 

“ Will the noble Jhiiir refresh,himself after his long journey?” 
said Ilillel. 

“ My heart is too elate for the body to need r;;lief,” .gaid the 
Emir 
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" That may be very true,” said IJillol. “ At the same time, for 
my part, I have always thought that the body should be maintained’ 
as well as the spirit.” 

“ Witl'draw from the side of the couch,” said Issachar, the son 
of Selim, to his companions. “ lord and friend has swooned.” 

Gradually the tide of life returned to BcSso, gradually the 
heart beat, the hand grew warm. At length he slowly opened 
hffi eyes, and saidf “ I have beyn dreaming of ,iny child, even ntnv 
I SCO her.” 

Yes, so vivid had been the vision, that even now, restored en¬ 
tirely to himself, perfectly Conscious of the locality and the cir- 
ctSsistanccs that surrounded him, knowing full well tlTat he was in 
his brother’s house at Al(!ppo, suffering' and disabled, keenly re- 
calling^iis recent, interview with Pakredeen—notw'ithstandipg all 
tliese tests of inward «uid outward perception, still before his en¬ 
tranced and agitated vision hovenftl the lovely visage of his 
daughter, a little paler than usual, and an uncommon anxiety 
blended with its soft e.xpression, but the same rich eyeS, and fine 
contour of countenance that her father had so often gazed on with 
pride, and recalled in her absence with brooding fondness. “ Even 
now I see her,” ^said Cesso. 

He could say nrf more, for the sweetest form in the world had 
locked him in her arms.* 

“ ’Tis the letter of the third Cabala,” said Issachar, the son of 
Selim. 


CHAPTER X. 

Takcued had profited by his surprise by the children of llechab 
in tlfe passes of the stony Arabia, and had employed the same 
tactics agauist the Turkish force. By a simulated defence on the 
borders, and by the careflil dissemination of false intelligence, he 
had allow ),d the Pacha and his troops to penetrate the mouutaini*, 
and principally, by a pass which the Turks were assured by tliefr 
spics^that the Aiisarey had altogether neglected. The .success 
of these manoeuvres had been as complete as the discomfiture and 
rout of the Turktj. Tancred, at the head of the cavalry, had 
imrsued them into .the plain, though he had halted, for au instant, 
before he quitted the mountain*, to send a courier to Astarto from 
himself with ^le assurance of ^detory, lyid the horsetails of the 
Pacha for a trophy.' 

It so happened, howeVer, that, ■?sliile Tamr(;(l, with very few 
attendants, was scouring the ]dain, and driving before him a panic- 
struck multitude^ who, if they could only Inivc paused and rallied 
might in a moment have overwhelmed him, a strong body of 

23 
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Turkkli cavalry, who had entered tlie moimtains by a different 
'pass from that in which the principal engagement had taken ‘place, 
hut who, learning the surprise and defeat of the main body, had 
thought it wise to retreat in order and watcli events, debouched at 
this moment from tlie high coi^ntry into the plain and in the rear 
of Taucred. Had tliey bden immediately recognised by the fugi¬ 
tives, it would have been impossible for Tancred to escape; but 
the only impression,of the routed, Tprks was, that a reinforcement 
had joined their foe, and their disorder was even iuereaaed by the 
appearance in tlie distance of their own friend’s. This misap¬ 
prehension must, however, in time, have been at least partially 
removed, but Baroni, whoso (juick glance had instantly dete«‘jd 
the perilous incident, warned Tancred immediately. 

“\Yc are surrounded, ray lord; there is only one course to juir- 
sue. To regain the mouutaisis is impos.sib1e; if we advance, we 
cuter only a hostile countrjvand must be soon overpowered. We 
must make for the eastern de^e^t.” 

Tancrcii halted and .surveyed the scene: he had v;jth him not 
twenty men. The Turki.sh cavalry, several hundred.s strong, had 
discovered their quarry, and were evidently resolved to cut oil’ their 
retreat. 

Veiy well,” said Tancred, “ we are well mounted—we must try 
the mettle of our steeds. Farewell, (Jind..rics! Farewell gods of 
Olympus! To the desert, which 1 (aiglit never to have <|uitted!” 
and so speaking, he and his band dashed towards the Fast. 

Their st;irt was so con.siderable that tlu'v baflled their pursuers, 
who, however, did not easily relimpiish their intended ]irey. ,Sou\e 
shots in the distance, towards nightfall, announced that the enemy 
had given up the chase. After three hours of the moon, Tancred 
and his cornpanion.s rested at a wxdl not far from a village where 
they obtained some supidir-s. An hour before dawn, tiny again 
pursued their tvay over a rich flat country, uninclosed yet ])artially 
qnltivated, with, every now and then, a village ne.stling in a jungle 
df Indian fig. 

It was the commencement of liccembef, and the couiitr) was 
very parched; but the short though violent season of rain was at 
hand : this renovates in the course of a week >the whole face of 
Nature, and pours into little more than that brief space the supplies 
which in other regions are distributed throughout the year. On 
the third day, before sunset, the country having gnjdually become 
desolate and deserted, ‘'onsisting of vasl. plains covered with herds, 
with occasionally some w.audering Turki.nians or Kurds, Tancred 
and his companions came within sight of a broad and paimj river— 
a branch of the Euphrates. 

The country rouud, far as the eye could range, was a kind of 
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(lowna covered with a scanty herbag*;, now brown with heat and 
!igc. Vhen Tancred had gained an undulating height, and was 
capable of taking a more extensive survey of tlie land, it presented, 
especially towards the south, the same features through an illimit¬ 
able space. 

“ The Syrian Desert! ” said Baroni; “*a fortni|S:ht later, and we 
shall see this land covered with llowers and fragrant with aromatic 
herbs.” 

“ My heart responds to it,” said Tancred. “ What is l>&mascus, 
with all its sumptuousness, to this sweet liberty!” 

, Quitting the banks of the fiver, they directed their course to the 
son^^, ami struck as it were into the heart of the deficrt; yet on 
tlie morrow the winding waters again met them. And now there 
opened oil their sight a wondrous scene—as far as the eye ciiuld 
reach innumerable ten(s; strings of jiany hundred camels going 
to, or returning from, the waters; groups of horses picketed about; 
processions of women with vases on their heads visiting the palmy 
hanks; swarnlh of children and dogsspreading flocks; and occa¬ 
sionally an armed horseman bounding about the environs of the 
vast encampment. 

Although searc 'ly a man was visible when Tancred first caught 
a glinpise of this Arabian settlement, a baud of horsemen suddenly 
sjirang from behind a riSng ground and came galloping up to 
them to reconnoitre and to imiuire. 

“We are brothers,” said Baroni, “for who should be the master 
of so many camels but the lord of the Syrian pastures?” 

“There is but one (iod,” said the Bedoueen, “and none are 
lords of the Syrian pastures but the children of Kechab.” 

, “ Truly, there is only one God,” said Bai'oni; “go tell the grcfit 
Sheikh that his friend tlie Knglish prince has come hero to give 
him a salaam of iieaian” ^ 

Away bounded back tho*Bedoueens, jnd were soon lost in the 
crowded di; 'jmce. 

“ All is right, ’ said Biyoiii; “ we shall sup to-night under the 
pavilioH of Anialek.” • 

“ I visit him then, at length, in his beautiful pastures,” said 
Tancred; “but, ala*! I visit him alone.” 

They had. pulled jip their horses, and were proceeding very 
Jeisurcly towards <lie encampment, when they observed a (nival- 
cado emerging fiioiii the outer boyiidary oii the settlement. This 
was Amalck himself, on one of his stecds.Sf race, accompanied 
by several of his leading slieikhs, coming to welcome Tancred to 
his ])avilioii in the Syrian pastures. A joyful satisfaction sparkled 
in the brigl^t eyei^ of the old chieftain, as, at a little distance, he 
waved his baud with gi’aeeful dignity, and pressed his hand to his 
heart. 
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“A thousand salaams,” ho exclaimed, when he had reached 
Taiicrcd; “ there is but one God. I press you to my ifeart of 
hearts. There are also otlier friends, but they are not hero.” 

“ Salaam, great Sheikh! I feel indeed we are' brothers. 
There are friends of whom we must speak, and indeed of many 
things'.” 

Thus conversing, and riding side by side, Amalek and Tancred 
entered tbe camp. Nearly fiv« thousand persons were colletted 
togethef in this wilderness, and two thousand warriors were pre¬ 
pared at a moment’s notice to raise their lances in the air. There 
were nearly as many horses, and ten limes as many camels. This 
wilderness was tlie principal and favourite resting-place (>f''tho 
great Sheikh of the children of Rechab, and the abundant waters 
and^ comparatively rich pasturage pormitted him to galhtfr around 
him a great portion of his trjbe. 

The lann)s soon gleamed, and the fires soon blazed; shee 2 > were 
killed, bread baked, eofiee i)ounded, and the i)ipe of honour was 
placed in the hands of Tancred. For an Arabian revel, tbe 
bainiuet was long and rather elaborate. By degrees, however, the 
guests stole away; the women ceased to peep through the cui- 
tains; and the children left olf asking Banmi to g^ive them 
b.sckshcesh. At length, Amalek and Tanci’od' being left alone, the 
great Sheikh, who had hitherto (wincCll no curiosity as to the 
cause of the presence of his guest, said, “ There is a time for all 
things, for eating and for drinking, also for pi ayers. There i.s, 
also, a season to ask questions. Why is the brother of the IJneeii 
of the English in the Syrian Desert ?” 

“ There is much to tell, and much to imiuire,” said Tancred; 
“but before I speak of myself, let mi5 know whether you can got 
me tidings of Eva, the daughter of Besso.” ' 

“ Is she not living in rooms with many divans?” said Amalek. 

“Alas!” said Tancred, “she was 'a prisoner, and is now a 
fugitive.” 

“ What children of Gin have done this deed ? Arc there strange 
camels drinking at my wells ? Is it some accursed Kurd that has 
stolen her sheep, or some Turkoman, blacker than night, that 
has hankered after her bracelets ? ” 

“Nothing of all this, yet more than all this. All shall be told 
to you, great Sheikh, yet before I .speak, tell me again, ciin you 
get me tidings of Eva, the daughter of Besso?” 

“Can I lire an a^’ow that will ilit its mark?” said Amalek; 
“toll me the city of Syria, where Evalhc daughter of Besso may 
be found, and, I will send her a messenger that would reach her 
even in the bath, were she there.” 

'fancred then gave the great Sheikh a rapid sketch of what had 
oc'uirrcd to Eva, and c.xpressed hit. fi ar that she might have been 
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intercepted by tlie Turkish troops. Amalek decided that she must 
be at Aleppo, and, instantly summoning one of his principal men, 
he gave instructions for the departure of a trusty scout in that 
direction. 

“ Ere the tenth day shall have classed,” said the great Sheikh, 
*• we shall have sure tidings. And now let me know. Prince of 
England, by what ^trange cause you could have found yourself in. 
tlie regions of those children of*h^], the Ausai'by, who, it is well 
known, worship Bblis in every obscene form.” 

“ It is a long tale,” said^'i'ancred, “ but I suppose it must be 
toiti^but now that you have relieved my mind by pending t® 
Aleppo, I can hardly forget that I have ridden for more than three 
(lays, anjji with little pause. I am not, alas, a true Arab, though 
I love Arabia and Arabian thoughts—and, indeed, my dear frffend, 
had we not met again, it is impossible to .say what might have been 
niy lot, for I now feel, that I could not have much longer under¬ 
gone the slecj^less toil 1 have of late encountered. If Evii be safe, 
I am content, or would wish to feel so—^but w'hat is content, and 
what is life, and what is man! Indeed, great Sheikh, the longer 

I live and the more I think-” and here the chibouque dropjied 

gently from Tancred’s mouth, and he himself smik upon the 
e.irpet. 


ClIAPTEIl XI. 

‘‘ Bn.sso is better,” said the Consul Pasqualigo to Barizy of the 
'i'oiver. as he met him on a December morning in the Via Dolorosa. 
“Yes, but Jic is by no nujan.s well,” quickly rejoined Barizy. 

“ Tii(!*])hysiciau of the English Prince told me-” 

“lie has not seen the physician of the English Prince!” 
screamed Pasqualigo, ti iurtiphantly. 

“ 1 know that,” said Barizy, rallying® “ but the physician of lhe_ 

English PriTice says for flesh-wounds-” 

“ 'llfcerc are no flesh-wounds,” said the Consul Pasqualigo. 
“ They have all healed: ’tis an infernal shock.” 

“ For infernal qhocks,” said Barizy of the Tower, “ there is 
nothing like rosemary, stewed with salt, and so kept on till it 
simmers.” ^ , 

“ That is verj well for a b 'uise,” said the Consul Pasqualigo. 

“ A bruise is a shock,” said BJi-izy of tfiq Tower. • 

“ Besso should have remained at Aleppof’ said the Consul. 

“ Besso always comes to dcrusalem*when he is indisposed,” said 
Barizy: “as ho well says,’ ’tis the only air that can‘cure him; and, 
if he c.annBt be t;nred. why, at least, he can be buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshapliat.” 
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“ lie is not at Jerusaleir^” said the Consul Pasqualige, mali¬ 
ciously. 

“ How do you mean ? ” said Barizy, somewhat confuse*!. “ I am 
now going to inquire after him, and smoke some of his Latakia.” 

“ He is at Bethany,” .said If ic Consul. 

“ Hem! ” said Barizy, mysteriously. “ Bethany! Will that mar¬ 
riage come off now, think you ? I always fancy—when, eh?-” 

“ She will not 'marry till h&r lather has recovered,” said the 
Consul. 

“ This is a curious story,” said Barizy. “ The regular troops 
beaten hy the Kurds.” 

“ They were not Kurds,” said the Consul Ihisqualigo. “'Dicy 
were Eussians in disguise. Some cannon have been takqji, w'hicli 
were c.ast .at St. Petershurgh; and, besides, there is a portfolio of 
state papers found on a Cossack, habited as a Turkoman, which 
betrays all. The documents arc to be published in numbers, with 
explanatory commentaries. Consul-General LaurelJji writes frosu 
Damascus that the Eastern question is more alive than ever. We 
are on the eve of great events.” 

“ You don’t say so ? ” said Barizy of the Tower, losing his pre¬ 
sence of mind from this overwhelming superiority of information. 
‘M always thought so. Palmerston will never rest till he gets 
Jerusalem.” 

“ The English must have markets,” s.aid the Consul I’asqualigo. 

“ Very just,” .said Barizy of the Tower. “■ There will b(‘ a great 
opening here. I think of doing a little myself in cottons; but the 
house of Besso will mono])olize everything.” 

“ I don’t think the English can do m.uch here,” sajd the Consul, 
shaking his head. *• Wliat have we to give them in exchange ? 
The people here had better look to Au.stria, if tlu'y wish to thrive. 
The Austrians also have cottons, .and .'hey are Christians. They 
will give you their cottons,.uul take your cruciti.xes.” 

“ I don’t think 1 can deal in crucifixes,” said Barizy of the 
Tower. 

“ I tV'll you what, if you won’t, your cousin Barizy of the Gate 
will. 1 know he has given a great order to Bethlehem.” 

“The traitor!” exclaimed Barizy of the I'ower. “Well, if 
people will purchase crucifixes and nothing else, they ihust be suj)- 
plied. Commerce civilLscs nian.”' 

“ Who js this?” e.xclaimed the'Coiiijul Pasquaiyo. 

A couple of horsemen’, well mounted, ,but travel-worn, and fol¬ 
lowed by a guard'of Bedoueelis, were coming up the Via Dolorosa, 
and stopped at the house of Ilassan Nejid. 

“ ”ris the English Prince,” said Barizy of the Tower. “ He 
has been absent six months; he has been in Egypt.” 
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“ T# see the temples of the lire-worshippers, and to shoot cro¬ 
codiles. They all do that,” said the Consul Paaqualigo. 

“ llowiglad he must be to get back to Jerusalem,” said Barizy 
of the Tower. “There may bo larger*citie.s, but there are cer¬ 
tainly none so beautiful.” ^ 

“ The most beautiful city in the world is thb city of Venice,” 
said Pasqualigo. 

“ You have never been ther<»,” Wd Barizy. 

“ But it was Imilt principally by my ancestors,’’ said (he Consul, 
“ and I have a print of it in my h.all.” 

“ 1 never beard that Venice was comparable to Jerusalem,” sqid 
Barizy. , 

“ Jeijpsalcm is, in every rc.spect, an .abode iit for swine, compared 
with Venice,” Haiti Pasqualigo. 

“1 would have you to know, M.Pasqualigo, who call yourseh 
Consul, that tlie city of Jerusalem is not only the city of God, but 
has ev er bee^i the delight and ]u ide of man.” 

“ Pish ! ” said Pasqualigo. 

“Poll!” said Barizy. 

“ 1 am not at all surprised that Besso got out of it as soon ns he 
possibly eould.’" . 

“ You would not dare to say these things in his presence,” Haul 
Barizy. 

“ Who says ‘ dare ’ to the representative of a European power! ” 

“ I say ‘ dare’ to the sou of the Jani.ssary of the Austrian Vice- 
Consul at Sidon.” 

. “You will lie.ar more of this.” said Pasqualigo, fiercely. “I 
shall U)ak(‘ q representation to the luterncion at Stambool.” 

“.You had better go there yourself, as you arc tired of El 
Klmds.” 

Pas(|ualigo, not liaviii'j a rcjiartee ready, shot at Ids habitual 
enmrado a glanee of witliering e(nile, 9 i]>t, and stalked away. 

In the meantime, Tanered dismounted and entered for the liM 
filing hjs house at Jerusalem, of which he had been the nominal 
tenant for half a year. B.aroni was quite al home, as lie knew the 
house in old days, ami had also several times visited, on this latter 
occasion, the suife of Tailored. Froem.an and Trueman, who had 
been forwlardcd mi hy the British Consul at Beiroot, like bales of 
goods, were at their .post, hdwiiig’ as if their master Inad just 
returned fi d* his club, ^ut jioiie of tiie important members of 
the body were at this moment at baud. •Colonel Brace was dining 
with the English Consul on an e.xperiiuentin plum-])uddiiig, jire- 
lim inary to.tho authentic compound, which was to appear in a few 
day.s. Ik was fwpposed to be the first limb that a Christmas pud¬ 
ding had been concocted at Jerusalem, and the excitement in the 
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circle rras considerable. The Colonel had undertaken to sni»rvise 
the preparation, and had been for several days instilling the due 
instructions into a Syrian cook, who had hitherto only succeeded 
in producing a result whicli combined the specific graiuty of lead 
with the general flavour imd Ippearance of a mass of kneaded 
dates, hi a state of fermentation after n long voyage. The Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Bernard was at Bethlehem, assisting tjjc Bishop in cate¬ 
chising some converts who hafi passed themselves off as true 
children of Israel, but who were, in fact, older‘Christians than 
citlier of their c.vaminants; being descendants of some Nestorian 
families, whq, had settled in the south of Palestine in the ea^sf 
ages of Christianity. As for Doctor Roby, lie was culling simples 
in the valley of the Jordan ; and thus it happened thal^ when 
Tanerjd at length did evince somi; disposition to sifttle down quietly 
under Iiis own roof, and avail himself of the services and society 
of his friends, not one of them was present to receive and greet 
him. 

Tancred roamed about the house, surveyed his court and garden, 
sighed, while Baroni rewarded and dismissed their escort. ‘‘ I 
know not how it is,” he at length said to his lutendant, “hut I 
never could have supposed that I could have felt so sad and spirit¬ 
less at Jerusalem.” 

“ It is the reaction, my lord, after a month’s wandering in the 
desert. It is always so: the woi'ld seems tame.” 

“ I am disappointed that Besso is not here. I am most anxious 
to see him.” 

“Shall I send for the Colonel, my lord?” said Baroni, shaking 
Tancred’s Arabian clonk. 

“ Well, 1 think I should let him return naturally,” said Tancred; 
“ sending for him is a scene; and I do not know why, Baroni, hut 
I feel, I feel unstrung. I am surprised that there are no 
letters from England; and,..yet I am rather glad too, for a 
letter-” 

“Received some months after its date,” said Baroni, “isjdce 
the vi.sit'of a spectre. I shudder at the sight of it.” 

“ Ileigho!” said Tancred, stretching his arm, and half-speaking 
to himself, “I wish the hattlc of Gindarics had never ceased, hut 
that, like some hero of enchantment, I had gone oil for ever 
fighting.” 

“ Ah ! there is nothing like action,” said Baroni, uhscrewing his 
pistols. y 

“ But what action is there iirthis world.'” said Tancred. “ The 
most energetic men in Europe are mere busybodies. Empires are 
now governed like parishes, and a great statesman«is only a select 
vestryman. And they are right: unless we bring man nearer to 
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ltea«!n, unless government becom# again divine, the insigniiicanae 
of the human scheme must paralyse all effort.” ^ ^ 

“Hem!” said Baroni, kneeling down and opening Tancreds 

rifle-case. The subject was getting a^ittle too deep for him. “I 

perceive,” he said to himself, “ tha|my Iprd is ve/y restless. There 
i.s something at the bottom of his mind, which, perhaps, he does 
not quite comi)r(jhend himself; but it will come out.” 

* Tancred passed the day alBne in reading, *or walking about his 
room with an ^agitated and moody step. Often, when his eye 
rested on the page, his njind wandered from the subject,, and he 
Vas frequently lost in profound and protrsicted reverie. The even¬ 
ing drew on; he retired early to his roam, and gave orders that he 
wius njt to be disturbed. At a later hour. Colonel Brace returned, 
having succeeded in his principal ciiterpriso, and having aJAi sung 
the national anthem. He was greatly surprised to hear that Lord 
Ivlontacute had returned"; but Baroni succeeded in postponing the 
interview %ntil the morrow. An hour after the Cokmsl, the Rev. 
Mr. Bernard retunicd from Bethlehem. He was in great tribu¬ 
lation, as he had been pursued by some of the vagabonds of that 
ruffianly district; a shot had even been fired after him; but tliis 
was only to fright';n liim. The fact is, the leader of the band was 
his principal catcchun^en, who was e.xtreraely desirous of appro¬ 
priating a very splendid copy of the Holy writings, ricldy bound, 
and adorned with m.assy golden clasps, which the Duchess of Bel- 
lamont had presented to the Rev. Mr. Bernard before his de¬ 
parture, and which lie always, as a sort of homage to one whom 
Jic sincerely respected, displayed on any eminent instance of con¬ 
version. . 

The gates of the city were shut when Doctor Roby returned, 
laden with many rare balsams. The consequence was, he was 
obliged to find quarter%«in a tomb in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
As his attendant was without food, i.vhen his employer had sunk 
into philosophic repose, he supped off the precious herbs aid 
ro^s, and slaked his thirst with a draught from the fountain 
of Siloah. 

Tancred passed a night of agitating dreams. Sometimes he was 
in the starry desert, sometimes in the eaverued dungeons of Gin- 
darics. Then, again, the scene changed to Bellamont Castle, but 
it would seem'that Hakredeeu was its lord; and when Tancred 
rushed forwifl'd to embrace his mother? she assumed the form of 
the Syrian goddess, <and,yct the face was^Iie face of Eva. Though 
disturbed,, he slejrt; and when he wdke, he was for a moment quite 
unconscSon* of being at Jerusalem. Although -within a week of 
Christma*, no sensible difference had yet occurred in the climate. 
The golden sun succeeded the silver moon, and both reigned in a 
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clear blue sky. You may dine* at night on the terrace of your 
house at Jerusalem in January, and find a serene and benignant 
atmosphere. 

Tanered rose early; no one was stirring in the house except the 
native servants, and, Mr. Facemin, who was making a great dis¬ 
turbance about hot water. Tanered left a message with this gen¬ 
tleman for tlie Colonel and his companions, begging that thej 
might all meet at breakfast, and addidg that lie was about to stroll 
for half an hour. Saying this, he quitted the hou^e, and took his 
way by the gate of Stephen to the Mount of Olives. 

, It was a deKcious morn, wonderfully clear, and soft, and fredi. 
It seemed a happy and a thriving city,—that forlorn Jerusalem, as 
Tanered, from the heights of Olivet, gazed upon its noble build¬ 
ings, add its cupolaed houses of freestone, and its battlemented 
walls and lofty gates. Naturqwlis fair, and the sense of existence 
was delightful. It seemed to Tanered that a sidcy gale came up 
the ravines r/f the wilderness, from the farthest Arabia., 

Lost in prolonged reverie, the hours flew on. The sun was 
mounting in the heavens when Tanered turned his step, but, 
instead of approaching the city, he pursued a winding path in an 
opposite direction. That path led to Bethany. ’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

The crest of the palm tree in the garden of Eva glittered in the 
declining sun; .and the lady of Retlumy sat in her kiosk on the 
margin of the fountain, unconsciously jJaying with a,flower, and 
gazing in abstraction on the w'ators. She had left 'fancrod witl 
her father, now convalcsecnt. They had passed the morning 
together, talking over the strange events', that had occurred since 
they first became acquaintedW*n this very spot: and now the lady 
of<Bethany had retired to her own thoughts. ' 

A sound disturbed her: she looked up amkrecognised Tiuicy'^d. 

“I could not refrain from seeing the sim set on Ar.abia,” he 
said; “ I had almost induced the noble Besso to bo my com. 
panion.” 

“ The year is too old,” said Eva, not very comiposed. 

“ They should be Midsummer nights,” .said Tanered. “ as on mj 
first visit herd; that hour thrice bh*ised !.” 

“ We know not what is*olesscd in this ws'rid,” said Eva, mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ I feel I do,” itiurmurcd Tanered; and ‘he also seated himself 
on the margin of the fountain. 

“ Of all the strange incidents and feelings that we have been 
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lal^ng over this day,” said Evt, “there seems to me but qpe 
result ; and that is—sadness.” 

“It js certainly not joy,” said Tancrcd. 

“ There comes over me a great clcspondency,” said Eva, “ I 
know not why—my convictions ^e aj profound as they were, my 
hopes should not he less high—and yet- ” 

“And what?” said Tancred, in a low, sweet voice, for .she 
licsitatcd. 

“ I have a vague impression,” said Eva, sorrowfully, “ that 
there have been heroic ^aspirations wasted, and noble, hitSrgies 
jhrown away; and yet, perhaps,” she added, in a /altering, tone, 
“tlioro is no one to blame. Perliap.s, iill this time, we have been 
dreaming over an unattainable end, and the only source of decep¬ 
tion IS our owneimagination.” 

“ My faith is firm*” said Tancrad; “ iiut if anything could make 
it falter, it would he to find you wavering.” 

“ Perli^s it is tlie twilight hour,” .said Eva, with n faint smile. 

It sometimes makes one sad.” 

“ There is no sadne.ss where there is sympathy,” said Tancred, 
in a low voice. “ 1 have been, 1 am sad, when I am alone; hut 
when T am w.' h .(lu, my spirit is sustained—and would be, come 
what might.” 

“ And yet-” said Eva; and she paused. 

“ And what? ” 

“ Your feelings cannot be what they were before all this hap¬ 
pened ; when you thought only of a divine cause, of -star.-^, of 
angels, and of our peculiar and gifted land. No, no; now it is 
all mixed up with intrigue, and politie.s, and man.ageraent, and 
baffled sehemes, and cunning arts-of men. *¥011 may be, you are, 
free from all this, hut your faith is not the .same. You no longer 
believe in Arabia.” , 

“Why,thou to mo a*rt Arabia,”..^aid Tancred, advancing and 
kneelin,gi at her .side. “ The iiiigel of Arabia, and of my lil'e Jud 
snii il! 'J'alk not to jne of faltering faitli: mine is intense. Talk 
HOT to’me of leaving a tliviue cause: wdiy, Ibou art my ettuse, and 
thou iirt ino.st divine! O Eva! didgn to accept the tribute of my 
long agitated heart! Yes, I too, like thee, am sometimes full of 
despair, but it hi only when 1 remember that I love, and love, 
pcrliap.s, ill vahi! ” 

lie liiid cksped her band; l^is passionate glance naet hei^ye, as 
be looked up with adofiitioii to a fueeiitifinitcly di.strcsscd. Yet 
she withdrew not her band, .is sbe»murniurcd?with ai orted bead, 
“ We mus-/ not talk o£ these things; we must not think of them. 
Yon kiigw all.i’ 

“ I know of notliing, I will know of iiothiiig, but of mv love.” 
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There arc those to whom I helong; and to whom you belojig. 
Yes,” slie said, trying to withdnaw her hand. “Fly, fly from 
me, son of Europe and of Christ! ” « 

“ 1 am a Christian in the land of Christ,” said Tanered, “ and I 
kneel to a daughter of my IJcdermer’s race. Why should I fly?” 

“ Oh! this is madness! ” 

“.Say, rather, inspiration,” said Tanered, will not quit 

this fountain hy which 'we first met until I am told, as you now will 
tell me,” he added, iu a tone of gushing tenderness, “ that our 
unitete destinies shall advance the sovereign purpose of our lives. 
Talk not to m« o ‘ others, of those who have claims on you or on 
myself. 1 have no kindred, no country, and, as for the ties that 
would hind you—shall such world-worn bonds restrain our,.con- 
sccrateci aim ? Say but you love me, and I will tftimple them to 
the dust.” 

The head of Eva fell ui)oii his shoulder. He impressed an em¬ 
brace upon her, cheek. It was cold, insensible. Her hand, which, 
he still held, seemed to have lost all vitality. Overcome by con¬ 
tending emotions, the principle of life seemed to have tldscrted 
her. Tanci’cd laid her reclining figure with gentleness on the 
mats of the kiosk; he sprinkled her pale face witn some drops 
from the fountain; he chafed her delicate hand. Her eyes at 
length opened, and she sighed, lie placed beneath her he.ad some 
of the cushions that were .at hand. Ilccovcriug, she slightly raised 
herself, leant upon the marble margin of the fountain, and looked 
about her with a wildered air. 

At this moment a sliout was heard, repeated and increased; soon 
the sound of many voices and the tramp of persons approaching. 
TIic vivid but brief t./iliglit had died away. Almost suddenly it 
had become night. The voices became more audible, the steps 
were at hand. Tanered recognised his ni»E)e, frequently repe.ated. 
Behold a crowd of many pcrscvw, several of them bearing torches. 
There was Colonel Brace in the van; on his right was iln; Itm'. 
Air. Bernard; on his left. Doctor lloby. Fiveman and Trueiv. n 
and several guides and native servants were in the rear, most of 
them proclaiming the name of Lord Alontacutc. 

“I am here,” said Tanered, .advancing from the kiosk, pale and 
agitated. “Why ami wonted?” 

Colonel Brace began to explain, but all seemed to speak at the 
s.amc t.’-ae. , 

The Duke and Duchess’of Bcllamont ha/J arrived at Jerusalem. 


LondQ’i: rriutud by Woodpall and Kindcu, Angel Couit, Skinner Street. 
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